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2 GERMANY’S UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER IN THE RUHR 


SIT A REAL SURRENDER, or merely a German “‘strategic 
retreat” to another Hindenburg Line of economic resistance? 
» i That is the doubt that colors much of the editorial comment 
_ on “the most important news from Europe since the signing of 
- the Armistice.” This news reached the world on September 24, 
when Chancellor Stresemann an- 
nounced his Government’s un- 
conditional abandonment of its 
_ policy of “passive resistance” to 
- the French and Belgian occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, a resistance 
- which had manifested itself in 
a paralyzing eight-months strike 
of all the Ruhr workers—a strike 
organized and financed by the 
_ Berlin Government. The analogy 
» between this surrender and the 
“inconclusive military surrender 
-~ of 1918 is suggested by the Ger- 
man Chancellor’s reference to the 
Ruhr struggle as ‘‘another lost 
3 battle,” and his explanation, re- 
ported by a United News cor-, 
respondent in Berlin, that he 
eo d “ oi 
_ regards his move as “‘a strategic 
; retreat on a gigantic battle-front 
of economic war.” 
The same figure recurs in the 
7 editorial columns of our American 
papers. 2% The abandonment of 
passive resistance is similar to 
a shift of position by an Army 
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which has been caught in a tight 
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- ee,” notes the Washington 
_ Post; and the Rochester Herald 


es us that after Germany 


- For, avers this paper: 
“The action of the republican régime in seeking to evade, by 
_ eve y means in its power, the carrying out of the terms of peace, 
- constituted in fact as much an act of war as if German batteries 


had fired again on Paris, or German submarines had continued to 


: Allied shipping. No blood was spilled, it is true, but the 


5 eampaign was merely transferred from the battle-field to industry 
‘and finance, to politics and propaganda, and continued to be, 
it begun in 1914, a gigantic effort to undermine and overthrow 


gain the ascendency over the Powers bordering on Germany.” 


G But whatever may be our reasons for distrusting the motives 
and purposes of German governments, most of our papers agree 
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_ signed the Treaty of Versailles THE FOCH OF THE DRIVE FOR REPARATIONS 


as one editor remarks, while she had allies in winning the war, 
she was left to win the peace ‘virtually single-handed. Nine 
months after the invasion of the Ruhr, events are vindicating that 
action, notes the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which sees Germany 
“losing the Battle of the Ruhr as certainly as she lost the Battle 
of the Hindenburg Line.’ Ger- 
many’s ‘“‘war after the war” 
is also proved a failure, avers the 
Pittsburgh Post. The manner of 
the announcement of the sur- 
render in the Ruhr reminds the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of “‘the 
swiftness and completeness with 
which the drive through the 
Argonne brought the Armistice 
terms.”’ This latest development 
in the reparations struggle “‘can 
not fail to be regarded as a suc- 
cess of major proportions for 
Poinearé,’’ remarks this Minne- 
sota paper, which interprets the 
situation as follows: 


“‘Germany is on her knees, and 
apparently in her senses at last. 
Upon the last remnant of German 
consciousness has been foreed the 
conviction that in the great four- 
year struggle which convulsed 
and impoverished the world in. 
life and treasure Germany was 
decisively and conclusively -de- 
feated. Never until now has 
Berlin given to the world the 
complete evidence of acknowl- 
edgment that the victory in the 
test of war was absolute.” 


Premier Poincaré has won 
his points, and Germany has 
confessed actual defeat, declares 


“the German Government. at ‘ : oe : a : 
a = pee oe h Be But Premier Poincaré in his campaign to win the peace has the Denver Rocky Mountain News 
_ Berlin chose to continue the war Belgium as his only ally hich predicts that ‘production 


will now be resumed in Ger- 
many’s industrial center, and in return France will main- 
tain ‘invisible’ control in the disputed district in order to 
save the face of the Stresemann Government.” But at the 
same time it recognizes the fact that the Stresemann Govern- 
ment faces perilous days, threatened as it is by rumblings of a 
Monarchist revolution in Bavaria, a Communist revolt in - 
the North, and a Separatist movement in the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr. But whatever happens in Germany, many papers agree, 
the Poincaré policy has been vindicated. As the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger puts it, ‘‘the logical position of Poincaré has proved 
unassailable; his method and application have been justified by 
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the end attained.”” The results of 
Germany’s second surrender, this 
Philadelphia paper warns us, ‘“‘are 
~ not likely to be immediately spectac- 
ular.” But already, it adds, the end- 
ing of passive resistance has answered 
‘‘the major question confronting Hu- 
This question was: ‘Can the 
and 


rope.” 
Versailles Treaty be executed, 
if so, how?’ The answer supplied 
by developments in the Ruhr, declares 
The Ledger, is: ‘‘The Treaty .can be 
executed, and by foree—the only 
argument that Germany understands.” 
Germany’s surrender ‘‘will. prove a 
tonie to a stricken world,’’ predicts the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press, which 
thinks that it may mark ‘“‘the break- 
ing-point of the deadlock, an about-face 
in the road to disaster, and the begin- 
ning of the march toward harmony 
and sanity in international relations.”’ 

France’s attitude, as it can be gathered from the dispatches, 
seems to be: ‘‘wait and see.’’ A cablegram to the New York 
Tribune reports Premier Poincaré not entirely pleased with the 
tone of the German proclamation announcing the end of passive 
resistance, because, he says, it ‘‘indicates a bargaining spirit.” 
Nevertheless, an Associated Press dispatch tells us, his first 
move will be ‘‘to ask the Interallied Reparations Commission 
to deal with the new situation.’”’ And in a special dispatch from 
Paris to the New York Times we are reminded that the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance does not mean immediate cash for 
France. In the same dispatch we read: 


““M. Poinearé has worked out a reparations plan which he will 
submit first to the ‘other Allies as soon as Germany has officially 
backed down. He will then consent to a conference with the 
Germans, not on the basis of equality, but for the purpose of 
discussing the execution of the terms to be laid down by the Allies 
through the Reparations Commission. 

“The sharp rise in the frane brings satisfaction to the politi- 
cians, but already French business is complaining of the effects 
of the too sudden recovery, which, of course, works disadvan- 
tages as well as a too sudden fall in money value.” 


‘It is impossible to make any prophecy as to Germany’s 
willingness to pay her debt,’ remarks the Paris Figaro, which 
reminds us that her surrender in the Ruhr proves nothing in the 
matter of her good faith, since it is 
merely a yielding to necessity. The 
Temps asks what good the victory 
is if useful negotiations do not follow. 
The Journal des Débats, addressing a 
leading editorial to the German people, 
tells them that they have a unique op- 
portunity to finish with the men who 
deceived them. It mentions specifi- 
cally General Ludendorff and former 
Chancellor Cuno. 

Turning to the Franco-American 

“press, we find the San Francisco 
Franco-Californien hailing the Ger- 
man surrender as a “‘triumph not 
only for Mr. Poincaré, but for inter- 
national ethies.”’ ‘‘Once more France 
reminds the world that solemnly 
signed treaties are not scraps of \ 
paper, and that pledges are sacred,” 
remarks this Californian daily, which 
adds the hope that ‘“‘this lesson will 
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_ HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF 
—Smith for the N. E. A. Service. 


—Morris in the New Haven Journal-Courier. 


be beneficial to Germany and to all 
who encouraged her to keep on. the 
dishonest path on which she started 
right after the Armistice.” L’Inde- 
pendant, a French-language newspaper 
of Fall River, Massachusetts, points 
out that, altho Germany was bound 
to yield some day, in mere fairness, it 
must be noted that ‘‘ Chancellor Strese- 
mann is the first German statesman 
since the war who seems to understand 
the veritable and ultimate interests of 
the country herepresents,”’ anditadds: 


‘‘Whether the initiative of Mr. 
Stresemann was dictated by the force 
of events, or by the great financial 
interests of his country, or by his 
personal sense of equity, it marks, 
nevertheless, the opening of a new 


complex problem that Europe ever 
had to face. One can only find good 
omens therein.” 


And in the New York Courrier des Etats-Unis, the leading 
French-language daily in the United States, we find the follow- 
ing optimistic appraisal of the situation: 


“The ealeulations of German magnates and of Mr. Ouno, their 
henchman, were as follows: ‘By rendering the guaranty seized 
by France absolutely unproductive, and by leaving only expenses 
in: the Ruhr, France soon will become disgusted with her burden 
and we will then retake possession of our mines and factories. 

‘“Thanks to the energy of M. Poincaré and the cooperation of 
his military and civilian chiefs; thanks to the science of French 
engineers and to the willingness of the labor personnel, France 
has outwitted these German plans and expectations. 

‘‘Not only has France been able to work the Ruhr, removing 
immense stocks of coal and coke which had been amassed there, 
but she has also been able to go ahead with direct exploitation of 
the mines. 

‘History will show that one of M. Poincaré’s greatest achieve- 
ments in taking over the reins of government, was to understand 
the immediate necessity of refusing to countenance further tri- 
fling by Germany—or by England. 

‘“‘Another great achievement which the future will record, is 
his establishment of France’s position in regard to the Treaty of 
Peace made with an incomparable mastery and irrefutable logic 
and his having defined, before the world, the polemics imposed 
upon France by the intolerable squirming of Germany and her 
perfidious warlike designs. 

“Guided by a firm hand, France can compliment herself in 
having escaped the storm of a rupture 
with England, and in time her old 
allies will likewise congratulate them- 
selves when they have better realized 
the rocky reefs they have been steered 
clear of in spite of themselves.” 


ported in an angry mood under the 
shock of disillusionment. Maxi- 


Cuno Government for having de- 
ceived the German people into think- 
ing that the French would be de- 
feated by a boycott in the Ruhr, or 


be brought to take sides with Ger- 
many. 

When Chancellor Stresemann laid 
before his Cabinet and the Prime 
Ministers of the States of the German 
Reich his reasons for abandoning pas- 
sive resistance, he won, an official 


epoch in the evolution of the most — 


In Germany the people are re- — 


milian Harden declares that the bubble | 
has burst, and he bitterly blames the 


that the British Government might. 


It is most 
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statement tells us, their unanimous consent. His most con- 
vincing argument, we are told, was his statement that a con- 
tinuance of the Cuno policy in the Ruhr would cost “eight 
quadrillion paper marks weekly.” A proclamation issued by 
Presiden: Kibert on September 26, and signed by all the nienbers 
of the Cabinet, reads, as cabled by The Associated Press: 


“On January 11 French and Belgian troops occupied the 
German Ruhr territory against right and treaties. Since then 
the Ruhr and Rhineland have endured most grievous oppression. 
Over 130,000 Germans, men, women, old men, and children 
have been driven from their homes. For millions of Germans 
the idea of individual liberty no longer exists. 

_ The occupation was accompanied by numberless acts of 
violence. Over 100 of our countrymen lost their lives; hundreds 
of others are still languishing 
in prison. Sentiments of jus- 
tice and patriotism were stirred 
by the illegality of the inva- 
sion. The population refused 
to work under foreign bay- 
onets. The whole German 
people is grateful for that 
fidelity to the German Reich 
and stedfastness that stood 
the test of the hardest times. 

“The Government of the 
Reich undertook to watch 
over its distrest compatriots 
so far as it was able. There 
was thus an ever-increasing 
drain upon the resources of the 
Reich. The funds in aid of 
the Ruhr and Rhineland last 
week reached the sum of 
3,500,000,000,000,000 marks, 
and an expenditure of at least 
double that amount was fore- 
seen for the present week. 

“The former production of 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
ceased and the economic life 
in occupied and unoccupied 
Germany became disorganized. 
seriously to be 
feared that should the same- 
line of action as hitherto be — 
proceeded with the creation of 
a regular currency, the main- 
tenance of economic life and 
existence itself would be im- 
possible for our people. In 
the interest of Germany’s 
future, as in that of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, this danger 
must be removed. In order to preserve the life of the people and 


_ the State we are to-day faced with the dire necessity of relinquish- 


ing the struggle. 
_ “We realize that in doing so we are calling upon the inhabitants 
of the occupied territories to make sacrifices of a moral character 


_ still greater than those in which they acquiesced up until now. 


Their struggle has been heroic, their self-control incomparable. 
We shall never forget what the occupied territories achieved and 


5. what has been given up by those who preferred to leave their 


$ 


f 


native country rather than be disloyal to the Fatherland. 
““The Government’s first duty is to see that the prisoners are 


released, and that those who have been expelled may return. 


The fight for the elementary rights of humanity comes before all 
economic and material concerns. Germany has declared her 
iness to assume most severe material sacrifices for the liberty 


re 


of German subjects and German soil, but that liberty is for us 
not an object of negotiation for barter. 


ie 


_ “Tt depends on the Powers which have invaded our territory, 


and on their Allies, by adhering to this idea to give peace to 


Germany or to bring about a rejection of this peace all the conse- 


_ quences which would ensue with respect to the relations between 


¥ 
a 


' 


peoples. 

‘We invite the German people to stand closely together in the 
days of dire moral and material strife which are to come. Only 
thus shall be frustrated all projects for dismemberment of the 

‘Reich, and the nation recover its honor, life and liberty.”’ 


Pi , 


‘The abandonment of passive resistance “means an end and 


“ 
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a beginning,” remarks the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, which views 
the Government’s action as ‘an exhibition of courage which 
has been sadly lacking at previous critical periods for Germany.” 
The Morgenpost remarks that the long-delayed overthrow of the 
Cuno Government obviously presaged the approaching end of 
the Ruhr battle, and that Chancellor Stresemann is now facing 
the thankless task of liquidating it. ‘‘September 24, 1923, is 
a day of mourning for the German people, but not a day of which 
they need to be ashamed,” observes the Boersen Courier, which 
predicts that “passive resistance of hearts will go on.” The 
Dusseldorf Nachrichten, published in the Ruhr district, says the 
only hope the Stresemann Cabinet has of maintaining power 
lies in its ability to maintain ‘‘five points of honor” in the 
coming negotiations, as fol- 
lows: First, restoration of 
German sovereignty in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland. Sec- 
ond, the release of all prisoners 
sentenced by court-martial 
conducted by the occupying 
military. Third, the return of 
all expelled persons. Fourth, 
“Invisible occupation” of the 
Ruhr. Fifth, the return of all 
public works, such as the 
railways and telegraph and 
telephone systems, to the 
German administration. 

Turning to the German- 
American press, we find the 
New York Staats Zeitung ex- 
plaining that to interpret the 
ending of passive resistance 
as a German defeat ‘‘would be 
one-sided, since resistance was 
given up only after France 
had sidetracked its policy of 
European power which it had 
pursued with its Ruhr action.” 
To quote further: 
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COMING DOWN FROM HIS HIGH HORSE 


“This policy was shattered 
against the passive resistance 
of the Ruhr inhabitants. Sus- 
picion seems warranted that 
the cessation of resistance is, in fact, only a gesture. There are 
many signs that everything had been prearranged through the 
change in the Chancellorship in Germany. Between the iron 
and coal industrials to the right and to the left of the Rhine; 
by Baldwin and Poincaré. on the occasion of their recent confer- 
ence in Paris. The real import of the cessation of passive resis- 
tance lies in the fact that it again clears the way for negotiations 
regarding the reparations problem. The French Ruhr action was 
only a phase of the problem, the German resistance only an 
accompanying event. The necessity of solving this problem has 
again come to the front as the main object.” 


—Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 


In another German-language New York daily, the Volks- 
zeitung, we read: 


“The German Government, controlled as it is by big capitalist 
and financial interests, had to submit to France because its ulti- 
mate purpose is the protection of the wealth of the nation for the 
propertied class. From this point of view it-was foolish at the 
outset for the Cuno Government, owned body and soul by the 
metallurgical interests, to attempt to resist a France armed to 
the teeth with the indisputable power to force its will upon Ger- 
many. The burden of the cost of the passive resistance in the 
Ruhr was borne, of course, by the producing elements. The 
deflation of the mark meant colossal profit for the big capitalist 
and unheard of suffering for the working masses.”’ 


Germany yielded to French pressure after holding out for 
more than eight months, explains the Pittsburgh Volksblatt und 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


Freiheits Freund, because ‘‘it is better to be a live dog than 
adead hero. It means that Germans will be the slaves of French 
masters for a few years, until the decent French people get rid 
of Shylock Poinearé and his bloody crew.”’ 

A few days after Germany abandoned her passive resistance, 
English dispatches quoted Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin as 
announcing the dissipation of any distrust that had grown up 
between Great Britain and France, and the complete restoration 
of the Entente. In an Associated Press dispatch from London, 
we read: 


“The British Government will wait and watch, and when 
a favorable moment arrives will undoubtedly collaborate with 
France in an effort to find a way out of the reparations muddle.” 


Turning to the daily press in the United States, we find the 
abandonment of passive resistance very generally interpreted 
as evidence of the folly of Germany’s earlier attitude, and as 
a dramatic vindication of France’s course. Incidentally, many 
of our papers pay tribute to the courage and wisdom of 
Chancellor Stresemann. His action, says the Newark Evening 
News, ‘‘places him among the true patriots’; and the Wash- 
ington Post remarks that it was a courageous move on the 
Chancellor’s part, ““considering the explosive character of the 
elements that are struggling for the mastery of Germany.” 

For the French Government the re- 
sult is ‘‘a brilliant vindication of the 
policy which it has pursued since last 
January,” says the New York Times; 
and it remarks that as ‘‘Clemenceau 
won the war for France,” so ‘Poincaré 
has won the peace.’’ But as a victor, 
many editors go on to say, France can 
afford to be magnanimous. ‘‘The su- 
preme test of the German Republic is 
imminent,’’ remarks the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, and ‘‘for its own sake and for 
the sake of the rest of the world, it is 
hoped that France will save its erstwhile 
enemy from disintegration.” ‘Having 
won, France can afford to be merciful,” 
avers the Minneapolis Journal. “It is 
not too late for France to say ‘the 
recommendation of the American Repara- 
tions Commission in 1919 was right,’”’ 
thinks the Raleigh News and Observer; 
and the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot remarks: 


yA, 


‘“‘Tt is Poincaré’s turn now to give the 
world evidence that he truly described 
French intentions when he repeated in his 
August 20 note to Lord Curzon that ‘We 
have no desire to remain longer than is 
necessary in the Ruhr,’ and that ‘we have 
neither political views nor any idea of 
annexation.’ ”’ 


Passive resistance, an insuperable 
obstacle to a settlement of the repara- 
tions question, has been removed. 
‘What next?”’ our papers ask. Glanc- 
ing first at those editorials which offer an 
optimistic answer, we find the Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal predicting a 
“rapid adjustment” of Franco-German 
problems, and the dawning of a true 
peace for Europe. “It means a quick 
settlement of the reparations dispute, and 


the industrial rehabilitation of both 
France and Germany,” says the Atlanta 
Constitution: 


“Pyovided; first the militaristic policy 
of a few of the French leaders does not prevail in any serious 
attempt to restore industrial peace on continental Europe, and 
provided, second, the United States enters cooperatively with 
other nations in arranging an international loan for Germany 
so that she may revise and standardize her currency and open 
her markets. 

‘“‘The relieved situation reestablishes the amity of the Entente, 
and goes a far way in lifting other ruinous clouds that have 
hung menacingly over the world.” 

Giving ear now to the pessimists, we are assured by the Omaha 
Bee that the German surender in the Ruhr “is no more perma- 
nent than is any adjustment obtained by foree.”’ ‘‘ Let no Amer- 
ican fool himself, crisis will continue to follow crisis in the Old 
World,” declares this Nebraska daily. With the abandonment of 
passive resistance ‘‘a settlement should not be very difficult,” 
remarks the New Orleans Times-Picayune, but ‘‘the world-wide 
hopes of a successful adjustment are tempered by the remem- 
brance that other hopes of the same kind have been repeatedly 
dashed to earth by bad faith, selfish national intrigue and blun- 
dering statesmanship.”” ‘‘The world will be well advised not to 
leap to the conclusion that a Ruhr settlement is now in sight,”’ 
avers the Charleston News and Courier. And the St. Louis 
Star warns us that ‘“‘not only are the Huropean diplomats playing 
with each other, but they are playing with strong forces over 
which they have doubtful control.” : 


A RAIN OF TERROR 


—Meb in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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- The people are peasant democrats. 3 2 ; 
not highly educated. Stamboulisky, combating with equal vigor 
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THE TEMPEST IN BULGARIA’S TEAPOT 


HE BID OF BULGARIA’S EMBATTLED FARMERS | 


to recover the reins of government wrested from them 

by the militarists and aristocrats last summer caused 
many an American editor to wonder in the closing days of 
September if the farm bloc of this ‘powder magazine of the 
Balkans” were about to turn Bolshevist. For, we were told by 
Associated Press dispatches from Sofia, “large numbers of the 
Communists who surrendered to government forces carried 
rifles of a Russian pattern,’ and before that the Soviet Red 
Cross unit at the Bulgarian capital had been accused of espionage 
by the Sofia Government. And while, as the Washington Post 
points out, ‘‘there is little chance of the doctrines of Lenin 
taking hold in a country where 90 per cent. of the population are 
peasants owning their own land,” reports from Belgrade and 
Sofia persist, nevertheless, in declaring that Bulgaria’s recent 
revolt was carried out by combined forces of peasants and Com- 
munists. In other words, the Zankoff Government, which 
succeeded the Stamboulisky régime last June, was menaced from 
two quarters, each opposed to the other under ordinary cireum- 
stances, but joined for the moment against the military party 
and conservative elements. 
- Unlike the recent revolution in Spain, the Bulgarian uprising 
was not bloodless. Nor was it carried out by the Army and with 
the sanction of King Boris. Instead, battles between the Army 
and straggling bands of agrarians and Communists were of fre- 
quent occurrence. But the diplomatic correspondent of the 
London Telegraph and the Prague correspondent of the New 
York Herald agree that ‘‘the Bulgarian revolution is not com- 
munistic, but is backed by ,the majority of the population,” 
and that ‘“‘the Bulgarian Government is endeavoring to maintain 
the fiction that the rising is mainly Communist.” At any rate, 
during the last week in September the revolt became so serious 
that King Boris signed decrees dissolving Parliament, recon- 
structing the Cabinet, and proclaiming a state of siege at Sofia. 


As the New York Heraid explains: 


“The revolution in Bulgaria has two distinct and significant 
phases. It is an uprising of the agrarians, backed by Bulgarian 
Communists, to avenge the overthrow of the Bulgarian peasant 
party last June and the murder of its leader, Premier; Stambou- 
lisky. At the time of the political overthrow in June there was 
every reason to believe that the matter was not ended by the set- 
ting up of a new government. 

“The agrarians represented the largest political party in 


‘Bulgaria, for they numbered, if not in actual support at least in 


sympathy, all the peasants of the country. The men by whom 
the movement was engineered represented largely the urban 
population and the officers and soldiers of the old military 


party. They were well organized and they moved with surpriz- 
ing swiftness. 


They were in control of the Government before 
half the nation knew that a revolution had begun.” 


There are many contributing factors to the general state of 


unrest, notes the Newark News, and it continues: 


| 4 “ Among these are the traditional bitterness toward the Jugo- 


Slavs, disappointment over the Government’s failure to obtain 


the promised outlet to the Hgean Sea, distrust of the politicians 


at the Bulgarian capital, the irrepressible discontent of Bulgarian 
Macedonia, and loss of faith in the monarchical idea.” 


It is not surprizing to the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, therefore, 


that the majority of the Bulgarian peasants are in revolt, for 
ys oy the present Government, which represents only a very small 


element in the population, has endured because of its control of 


‘the Army.” We are also reminded that— 


‘Bulgaria is naturally neither aristocratic nor Bolshevistic. 
They are intelligent, but 
the reactionaries and the radicals, was typical of the liberty- 
loving peasants, who are the backbone of the Bulgarian State. 
“The dastardly assassination of Stamboulisky left the peasants 
. 3 , = ; 


without a leader, and the control of the military by the conserva- 
tives rendered impossible any immediate counterrevolution. 
Now the uprisings appear to be almost as unrepresentative of 
majority sentiment as the Government itself. Not the peasants, 
but the Bolshevists, are back of the movement against the Sofia 
régime. But because the peasants remember the murder of 
Stamboulisky and are wholly unreconciled to the government of 
his murderers, they are giving the Reds free hand, or are even 
lending them active aid. 

“Tf Bolshevism wins, it will not be because a majority of the 


EUROPE’S OLIVER TWIST 


—Bronstrup in the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Bulgarians favor it, but because they believe that anything is 
preferable to the tyranny of the reactionaries.” 


The Bulgarian revolt reminds the Richmond News-Leader 
that, with thirteen exceptions—not to mention Finland, Latvia, 
Esthonia and Albania—‘ Europe is enjoying most of the blessings 
of peace.’ These exceptions, including Bulgaria, according to 
the Virginia paper, are: 


“Turkey, which has a military dictator, who has warned the 
followers of the prophet that they can not afford to lay down 
their arms; Greece, which is nursing wounds inflicted by Italy 
and by Turkey, and which would be planning immediate revenge, 
were she not handicapped by 1,200,000 refugees and an empty 
treasury; Jugo-Slavia, which recently dispatched an ultimatum 
to Bulgaria, and received one from Italy; Hungary, which has a 
regent who has adjourned Parliament without explanation, and 
is attempting to rule without law; Roumania, which is at odds 
with her nearest neighbors and is menaced by Russia; Poland, 
which has the active ill-will of Russia and of Germany, and is 
maintaining an Army four or five times larger than she can afford 
to support; Russia, which is instructing a well-equipped Red host 
of 600,000 to hymn its hate of capitalism; Germany, whose to- 
morrow involves a thousand doubts; Italy, where Mussolini is 
following a policy destined in the end to breed foreign war or 
civil strife; France, which is hammering with a spark-raising 
gauntlet of steel at the door of a powder magazine; The Nether- 
lands, which are being beguiled into dangerous naval expansion; 
and Spain, which has just passed through a coup d’état that 
placed an autocrat in power.” 


~ 


COLD COMFORT FOR THE COAL CONSUMER 


TIS COLD COMFORT to the consumer in these cool Octo- 
| ber days to hear a New York State editor frigidly remark, 

after reading the Federal Coal Commission’s report, that 
the Commission ‘‘marched right up the hill and marched right 
down again”; or to learn, as the Newark Sunday Call main- 
tains, that ‘‘the Commission has made an illuminating report, 
but has not helped the coal consumer a dollar’s worth”’; or, 
again, in the words of the St. Paul Dispatch, that ‘“‘the report 


Aw, PONT LAUGH 
UNTIL WE GIT OUT 
O’ SIGHT. 


YES, THEY SIGNED THE PINCHOT AGREEMENT 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


is a confession that there does not appear to be any simple, 
direct and certain solution of the national coal problem.”’ 


In the first two weeks of September, we are reminded by the | 


New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘the Commission made three 
reports which described a state of affairs in the coal industry 
that can only be termed alarming.” These, with a previous 
report, covered both the anthracite and bituminous phases of the 
coal problem, and in all dozens of recommendations were made 
with a view to establishing the equitable interest of coal oper- 
ators, miners and the public. Yet, avers the Minneapolis 
Tribune, ‘‘there is mighty little comfort for the consumer in all 
of these reports put together.’’ The trouble with them, accord- 
ing to the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, is that they do not ‘‘go to the 
heart of the problem.” 

On the day before the fact-finding commission was scheduled 


to die an official death after a year’s investigation, came its final 


report to the President, the tone of which, remarks the Philadel- 
phia Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘is little short of humiliating for the 
Commission itself and for the country.”’ ‘‘Briefly,”’ remarks this 
Pennsylvania paper, ‘‘the Commission would have Mr. Coal 
Consumer get out his overcoat, line the house with fur, and 
depend for heat upon the wrath which he may feel against the 
mine owners and labor leaders.” 

The outstanding recommendation of the Commission, the 
Washington correspondents agree, is that which would provide 


Commerce Commission. 
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Federal regulation of the coal industry through the Interstate 
To this end the Coal Commission 
proposes that a new division be created to exercise administrative 
and quasi-judicial functions over the coal industry, such as the 
gathering of facts and other activities essential to protect the 
public. The final report also assails the Pennsylvania tax on 
anthracite coal, and suggests an excess profits tax to reach the 
anthracite operators. In the opinion of the Coal Commission, 
‘“‘the regulation of commerce in coal among the several States 
involves the right to know the cost of its production, whether the 
investment on which a return is claimed is fairly estimated or 
inflated, what profits are made by owner, operator and dealer, 
and what are the earnings and working conditions of the miners.” 
Furthermore— 


“Tn the anthracite industry we have secured stability—which 
is desirable—but it has been at high cost to the consumer and 
has made anthracite a luxury fuel. The public is just now 
concerned as to whether the increase of 10 per cent. in the 
wages of anthracite miners is to be ‘absorbed’ by operators, 
carriers and dealers, or passed on to consumers, just as it was 
outraged by the abnormally high prices of last winter. But, 
as shown in the report on anthracite, underneath these ex- 
ceptional surface fluctuations there is a rising flood of costs 
and of prices which does not recede with the fall in the prices of 
commodities in general. 

“Limitation of margins to a reasonable return on legitimate 
investment and the elimination of monopoly profits, whether in 
the form. of royalties, operators’ and dealers’ margins, or freight 
rates, are perfectly reasonable demands of the public. 

“One remedy, short of price-fixing or public ownership, remains 
in the hands of the Government for the protection of the public 
interest. This is the levy of a graded tax on royalties and differ- 
ential profits. This would not lower the price of coal, but it 
would secure a public revenue without increasing the price of coal. 

““The present sales tax imposed by the State of Pennsylvania 
on anthracite gives no such protection, even tho it yields some © 
$7,000,000 to the State. This t&x is passed on to the consumer in 
the form of still higher prices. An excess profits tax, as suggested 
above, under these monopolistic conditions, would not be added 
to the price of coal, and thus would not be passed along to the 
consumer, as it would fall only on those who have differential 
advantages. 

“The main remedy, however, against extortionate prices lies 
in the consumer himself. There are substitutes for hard coal, and 
a readiness to resort to them is the ultimate and effective defense 
against an unreasonable price. 

“The mining and marketing of soft coal is the larger and, from 
the point of view of the national economic life, the more impor- 
tant industry, and here the fundamental evil is over-development, 
irregularity of operation and consequent enforced idleness of 
miners and of invested eapital. This problem, like that of anthra- 
cite, ean be solved only by the Federal Government in coopera-. 
tion with the industry working on a national scale and with 
a clearly defined national policy. 

“Tt is through the granting and withholding of transportation 
service through supervision that an equilibrium can be established 
between demand and output. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the existing law already has the responsibility for 
authorizing a railroad to put in sidings and to furnish cars and 
transportation. 

“The most convenient and practicable of the various possible 
methods of exercising the right of control over the interstate 
commerce in coal would appear to be the licensing. of all who 
desire to ship coal from one State to another, or to buy and sell 
in interstate commerce, whether as operators, vielees or 
jobbers. 

“The main purpose of the Federal regulation here recom- 
mended would be the stabilization Ee the indie and the 
protection of the public interest.”’ 


But the proposal that a division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall regulate the coal industry appears “absurd”? 
to the New York Call, now a labor daily. ‘‘Every presumption of | 
common sense is against this proposal to apply a broken-down, 
creaking system of regulation to another industry,” avers this 
paper. Indeed, agrees the Providence Journal, “‘the Coal 
Commission apparently does not place much confidence in its 
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Own suggestion, for it declares that the main remedy against 
extortionate prices ‘lies in the consumer himself.’”’ 
“The Coal Commission, as in the past, dodges the issue,” 


asserts the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and we read in the Baltimore 
Sun that— 


“There is oceasion for disappointment in that the Commission 
has failed to answer simply the questions the people are asking 
te-day about the anthracite industry, whose problem presses 
upon them with peculiar force. 

“The people wanted to be told in simple terms whether the 
miners are underpaid or overpaid; whether the operators make 
too large profits; whether royalties are too large; whether trans- 
portation rates on hard coal are too high, and whether dealers 
take too large margins. The questions are not answered in simple 
terms so that the man-on-the-street, who can not study in detail 
the voluminous reports, can reach a broad, general conclusion. 
The general purport of the reports is that the hard-coal miners, 
as a whole, are not overpaid; and that some operators’ profits are 
too high, some royalties too high, and some dealers’ profits too 
high. Little information is given about transportation rates.” 


The Pittsburgh Gazette Times also finds several flaws in the 
report: 


“Specific recommendations include an excess profits tax on 
anthracite, which, if experience counts for anything, would not 
reduce prices to consumers; licensing of coal shipments in inter- 
state commerce, which might be more hampering to distribution 
than helpful; readjustment of coal freight rates, tho these are of 
_ the Interstate Commerce Commission’s own making; revision 
of the wage scale, which no public agency can compel; consolida- 
tion, grouping and pooling of bituminous mining operations, 
which conceivably would be found contrary to the anti-trust 
laws.” 


_ The Commission’s suggestion that a graded tax be placed on 
eoal royalties and an excess profits tax on the operators causes 
the Springfield Union to point out that— 


“Tf royalties and profits can stand a tax, they can stand a cut 
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Sey ANTHRACITE. 


ISLAND TO WRANGLE OVER 
—Bushnell for the Central Press Association. 


laws limiting the eligibility of men to work in them and regulating 
operations in various ways. If it can do these things—and no 
one disputes its rights as a State to do them—it ean limit reyalties 
or profits and certainly its own taxes that go into the price to the 
consumer outside.” 


Finally, observes The Coal Age (New York): 


“To those who believe.in drastic efforts to settle great questions 
once and for all with one whack, the Commission’s report ‘will 


__in the interests of the consumer. And the cut is Pennsylvania's 

- job. The mines, the beneficiaries of the royalties, the operators, 
___ the miners are all in Pennsylvania, which passes various laws 
coneerning them. The State not only taxes the mines but enacts 


appeal as having settled none of the fundamental causes of 
instability. A powerful labor union remains with no suggestion 
that its legal rights be diminished. No suggestion is made for the 
apprehension and punishment: of profiteers.. There is no hint of 
nationalization. The curtain goes down with the same persons 
on the stage who were there at the beginning. The presentation 
was not a tragedy. Not one of the actors has been killed off. 
Nothing in the Commission’s report singles out the villain.” 


A 


The members .of the Commission, who presumably have 
returned to private life, may rejoice that there is an end to all 
things—even a barrage of criticism. ‘‘The Commission has 
made no startling discoveries, it has no panacea for the ills of the 
coal industry,’’ notes the Chicago Daily News, ‘‘but consider- 
able good should result from its labors if its reports are well 
studied by the coal industry and by Congress.’ President Coo- 
lidge, Washington dispatches say, will recommend to Congress in 
December the enactment of coal legislation, sponsored by the 
Commission, and this in itself should take some of the sting out 
of the criticism leveled at the members. Fortunately, remarks 
the Manchester Union, the members of the Commission “‘ were not 
of the type who could find some patent medicine for economie 
ills which haye been years developing, and this fact ought to give 
their recommendations greater weight with the thinking public.” 
Besides, declares the Wichita Eagle, ‘‘the country is sick of 
panaceas.”’ Creating a special coal division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is a ‘‘ progressive step along conservative 
lines,” thinks the Utica Press, for, believes the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘we shall have to come to government regulation * 
of coal-mining just as we have come to government regulation 
of railroads.” ‘‘The Commission has done the work for which it 
was ereated, and its conclusions should be felt by Congress,” the 
Boston Globe holds. And these conclusions, favorable to the 
Commission, it should be noted, are shared by such widely read 
papers as the Philadelphia Record, Minneapolis Journal, Colum- 
bus Dispatch, Kansas City Journal and New York Herald. 
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THE COAL STRIKE IS OVER 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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THE GHOST OF HERRIN 
[= STILL UNPUNISHED MASSACRE of strike- 


breakers at Herrin, Illinois, is no longer defended by the 

miners. It is now ealled ‘‘a revolting, inexcusable, 
terrible crime’’; a report issued by the United Mine Workers of 
America so describes it. We are then told who was responsible 
—namely, Red Communists from Lithuania. But the United 
States Coal Commission have also investigated conditions at 
Herrin. In a: report just issued they remind us that the 
owners of the mine where the massacre occurred brought suit 
for damages against the miners. 
One way to get the suit dropt, the 
miners saw, was to become owners 
of the mine, themselves. As the 
report tells us, ‘‘the miners have 
since bought the mine and have 
paid therefor $729,000.” This, 
think the Commission, is addi- 
tional evidence that ‘‘they were 
espousing the cause and defending 
the law-breakers,’”’ and the Min- 
neapolis Tribune observes that it 
“may or may not be a mere coin- 
cidence that the two reports were 
made public virtually at the same 
time.” As The Tribune adds, 


‘Anyhow, the attention that is 
devoted to the subject is proof 
enough that the Herrin affair, 
besides being one of the most 
revolting crimes in the industrial 
history of the country, was an 
unprofitable thing for the miners’ 
organization in respect of its 
general psychological effect.” 


A ‘‘whitewash bath”’ is the New 
York Commercial’s epithet for the 
miners’ report, but— 


“There are certain big facts 
that can not easily be explained 
away. The Herrin massacre 
was not participated in by for- 
eigners, but by Americans. It is 
a late day for the United Mine 
Workers to discover this enemy 
of Americanism among them, and 


their endeavoring to shift responsibility as a repudiation of , 


all that has gone before. It is a matter of official record that the 
men who participated in the Herrin murders were members of 
the United Mine Workers, and the United Mine Workers financed 
their defense.”’ 


Skeptical regarding the theory that Lithuanians were responsi- 
ble for the killings at Herrin, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat asks, 


‘Tf the sole responsibility for the Herrin massacre rested with 
Lithuanian Bolshevists, how did it happen that juries at Herrin 
were so reluctant about convicting those identified as having a 
part in the slaughter?” 


According to the miners’ version, remarks the Spokane Press, 
“only the miners’ press agents stand between these United States 
and the Bolshevists.’’ And the St. Paul Dispatch takes the alleged 
Lithuanians more seriously. Furthermore, Victor Berger’s 
paper, the Milwaukee Leader, seems to believe in them, more 
or less, for we are told: 


“As for the charge by the United Mine Workers that the 
Herrin affair was a Communist scheme, further light on that 
subject is required. The Communists were even crazier then 
than they are now, and they very likely would not have had 
any more sense than to do such a stunt, but it would not be 
fair to blame them without more proof,” 


“THERE WILL BE NO TEMPORIZING OR COM- 
PROMISING WITH THIS CROWD HENCEFORTH” 


Says George L. Berry, President of the International Press- 

men’s Union; “this crowd’”’ being the strikers, whom he accuses 

of seeking to “run the newspapers of America in accordance 
with Soviet ideas.” 


NEWS-HUNGRY NEW YORK 


EW YORKERS have been consuming strange journalistic 
N provender during the strike of 2,500 web pressmen, which 

reduced the familiar metropolitan sheets to a mere 
fraction of their former size and circulation. It was almost a 
newspaper-famine. One day an airplane arrived with 5,000 extra 
copies of a Boston paper. The near-by Philadelphia Inquirer 
got out a ‘‘special New York City edition” and rushed it to the 
New York newsstands. Foreign-language papers “gained 
several pages in size within twenty-four hours,” and ‘‘flaring 
headlines appeared where they 
had seldom appeared before.’ 
Several foreign-language papers 
“appeared for the first time 
printed in English, from captions 
and editorials to advertisements.” 
A sober business journal blos- 
somed out with a sporting depart- 
ment on the front page. Mean- 
while New Yorkers beheld a 
journalistic phenomenon—‘‘ The 
Combined New York Morning 
Newspapers’”’ and “The Com- 
bined New York Evening News- 
papers,” appearing “‘in the regu- 
lar type and make-up of their 
different shops, but carrying the 
names of all the papers belonging 
to the association instead of their 
individual names alone.” Pur- 
chasers ‘‘distinguished the paper 
of their choice by the type and 
make-up instead of by the name.”’ 
However, the main interest of 
the situation, as viewed by the 
press in general, inhered less in its 
oddities than in its broad signifi- 
cance. For example, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union remarks: 


“As is made plain by the presi- 
dent of the Internationaf Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union, as well as by the publishers, 
this strike was voted by a minority 
‘ of a local union and was ordered 
by its local officer without any authority from the higher 
officials, in violation of its agreement with both publishers and 
the international union and, moreover, was ordered while the 
higher union, officials and publishers were engaged in negoti- 
ating an agreement with every prospect of a successful conclusion ~ 
within a week. The president of the international union de- 
nounced the strike as illegal or ‘outlaw,’ and called upon the 
strikers to return to their posts immediately, or the international 
union will be compelled to revoke their union charter. Mean-— 
time he is cooperating with the publishers to help them through 
as emergency while working to bring the strikers back to their 
places. 

“These New York newspaper pressmen are organized in a local 
union, deriving its charter from the international union and under 
obligations to recognize its authority. When a new contract as 
to wages and working conditions is to be made, the local officers 
negotiate with the publishers. If they can not agree upon terms, 
the matter passes to the higher union officials, and in ease of their 
failure the standing agreement calls for arbitration, and this 
agreement has been the unviolated rule in such cases for years. 
The present negotiations, as we have said, were in the hands of — 
the international officers with the admitted prospect of early 
settlement without the necessity of arbitration. What the local 
union and their officials did, therefore, was not merely to break 
a contract with the publishers, but to violate the very charter 
under which they were organized.” 


It was a similar ‘‘outlaw”’ strike of typesetters a few years ago 
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Berry Calls Orn Union Pressmen Here and in Other Cities 
To Uphold the Integrity of Contract and Respect for Law 


BERRY'S MESSAGE TO NEW YORK PRESSMEN 
with 


the owners of newspapers, Friday night, The In 
shes 


PRESSMEN CALLED 


BERRY'S TELEGRAM TO OUT-OF-TOWN UNIONS. 


tional Union calls upon 
8 the best conditions t} 


YES, WH HAVE NEWSPAPERS IN SPITE OF THE STRIKE! 


But we have no editorials, and The Wail Street Journal remarks, mischievously, 


that led Tue Lirrrary Dicesr to appear in typewritten form, 
as our readers will remember. The combined action of the union 
officials and loyal union workers defeated the effort to disrupt 
-and overthrow the authority of their own labor organization 
_ then as now, and, as the Springfield paper goes on to say, ‘‘in 
~ such a case as this it is obvious that nothing is so seriously at 
stake as the principle of collective bargaining, insisted upon by 
_leading labor officials,” for— 


“Tf the principle has any value for é¢ither employer or em- 


_ agreement and contract, and mutual adherence thereto.- If the 
- employers had broken their contract, the union officials would 
_ have good cause to act against them in defense of the principle 
of collective bargaining. But they had not. The principle was 
- violated by its most ardent defenders, in defiance of superior 
officers and thus in defiance of the principles on which labor 
- unionism is based. Capital is not unwilling to accept the prin- 
 eiple of collective bargaining when contracts are faithfully ob- 
served, but the principle becomes of no use to either side when 
either breaks its pledges.” 
ef =. 
--/ The strike ‘‘will do far greater injury to the union than it 
will inflict upon the newspapers affected,” says the Philadelphia 
; Public Ledger, and the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press observes: 
“Tf labor can repudiate its responsibilities without penalty, the 
4 chance for justice and consequent peace is slight’’; while the 
-ovidence Journal declares, ‘‘It is necessary, for employees as 
r employers, to have a regard for the sanctity of contracts.” 


eanwhile, the Baltimore News tells us: j 


“Tho practically all of the large newspapers of the country are 
ion shops, there is little trouble with employees. Agreements 

reached by conference, and where differences arise, they are 
ft to arbitration. Good faith is kept. In New York faith has 
broken by the pressmen, an act that is bound to cast doubt 
value of these agreements, breeding suspicion and distrust 
a business that has been singularly free of strikes and lockouts.” 


‘This particular strike was inspired by ‘a few ‘reds,’” thinks 
eorge L. Berry, president of the International Pressmen’s 
ion, to which the strikers belong. In an address at the Town 
1e said: 


We do not want, and incidentally we will not have, as a part 
organization men who are so weak; men who are so silly, so 
sible, as to be stampeded by a few ‘reds,’ by a few im- 
ists, who think that they ought to run the newspapers of 
a in accordance with Soviet ideas. ’ ; 

“There will be no temporizing or compromising with this 
rowd henceforth; and if in accordance with this published state- 
in which the contract appears these men.do not immedi- 


y, and by that I mean now, return to their positions, they will 


” 


ployed, it lies in the process of mutual negotiation, mutual 


that “most of the papers are much stronger without them.”’ 


have lost their continuous good standing in the international 
union, which involves their $600 death benefit, their pension, 
their right to enter the sanitarium and home, and their right to 


work in union newspaper offices, either in the United States or 
Canada.” 


In his denunciation of such strikes as this, Mr. Berry: fre- 
quently uses the epithet ‘‘illegal,’’ meaning ‘‘not sanctioned by 
the International Union,’’ but the Louisville Times appears to. 
wish that the epithet might be given a broader definition: 


“In New Zealand, which, seemingly, has had satisfactory 
experience with anti-strike legislation—experience satisfactory © 
to employers and to employees—it is illegal, in the sense that it is 
a violation of statute law—to strike and interfere with industries. 
In America it not only is not illegal to strike, but also is not a 
violation of statute law to conduct a strike that is ‘illegal’ in the 
sense in which the head of the International Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union uses the term. ‘Outlaw strikes’ have been 
fairly numerous, and immensely costly, in various industries.” 


Various interests besides the newspaper business suffer by 
a@ pressmen’s strike. As the Rochester Herald remarks, 


‘“‘Within a day after the stoppage of publication of the New ~ 
York papers, the decrease in shopping was noticed. In two days 
the slump had become so pronounced that the stores appeared 
empty in comparison with the crowds that normally throng them 
at this bargain season. Clerks were standing idle behind counters 
from which goods refused to move, and aisles were almost 
deserted. Advertising men were white-faced and baffled, trying 
to contrive some sxpedient to remedy the situation.” 


Perhaps in other days this condition might not have arisen, 
observes the Rochester paper, but— 


“Those were the days before newspaper advertising had been 
brought tu its present high state of efficiency, and the volume of 
merchandising in comparison with that of to-day was insignifi- 
cant. The American buyer has come to regard his or her news- 
paper advertising as so much news, of importance almost equal 
with the reports of world affairs in other columns. Deprived of 
her store news, telling her of qualities and prices, the housewife is 
as much at sea as the financier without his stock and bond reports, 
or the farmer without his market quotations. 

‘‘We are told in news reports that New York merchants have 
vainly endeavored to substitute other forms of advertising in an 
effort to recoup the business that is being lost. Window placards 
are being tried, but they reach only such as pass them by; 
mailed advertisements are costly and subject to delays, and other 
forms of advertising are equally ineffective. The newspaper, by 
its absexce, has proven itself an indispensable adjunct to com- 
merce. 

“New York is learning a great lesson: that its newspapers are 
inseparable from commercial prosperity and social life.” 
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THE ABYSS WHICH BREEDS EARTHQUAKES 


HOLE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA some 200 
A miles east of Japan in the Pacific Ocean is held in much 
of the recent press comment to be mainly responsible 

for the stupendous Japanese catastrophe. This, together with 
the statement that our supposedly ‘‘solid earth” is still going 
through its “‘growing-pains, ” some part of it being shaken on an 
average every half hour, forms part of the information that a 
renewed and acute interest on the subject of earthquakes has 
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That the margin of the Pacifie Ocean forms the ‘““most: active 
earthquake zone of the earth,” is agreed to by Professor Omori, 
chairman of the Japanese Earthquake Investigation Committee, 
and one of the world’s leading seismologists. As might be sup- 
posed, the Japanese have done perhaps more research of late 
years than any other nation, in the comparatively new scientific 
study of earthquakes. That they have had ample opportunity 
for investigation may be seen from the fact pointed out by 
Professor Omori in an article quoted in the New York Evening 
Post that in eight years they have 
‘‘recorded 8,831 separate shocks.” 
This average of three a day, of 
course, includes thousands which 
were so slight as to be recorded 
only on the delicate seismograph, 
which records all earth shocks. 
Professor Omori’s definition of an 


MIOWAY 
A 


earthquake agrees with the prin- 


ciples already quoted, and he is 


said to have realized that cireum- 


From tie New York ‘‘Times’’ 


PROFILE OF THE OCEAN-BED FROM PANAMA 


brought out. Scientists, pseudo-scientists and sensationalists 
have laid before the public theories ranging from the inevitable 
ultimate destruction of Japan, to a coming reconstruction of the 
whole European continent. 
be most generally agreed upon by authorities on the subject of 
earthquakes, have been clearly put several times in recent news- 
paper articles on the Japanese earthquake. Says Dr. Henry S. 
Washington of the Carnegie Institution, writing in the New York 
Times: 


‘The Japanese islands form one of a series of island ‘festoons’ 
that fringe the Asiatic continent. Outside of these festoons and 
not far from them are long, narrow troughs in the sea-floor, like 
deep, narrow valleys on the land, which run parallel to the trend 
of the island groups. The deepest portion of these troughs, in 
which the bottom is more than 3,000 fathoms (about three miles 
and a half) below the surface, are known as ‘deeps.’ That which 
is nearest to Japan, from 100 to 250 miles away, is known as the 
Tuscarora deep, and was discovered by the United States war- 
ship Tuscarora in 1874. 

“This structure of fringing island festoons and apparently 
related ‘deeps’ is supposed by most geologists to be caused by 
wrinkling of the crust during the slow cooling and contraction 
of the globe, the ‘deeps’ being the downward and the island 
festoons the upward parts of the combined fold. That this 
wrinkling movement is still in progress in the Japanese area is 
evident by many observations in Japan. These show that the 
eastern coast of Japan, and especially of the main island Hondo, 
is gradually rising, while parts of the western coast are sinking. 

“Thus the Japanese islands are slowly tilting toward the west. 
This tilting movement is caused apparently by a thrust or pres- 
sure from the ocean side. As the Tuscarora deep forms an in- 
tegral part of the Japanese wrinkle, this ‘deep’ must be con- 
tinuously getting deeper and probably narrower. Also, it is 
practically certain, again to judge from such analagous occur- 
rences, that the bottom of the narrow trench is cracked. 

“Tn accordance with what is known elsewhere of such crustal 
movements, this continuous pressure which produces the wrin- 
kling also will ‘accumulate stress,’ as the phrase is, until some- 
thing has to give way somewhere. The accumulated pressure 
is thus relieved by slipping along the fault-crack or system of 
cracks. As one consequence of this the sides, which are, of 
course, very rough and irregular, rub together and set up vibra- 
tions in the solid rocks of the crust, which are propagated in all 
directions and form the earthquake.” 


The facts, however, which seem to~ 


stances were ripening for a violent 
and destructive quake in Japan. 
Chester A. Reeds, assistant 
curator of geology at the Ameri- 
ean Museum of Natural History, 
further points out in the paper 
quoted above, that the moun- 
tains in Japan are comparatively 
young, and according to geologi- 
eal standards are still growing. 
In fact, there are hardly any rocks in the country which are of 
later than Tertiary origin. "The tendency to slip along fault 
planes, he notes, is further intensified in Japan by the fact (as 
may ‘be seen in the diagram) that the angle of the sea-floor at the 
coast, as well as the angle of the mountains, is very sharp. He 
ends with the comforting assurance that Japan will probably be 
free from earthquakes of great magnitude for twenty or thirty 
years to come. The rock layers have now been relieved of strain, 
and it will probably be that length of time before a further push- 
ing up of the earth and mountains subjects them to a new strain. 
This statement, according to the New York Evening Post, 
agrees more or less substantially with that of Professor Frederick 
W. Sohon, the geologist of Fordham University. Admitting 
that not a great deal is known with certainty about the interior 
structure of the earth, he puts one scientific theory as to the 
underlying cause of earthquakes thus: 


TO JAPAN 


“The. tendency of the earth is to bring into equilibrium the — 
surface pressures, due to mountains or inequalities in the surface. 
Erosion carries away great masses of rock and produces changes 
in pressure. When these reach a point where they are stronger 
than the rock strata can stand, the strata ‘“‘fault”’ or crack, and ~ 
slide against each other along the length of the fault. This 
dislocation or displacement may be many feet in some instances. — 
This sudden readjustment of balance produces terrific tremblings 
in the earth.” 


The same general idea as to the interior structure of the earth 
appeared in a statement in the New York Tribune, by Jacques | 
W. Redway, F. R. G.8., director of the meteorological laboratory 
at Mount Vernon, New York. The authorities quoted so far — 
may be said to represent one general school of thought on the 
theory of earthquakes. A somewhat different explanation is 
given, according to the New York Times, by Professor T. J. J. 
See, of the Mare Island Observatory at San Francisco. Accord- ~ 
ing to this version, the assumption apparently is made that a 
molten bed of lava underlies the Pacific Ocean as well as Japan, 
and that the sea-water filtering down into this forms steam—with 
explosive results. The account continues: . 


‘*Professor See has definitely ascribed the earthquakes in Japan 
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to the leakage of the sea at the bottom of the 
Tuscarora Deep into the lava underneath, thereby 
causing a commotion which reacted on the surface 
of the sea and the near-by Japanese islands. Accord- 
ing to Professor See it would not be necessary for a 
erack to exist at the bottom of the deep, because 
the pressure of the water at that great depth would 
force moisture through whatever thickness of rock 
and earth might lie between the crust of the earth 
and the 'lava.”’ 


Other writers connect earthquakes with volcanic 
_ disturbances, altho this is supposed to be an out- 
worn theory, according to most of the authorities 
so far quoted. On the other hand it is pointed out 
that earthquakes, volcanic disturbances, and gigantic 
waves have been spreading havoe around the world 
in a sort of cycle since the Chilean earthquake last 
November. In February there were earthquakes 
all through the South Sea Islands, and tidal waves 
in Hawaii. In April, with shocks in Mexico, the 
voleanoes in Ecuador and the Andes generally, as 
well as Hawaii, became threatening. Then came the 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius in June, followed by a 
much larger one of Mt. Etna. If there is, as Dr. 
Washington says, no ground for the popular belief 
connecting earthquakes and voleanoes, what, ask 
these writers, is the matter this year with the poor 
old earth? 
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Is America, ask others, due for one of these 
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From ‘‘L’Illustration’’ (Paris) 
THE EARTHQUAKE’S AUTOGRAPH 


Tracing made by the Japanese quake of September 1 on the seismograph of the 
observatory of the Parc Saint-Maur, in Paris. Before the earthquake, the lines 
traced by the stylus on the revolving cylinder are straight. Imperceptible waves 
mark the frequent trepidation of the earth produced by the passage of trains, the sound 
of bells, etc. A special stylus nicks the seconds. At the first quake, the straight line 
breaks suddenly (as one sees in the small fraction of the diagram reproduced above). 
The oscillations become progressively intense from one part to another of the straight 
line. On the lower diagram they assume their full extent and fall over on the earlier 
lines above or on the later lines below and ‘then gradually die away. 


corded earthquakes, according to the New York World: 
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| ‘From “7 Iilustration’”’ (Paris) 
_| AVERAGE ANNUAL SHOCKS 
JAPAN’S EARTHQUAKE RECORD 


| The left-hand map shows the average annual number of earthquake shocks 
| in Japan in different districts, and on the east coast, the relative frequency 
| of tidal waves (indicated by wavy lines of shading). The right-hand map 
"shows (by shading of graduated intensity, according to the table at the foot) 
the comparative incidence of seismic disasters in various parts since the 
| fifth century, based on “Seismological Geography,’ by Montessus de Ballore. 


GREAT DISASTERS SINCE FIFTH CENTURY 
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As to what extent the United States is in danger, the 
Rev. Father Francis A. Tondorf, Director of the George- 


‘town University Seismic Observatory, is authority for a 


statement in the New York Times that much of our country, 
at any rate, is almost.immune. A city like New York, he 
points out, is on a faultless earthbed, and he adds: 


“The rest of the American Atlantic mainland is prac- 
tically safe, and this despite the Laurentian fault which 
begins in Massachusetts, runs north into Canada and then 
switches back, passing through northern New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia and Maryland to,the Carolinas. 

“ Along the Laurentian fault earthquake activity has 
been appreciable. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century this‘ activity was manifested principally in New 
England, but was not of serious consequence. In more 
recent years the activity has been largely confined to that. 
part of the fault which lies in Virginia and the Carolinas, 


the two most notable instances of this activity being the 


Charleston quakes of August, 1886, and January, 1903. — 
‘““The Charleston earthquake of 1886, an insignificant 
affair when compared with the great Japanese disaster 
of last week, was the most severe earth shock which ever 
took place inthe Eastern section of the United States.” 


Meanwhile, according to Dr. Bailey Wills of the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, and N. H. Heck, Chief 
of the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, instruments for predicting earth- 
quakes are being worked on and perfected. They do not 
hope for a prediction of the day and intensity of expected — 
quakes, but simply a general means of indicating where 
within the next five or ten years quakes are likely to 
occur. For the present, it appears, we need not worry. 
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JOHNSTOWN’S FLOOD OF NEGRO LABOR 
N* SINCE THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD has that 


Pennsylvania city been so much in the public eye as it 

has been since its Mayor warned most of the negro 
residents, “for their own safety and the safety of the public,” 
to leave the city at once, following a riot in a negro colony in 
which the instigator and three white policemen were killed, 
and two others seriously wounded. The Mayor’s warning was 
not an official proclamation, but, remarks the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, ‘‘the Mayor 
has never repudiated his state- 
ment, which was given wide 
publicity.” The edict applied 
only to negroes who have not 
resided for at least seven years 
in Johnstown, but it also in- 
cluded Mexiean laborers in the 
steel mills, for, as the Mayor 
explains, in the event of a 
race riot they might, with 
their dark complexions, be 
mistaken for negroes. 

Mayor Joseph Cauffiel. who 
is charged by the Boston. Post 
with this “wholesale violation 
of constitutional rights,’’ came 
into the limelight a year ago, 
Johnstown dispatches remind 
us, “when he told saloon- 
keepers of the city that, they 
might sell real beer ‘if they 
complied with the law.” 
“The Mayor’s latest and 
most extraordinary ban, which 
hasn’t a legal leg to stand 
on,” declares the Johnstown 
Ledger, “is on a par with the 
beer edict, and with his prom- 
ise to a Bible class that unless 
beer stopt flowing, he would call 
out the United States cavalry 
and chase the rum-runners out of the country.’’ Furthermore, 
says this paper, ‘only a comparatively few negroes who were 
unfamiliar with the Mayor’s little eccentricities have been 
frightened into leaying the city.” His Honor, on the other 
hand, maintains in a statement that— 


I WISH [| WUZ 
BACK IN DIXIE - 


“As Mayor of this city I’m not going to stand idle and allow the 
South to dump its eriminals and riff-raff into Johnstown. 
The negroes can stay where they belong. That’s in the South. 
The old-time negroes in this city never gave us any trouble, but the 
seum that has been brought here is not going to remain while 
I’m Mayer. Their colonies are lined with houses of prostitu- 
tion, and dives for the sale of moonshine and dope. That 
has to stop, and the negroes responsible for it must leave 
the city. : 

“Tf these negroes remain here, we could never stop the wave 
of crime this winter. The Cambria plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company is running slack. Men are being laid off and the 
thousands of negroes and Mexicans imported here are not needed. 
What are thousands of the idle negroes and Mexicans, stimulated 
by poison liquor and dope, going to do in Johnstown this winter?” 


The Mayor also felt it necessary, because of intense feeling 


against the negroes of Johnstown, it is said, to ban future im- 
portation of negro and Mexican laborers, and to prohibit negroes 
from holding meetings or social functions. Church services, 
however, are permitted. Visitors, under the new régime, 
are required to register with the chief of police, and to report 
in person at the end of each week of their stay in Johnstown. 
Almost immediately after the edict was published the Mexican 


Embassy at Washington asked the Department of State for an 
explanation of the Mayor’s actions, and Governor Pinchot, 
replying to a telegram from the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, declared that “‘the whole power 
of this Commonwealth will be used if necessary to maintain 
Constitutional rights.’’ Closely following these events came 
the primary election, and the subsequent elimination of the 
Mayor as a candidate to succeed himself. ‘In fact,” says a 
Johnstown dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “‘it is 
believed here that Mayor Cau- 
ffiel put on this grandstand 
play for the purpose of winning 
the nomination.” 

Northern and Southern 
papers unite in condemning 
the action of Mayor Cauffiel, 
and a few blame the steel com- 
pany for importing “cheap 
labor.”” Says the Utica Press, 
for instance: 


ORDER OF THE MAYOR Al 
BoE NNSYCVANIA OWN _- 


‘Tn the first place, one would 
like to know the authority 
under which a Mayor is given 
power to decree who shall or 
shall not live in any com- 
munity. Next, what fairness 
is there in an expulsion of 
members of any race because 
of troubles that may be blamed 
on one of its individuals? 
Third, how does the question 
of residence, even in the pecu- 
liarly salubrious air of Johns- 
town, determine the guilt or 
innocence of those responsible 
for any crime?” 


In the opinion of the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘the May- 
or’s action amounted to a 
plain shirking of his sworn 
duty.” “It was a dangerous 
experiment, sure to arouse a 
worse feeling between the 
races than would otherwise exist,’”’ thinks the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and in the Johnstown Democrat we read: 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


“The negroes who have come to Johnstown in search of 
employment may not all of them be of the most desirable class. 
But until they have committed some overt act they are entitled 
to the same freedom of movement and the same protection as 
whites who come hither to work in our various industries.” 


This, in effect, is also the view of the Philadelphia Record, 
Manchester Union, Boston Post, Louisville Times, Mobile 
Register, Savannah News, Columbia (S. C.) State, Memphis Com- 
mercial-A ppeal, and Harrisburg Telegraph. Says the last-named: 


“If Mayor Joseph Cauffiel can’t keep order in Johnstown he, 


and not thousands of innocent and unoffending residents, should 
be ordered out. His demand that all negroes of less than seven 
years’ residence in Johnstown leave that place is as illegal as it 
is unjust. If he paid more attention to the enforcement of law 


a 


y 


and devoted less time to giving the city a bad name among its — 


neighbors, probably there would be less disorder in Johnstown.” 


In the Johnstown episode several Southern papers apparently : 


see an opportunity to return a compliment to Northern 
papers, and at the same time whisper a word of warning in 


the ear of the negro who still remains in Dixie. ‘‘ Whatever — 


criticism may be made of the South in its treatment of the 
negro, the masses are never punished for the misdeeds of a few 
individuals,” we are told by the Mobile Register, and the Louis- 
ville Times reminds us that “no Mayor of Atlanta or Mobile, 
for example, has warned the negro population to leave.” 
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~ Wewish European premiers were 
their national debts as they are 
_ about resenting national insults.— 
— Columbus Dispatch. 


- Our national policy of aloofness 
_ from Europe is the harder to under- 


~ else-—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


mont. 


Homeoparuic treatment of mob violence will never cure it.— 


Greenville Piedmont. 


Our country’s greatest undeveloped resources are its 
—Greenville Piedmont. - 


Mussouini's idea of diplomacy is using a section of lead pipe. 


—Greenville Piedmont. 


Tue statesman makes the commonwealth an end; the politi- 


cian, a means.—Boston Herald. 


Presipent Coo.uipcr likes the way 
that he is easily pleased.—Little 
Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir begins to appear the coal 
operators and miners buried the 
hatchet in the same old place.— 
Detroit News. 


One thing Minnesota statesmen 
are doing for the district—adver- 
tising her climate as a cure for lung 
weaknesses.—Detroit News. 


One of the reasons why King 
Solomon got a reputation for wis- 
dom was that he never had to settle 
shortage situation. New 
York Tribune. 


as sensitive about the paying of 


stand on account of our national 
policy of butting in on everything 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S way of 


: _ confirming the suspicion that the ; ; 
_ White House contains Presidential timber is to say nothing and 
saw wood.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


An optimist is one who believes that politics will pass the age of 


bunk in about twenty years.—Houston Post. 


_ Henry Forp says he doesn’t want to be President, and he 
generally gets his way.—Indianapolis News. 


Tue lamb and the lion will lie down together when the lamb 
hasn’t anything the lion wants.—Bridgeport Star. 


We are thinking of trying to get a checking concession for hats 
for the political ring.—Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 


a 


Tr is getting so that the church is about the only safe place to 
go to on Sunday.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


a Ir is clear now that the League can weather all storms if the 
_ storms are not permitted to reach it.—West Palm Beach Post. 
Oo 


- Tye man who said our wild life has disappeared probably 
overlooked the ‘‘young intellectuals.” —Pacific Coast Service. 


__Tr’s remarkable how few of the persons killed at grade-crossings 
on Sundays are on their way to church.—Liitle Rock Arkansas 
_ Gazette. ' 

ef “BANANAS have suddenly gone up 3 per cent.,” says the 
New York Herald. So they did have some, after all—Punch 


(London). 


‘Men are of two classes—those wae 
d forget about it, and those who : 
rk to-morrow and forget about it.—Moniteau County (Mo.) 


THE best way to end war is not to begin it.—Greenville Pied- 


people. 


_ ik Prohibition is being 
enforced. One by one, his virtues come to light; it now appears 


ITALY’S PART IN THE CONCERT OF NATIONS 


—Smith in the Providence News. 


do their best work to-day 
promise to do their best 


FRANCE now has the mailed fist and Germany the tight one.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Dempsey has nothing on us: we have to fight for our money, 
too.—A sheville Times. 


Wir Europe it is a case of working in peace or of resting in 
peace.—A sheville Times. 


THE most common impediment in the speech of Americans is 
gum.—Birmingham News. 


Ir the Germans would toe the mark, they might be able to lift 
it to higher levels.—A sheville Times. 


AN evangelist denounces betting as a ‘“‘means of getting money 
for nothing.’’ Worse than that, it frequently is a means of 
getting nothing for your money.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Kasp alien influx down—but not 
out.—Wall Street Journal. 


Wuat keeps this old world to- 
gether, after all, is that it never 
needs as much as it wants.—De- 
troit News. 


Tue Italian Navy having de- 
feated an orphan asylum, we can 
again recall the glory of Rome.— 
Cleveland Times. : 


A RECENT Vera Cruz strike 
ended in a victory for the public, 
which proves that Mexico is still 
too uncivilized to deserve recog- 
nition by these enlightened United 
States.—Life (New York). 


A sPECIAL amplifier for political 
spellbinders relieves the strain on 
the speaker’s voice. What is really 
needed, however, is a device that 
will relieve the strain on the listen- 
er’s intelligence.—Life (New York). 


WELL, we see Judge Gary has 
decided in his kindly way to have 
the consumers of steel products 
pay some of the workers about 10 per cent. more per hour.— 
Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


FRANCE says Germany must give until it hurts or it will hurt 
until she gives.—Arkansas Gazette. 


AGE is coming on when ideals contract into ideas and finally 
slump into deals.—EI Paso Herald. . 


Ir would appear that Italy is a better collector than liquidator 
of debts.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


One of these days public opinion will go on a strike against 
strikes.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tue forces of nature are tragically destructive, but they don’t 
do it in the name of patriotism.—Hartford Times. 


“In hopes of doing better next time with Dempsey, Firpo will 


study English.” Might begin with Punch.—Wall Street Journal. 


Awncet Fores has entered politics in Mexico. Many a Mexi- 


can has emerged from Mexican politics an angel.—Dallas News. 


Tr’s a sad commentary on politicians that a President can earn 
a reputation for sagacity by disregarding their advice.—Deitroit 
News. 


In spite of Cabinet resignations it is stated that the Spanish 
offensive in Morocco will be pursued. By the Moors?—Punch 
(London). 


Sritz, the Southern professor who has made flour, rubber, 
molasses, tapioca, dyes and flavoring extracts out of sweet 
potatoes, hasn’t succeeded in making anything better of them 
than sweet potatoes.—Detroit News. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


CANADIAN PRESS ON HALTING RUM-RUNNING FROM CANADA 


HE BARBED-WIRE OF FOREIGN ENTANGLE- 
MENTS frightens Uncle Sam in the form of the League 

of Nations or of European reconstruction, according to 

some pleasantly sarcastic Canadian editors, who add that this 
same rich uncle of the world hasn’t the slightest hesitancy in 
inviting outside nations to get.tangled up in his own barbed-wire 
of Prohibition legislation. Thus England was asked to expand 
the three-mile limit convention of the seven seas, they say, in 
order to protect the United States from the busy bootleggers of 
the main. Now they note that the Canadian Government, upon 
our request to cooperate with the United States in prohibiting 
illegal shipments of liquor from Canada, has agreed to a parley 
which is scheduled for November. To sound Canadian opinion 
on this plan Tur Lirrrary Digzst has gathered by telegraph the 
views of Canadian editors from coast to coast of the Dominion. 
If some of them indicate that no very efficient result can pro- 
ceed from the conference, there are others who believe that as 
good neighbors it is wholly natural Canada and the United States 
should combine their efforts to stop the flow of Canadian liquor 
into the States. But among the surprizing revelations of the 
following editorials is the statement that much liquor manu- 
factured in the United States is sent into Canada and shipped 
back again for consumption by thirsty Americans as being a 
Canadian product. In connection with the drive against boot- 
legging on the border, between Canada and this country, London 
dispatches relate that the articles by The Daily News of that city 
on whisky-running off American coasts has stirred up Wash- 
ington, and the proof of it.is said to lie in ‘‘the announcement by 
Ambassador Harvey that he expects to take up the whole ques- 


CANADIAN 


GoozeE 


THAT LEAKY APARTMENT ABOVE 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


tion of smuggling from the Bahamas and Canada into the United 
States with the chiefs of the British Government.’’ These dis- 
patches inform us further that ‘‘Colonel Harvey believes that 
Britain will cooperate effectively to stamp out the traffic, as the 
overwhelming sentiment in England is against British vessels 
dishonoring the Union Jack by using it to cover violations of the 
laws of a friendly nation.”’ 

The sharp differences of opinion on the subject of rum-running, 
which appear in the subsequent remarks, are traceable chiefly to 
the varying regulations affecting drink in the several provinces. 
As the St. John Telegraph-Journal reminds us, there is a national 
law in the United States regulating the consumption of spirits 
and other alcoholic beverages, but in Canada the provinces ‘‘are 
not a unit on the question,”’ and it adds: 


‘‘Our Federal Government has placed severe restrictions on 
the important export of liquor conforming with public opinion 
as exprest in each province. These regulations are for the pro- 
The United States has passed national 


tection of Canadians. 


NO WONDER IT DOESN’T GET DRY 
-—Talburt in the Pittsburgh Sun. . 


legislation with the same end in view for the protection of its 
citizens. Each country is endeavoring to enforee its own 
legislation. > 

“In our opinion that is all Canada can be expected to do. — 
Any attempt to patrol the international line, if that is what — 
cooperation means, to protect the United States, would be. 
absurd as. well as impossible. Our restrictions against the 
export of liquor by vessels from customs ports are at present 
drastic and effective. 
needs the cooperation of Canada to protect itself against rum- 
runners implies a condition of inefficiency that is not flattering — 
to a great nation.” 


Passing from New Brunswick, which is dry, to the Province 
of Quebec, which is wet, we find the Montreal Herald saying that 
the proposal for joint action between Canada and the United 


The suggestion that the United States — 
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States is sure to ‘‘have sympathetic consideration of the Cana- 
dian authorities.” This daily rather resents “ the idea prevailing 
mm some quarters that the Canadian authorities more or is 
countenance this illegal traffic” and it points out that— 


: ““As a matter of fact, the question of Prohibition i i 

in the hands of the Provincial authorities to dens 
Province of Quebec allows the public sale of liquor through the 
liquor commission. A somewhat similar policy is in foree in 
British Columbia, while in Manitoba a new law has just been 
passed which will allow citizens to purchase a limited quantity 
of liquor on obtaining a permit. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that Ontario, which is a Prohibition Province, 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


has huge whisky distilleries and large breweries which are 
allowed to manufacture for export. Furthermore, there are large 
districts in Ontario where for many years the growing of grapes 
for wine-making has been one of the principal industries. Ontario 
still allows the manufacture of wine from grapes on a large scale 
-and allows the manufacturers to sell that wine in the Province 
_of Ontario, but not to advertise it. Indeed, the representatives 
of Ontario in the Federal Parliament are so jealous of this indus- 

try that they have protested against the reduction of the tariff 
on French wines imported into the Province of Quebee on the 
_ ground that this would hurt the Ontario wine-making industry.” 


ES 


—_ =o 


As far as the Province of Quebec is concerned, the Montreal 

_ Herald adds, there has been a marked tightening up of law en- 

- forcement ‘‘for the express purpose of preventing illegal exporta- 

__ tion of liquor into the United States.”” We are told further that 

_ “it is a well-known fact that much of the liquor which is sold in 

~ bottles bearing the label of the Quebec Liquor Commission is 

obtained from other sources and has not been purchased in the 

Z Province of Quebec, the labels being fraudulent ones printed in 

the United States.”’ A French-language Montreal newspaper, 

_ La Presse, remarks: 

a. “Prohibition, which is a law in the United States, is no legal 
obligation outside the American frontier. It does not devolve 
on us to see that an American law is respected on our territory— 
a law enacted for the Americans, which we have refused to copy. 

«9 acegpt the suggested | cooperation so as to protect the 

frontier against the smuggling of alcohol, would be necessarily 

- equivalent to considering as a crime of common law and of inter- 

national compass, the contravention to the American Prohibition 

_ law. This is going too far. We do not believe that the world is 
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[ANY HOLES TO WATCH 


—Marcus in the New York Times. 


ready to concede so much to the adherents of Prohibition, and 
Canada would be ill-advised to admit such a pretension.” 


La Presse goes on to say that the Canadian Federal Govern- 
ment, which is competent in this matter, ‘‘can not but recognize 
the views and sentiments of the Provinces that have not adhered 
to the policy of Prohibition” and it adds: 


‘Moreover, we would give proof of very little tact if we gave 
way to the instances of the American Prohibitionists, for, what 
happens in the United States, and what we know, shows evi- 
dently that the public opinion of our neighbors is far from 
being unanimous. . 

“We have not to take any stand whatever in this conflict, 
by going out of our road and our frontier, to give a helping hand 
to the adherents of that measure.” 

We arrive now in the Province of Ontario, where the Toronto 
Daily Star remarks with some acerbity that responsibility for the 
failure or success of Prohibition in the United States ‘‘can not 
be shifted by the Washington authorities from their own people 
to the governments of foreign nations.’ It believes that if the 
Volstead Act is not efficiently enforced the main explanation 
must be “‘the ingenuity of American law-breakers and the slack- 
ness of American officials charged with the administration of the 
law.’’ The people of Canada wish to be neighborly and to en- 
courage respect for the laws of other nations, and have backed 
the Ontario authorities in vigorous measures to check the legal 
export of liquor to the United States ‘‘partly because they knew - 
that a proportion of it was side-tracked for illegal sale in this 
Province, and partly because they did not wish to be in alliance 
with the smugglers on the other side of the boundary.’”’ We read 
then: ; 

“Persons who know conditions on the Detroit-Windsor 
border realize that while the Canadian authorities have been 
straining their jurisdiction to check the rum-running, the liquor 
was often carried openly without fear of molestation when it 
reached United States territory. To the Canadian layman it 
seems unreasonable that the United States should ‘appeal to 


‘foreign nations to assist her in giving effect to her Prohibition 


legislation while she is too proud to use her Navy, and while her 
own officials in many border districts wink at. violations of the 
law. The best-thinking people on this side of the border recog- 
nize that the comity of nations would be served by the enact- 
ment of laws forbidding the export of intoxicating liquors to 
countries in which the local sale and importation is forbidden.” 


The Toronto Globe, writing of ‘“‘Nova Scotia’s rum-ships,”’ 
says: 


‘‘Canadian fishermen have been shut out of the United States 
(Continued on page 81) 
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LABOR ON TOP IN QUEENSLAND 


66 OWN WITH THE LORDS!” was a ery that eventu- 
1) ally reduced the Upper House of Parliament to a con- 
dition of relative harmlessness in England, but it 
remained for the Queenslanders of Australia to put an Upper 
House out of business completely. This they accomplished two 
years ago, and, as we are told in an article 
by the Labor Prime Minister of Queensland, 
“the present session is the second one in 
which Parliament has sat under a uni- 
cameral system.”’ Edward Granville Theo- 
dore is Prime Minister, Chief Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Vice-President of the Execu- 
tive Council, and he assures us in the Labor 
Magazine (London) that ‘‘the Upper House 
has not been missed, and is never likely to 
be revived.’ Quite evidently it is not missed 
by the Labor party. The Labor point of 
view is Mr. Theodore’s in his article—a point 
which the reader will bear in mind as the 
Prime Minister relates the party’s achieve- 
ments. Says Mr. Theodore: 

“The Parliamentary Labor party came 
into existence in Queensland in 1893. The 
wide-spread feeling of indignation aroused 
against the capitalists on account of their 
coercion of the shearers and maritime 
workers was largely responsible for the 
seventeen Labor Members returned in that 
year. For a long time the party fulfilled 
the function of a Parliamentary Opposition. 


“In 1904, however, Labor coalesced with 


a few advanced Liberals and formed a © By the Keystone V 
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ployed workers’ insurance with its concomitant levy on em- 
ployers, increase of rentals on the large pastoral holdings—the 
ery of repudiation and confiscation was raised. 

“During 1920 this ery was taken up afresh in London, when 
the Queensland Government in that year attempted to launch 
a loan in the city for development purposes. The Government 
was pointedly informed by the city magnates that there would 
be no money in London for Queensland unless it repealed what 
they regarded as ‘obnoxious’ legislation. 
The Government declined to yield to 
London coercion, and since 1920 has raised 
its external loans in New York.” 


As summarily—indeed, more so—the 
Labor party dealt with Queensland’s Upper 
House of Parliament, the Legislative 
Council: 


‘‘When the party first came into office in 
1915 it was much hampered in its legislation 
policy by a reactionary Legislative Council. 
This was a nominee chamber, the members 
being appointed for life. By a gradual process 
of ‘swamping’ the Labor party eventually 
gained the control of the Council, and in 
1921 passed through Parliament a bill which 
abolished that branch of the Legislature.’ 


PROPOSED FRENCH TAX ON 
FOREIGNERS 


r MHE ‘SCANDALOUS” PLIGHT 
of France, where foreigners are — 
said to be eating Frenchmen out 

of house and home and at the same time 


Company crowding them out, has led a member of 


Government under a Liberal Premier. The A LABOR PREMIER ‘the Chamber of Deputies, Taittinger by 


coalition lasted for three years. During 


that period the franchise was broadened, Pidwa a Soran Wie Sf Betoney ee oe name, to revive the fairly ancient sugges- 
: Z spokesman for labor in Queensland, : : . 3 P 
votes were given to women, old-age pensions hushtalish. declares tate Veoaeio tion of taxing foreigners. His bill to that 
were established, and many social and politi- ultimate policy is the replacement of effect has been published in outline, greatly 
eal reforms were accomplished. the capitalist institutions . . . by co- to the delight of certain Frenchmen, among ~ 
: ? 


“The coalition eventually came to grief operative or socialized organizations.”’ 


on a question of principle, which involved 
the sale of Crown lands. In the disso- 
lution of the coalition the Labor party was badly disrupted, 
and the recalcitrant element eventually merged into the Con- 
servative party. After 1907 the Labor party remained in oppo- 
sition with varying fortunes until 1915. 

“At the General Election in 1915 the reactionaries were swept 
from power, the Labor party being returned with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Since then it has weathered all storms, and in 
May of this year, after eight years of strenuous rule, it was again 
returned to power with the people’s emphatic endorsement.” 


This, thinks Mr. Theodore, was only natural, for, as he 
declares— 


“Labor’s ultimate policy is the replacement of the capitalist 
institutions which are used for exploitation of human labor 
by cooperative or socialized: organizations. This can be accom- 
plished by an extension of the economie functions of the State 
and municipality, and by the creation of semi-governmental 
cooperative bodies. The celerity with which this objective will 
be attained depends, not so much on the boldness of the legisla- 
tive program of the parliamentarians, as on the mental attitude 
and political progress of the people. 


“Tt will be understood, therefore, that since coming into. 


power the Queensland Labor party has been compelled to concern 
itself in the main with reforms and curative measures while doing 
its best to prepare the way for a more rapid, but: nevertheless 
gradual, progress toward reconstruction for the future.’ 


The Labor party has not lacked enemies, it appears. For 
instance, we read: 


‘Barly in its career as a Government the Queensland Labor 
Government encountered the bitter opposition of financial inter- 
ests. As each reform measure was introduced—e. g., State 
monopoly of workers’ accident insurance, taxation of absentee 


capitalists, municipalization of the private tramways, unem- ~ 


them General Cordonnier, former Com- 
mandant of the French Army of the East. 


Foreigners are a burden, argues the General, and should 


be made to pay for their fun. They have debauched French 
finance, he says. They consume in hotels the milk that should — 
feed babies. In restaurants they eat, for next to nothing, a 
meal that bankrupts a Frenchman. The rate of exchange 
partly explains that. But there are other factors. Writing in 
La Democratie Nouvelle (Paris), General Cordonnier proceeds: 


“The American who strays into a modest restaurant and sits 
down opposite one of our great scientists may order the same 
snack as his vis-a-vis, but he pays for it with a half-dollar, : 
whereas the Frenchman surrenders nine frances. The foreigner 
has spent a mere nothing. The great scientist will skip the 
next meal, for his salary forbids two such indulgences a day. 
When the American puts down his fifty cents, he is through | 
with the affair. The Frenchman has still to pay tax after tax _ 
on this, that and the other. And besides, the rate of exchange ~ 
is against him. = a 

“Tf foreigners came to France to honor our dead, who have , 
saved them from the Germans, we might respect their intentions _ 
and eancel the cost they inflict upon us, but it does not appear — 
that they come for that purpose. The tourists bureaus no sooner _ 
transport people to Verdun or the Chemin des Dames, than they _ 
buy out a shop, dine magnificently in a fashionable restaurant, — 
and then go to the theater. As for the expense, the rate of | 
exchange makes it next to nothing.” 3 


Over against this plea of General Cordonnier’s, La Democratie q 
Nowvelle sets the contentions put forth by Biard d’ Aunet, a 
former minister plenipotentiary. D’Aunet sees no reason for 
taxing foreigners. He heartily disapproves of tlfe plan. ia 
Taittinger’s bill, he finds only absurdities, and he tells us: 4 


“According to Mr. Taittinger, ‘every foreigner’ spending — 


a 
-~ 
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more than eight days in France should 
1,000 franes, plus 200 franes for each 
Probably he means by this a yearly tax. 


; “The principal argument of M. Taittinger’s has at least the 
merit of novelty. ‘Foreigners,’ says he, ‘make a country’s 
fortune if it has a normal rate of exchange, but they ruin a coun- 
try if it has a depreciated rate of exchange. Their presence 
sends up prices and the rate of exchange drops lower and lower.’ 
Whereas, the economists are convinced that the presence of 
foreigners tends to improve the rate 
of exchange. Thus far, such has been 
its effect, they tell us.” 


pay a tax of at least 
person in his charge. 


Taittinger argues that the proposed 
tax would help to solve the housing 
problem. ‘It is scandalous,’ he 
says, “‘that, in consequence of the 
stoppage of building, apartments 
should be so scarce, while foreigners 
occupy a great share of the apartments 
left available.” These foreigners 
invade ‘‘even the hotels,’ which 
otherwise ‘‘might serve as temporary 

~ shelters for French people.’”’ To this, 
d’Aunet replies: 


“As we have not forbidden the 
coming of foreigners, their right to 
‘invade’ hotels built for their accom- 
modation and the apartments placed 
at their disposal would seem incontest- 
able. Moreover, this invasion is not 
so complete as to prevent French 
people’s finding ‘temporary shelter’ 
there if they can pay for it. If not, 
why should they care if foreigners 
instead of French people occupy the 
rooms? 

“A more careful study of the 
housing crisis would show M. Taittin- 
ger what the principal cause is and 
why such a state of things continues. 
If France has five or six thousand 
more foreigners than before the war, 
there are fifteen hundred thousand 
' fewer Frenchmen. The number of 
houses is about the same as it was, 
and in consequence there is room 
- enough for everybody. ’ 
“The crisis results from two causes. 
The first is the cityward migration of 
country folks. But it is a voluntary 
_ migration: and the scarcity of houses j ; 
in the big cities tends to discourage it. From this point of view. 
the searcity of houses is anything but an unmixed evil. In the 
next place, we have never accepted—that is to say, realized— 
the diminished purchasing power of our money in the matter of 
rents. It buys only two-thirds as much as it bought before 
_ the war. : 
- “The erisis is not less real on that account. There is only 
one way to combat it, and that is by promoting the construction 
of new buildings. Then the law of supply and demand would 
solve the problem in so far as is possible. That would be 
- much better for all concerned than the plan to give anti-French 
_ propaganda a new weapon by taxing foreigners.” 


BRITIS 


-- Nevertheless the friends of the tax on foreigners rail at the 


-outlanders who are overcrowding the city of Paris to the exclu- 
sion of natives, and they argue that: 


eet Germany would pay, and if the dollar, the florin, the 
- peseta and the Swiss france should become less arrogant, we 
might be able to build those cheap houses that are now built 
only on paper. As it is, the poilu sleeps outdoors, and a young 
- eouple in their rookery have room for only one child. Victory 
has not given us the means of repairing the damage done by the 
-yanquished. The rate of exchange prevents building and 
lodges neutrals in the houses that are left. es. 

: Ki Let us charge admission to the Paris we maintain at such 
expense, and let us use the sums thus accruing to build houses 


Te 


and improve the rate of exchange.” 


pee 
~ 


“Cool’’ idge in splendid ‘‘Ice'’-olation. 
—The Bystander (London). 
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LATIN-AMERICAN DISTRUST OF 
UNCLE SAM 


NCLE SAM’S WEIGHT in the political councils and 
trade marts of the world is becoming heavier day by 
day, remark some South American editors, who accuse 

him of using his overwhelming economic influence for ‘ultimate 
designs of greed and profit,” in the guise of Pan-American 
moves of cordiality. His diplomatic 
agents are constantly endeavoring to 
eliminate obstacles to American trade, 
and, by securing lower import duties 
on American manufactures, to put 
them in an advantageous position 
toward European competitors, de- 
clares La Informacion of Bolivia, 
which charges at the same time that 
the United States ‘offers no trade 
reciprocity,” but is always busy 
“erecting tariff walls against imports 
from Latin-American countries.”” The 
statement of Dr. Zeballos, ex-Minister 
to the United States from the Argen- 
tine, which was made in an address 
before the Williamstown Institute of 
Foreign Politics, that the prevailing 
mind throughout Latin America is 
one of “‘distrust’’ toward the United 
States, is considered by La Nacion of 
Buenos Aires, the Mercurio of San- 
tiago, Chile, and El Diario of Ecuador 
as a fair interpretation of the Latin- 
American attitude. Says El Diario: 


“Dr. Zeballos’s declaration came 
at a most opportune time, inasmuch 
as the United States are daily realiz- 
ing that only through mutual knowl- 
edge and intercourse can they live 
at peace with the twenty republics 
forming what is commonly called 
Latin America. We know that the 
American people are sometimes at a 
loss to understand our grievances, 
attributing them to envy or ingrati- 
tude; but we intend to dispel such 
an erroneous belief by bringing before 
them some events of recent years 
which will convince them that justice 
has not always been on the side of might, especially in some of 
their Caribbean adventures.”’ 


H CHAFF 


This Ecuador daily goes on to say that the Republican Ad- 
ministration has practically followed in the footsteps of the 
Democrats, and it can see ‘‘no improvement in spite of the 
promises made during the Republican campaign of 1920.” We 
read then: 


‘‘We remember quite distinctly Messrs. Harding and Coolidge 
preaching the abandonment of the policy followed by President 
Wilson toward some of the weaker nations of this hemisphere. 
Immediate withdrawal of American forees from Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, Nicaragua and other temporarily restrained nations 

‘ was to follow the Republican victory; but the three years elapsed 
have brought no change and to the bitterness of violated rights 
has been added a profound distrust of the promises made by 
statesmen of such high standing.” 


El Expectador of Colombia believes that the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration ‘‘faces one problem whose settlement will be carefully 
watched by Latin America, namely, the Tacna-Arica arbitration 
treaty between Chile and Peru,” according to which the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to arbitrate the differences that have 
separated the two countries during the past forty years. This 
daily recalls that when victorious Chile wrested the provinces 


Q4 


of Tacna and Arica from Peru after the War of 1884, the peace 
treaty stipulated that a’plebiscite was to be held within ten years, 
to decide to which country the provinces would definitely belong. 
The plebiscite provided for a cash indemnity to the country 
losing its claim to the territory from the country in whose favor 
the vote should decide. Owing to long-pending differences the 
plebiscite was never held, and the present treaty empowers the 
President of the United States to decide the conditions under 
which it is to be conducted and grants him ample powers to 
lay down new rules if the former provisions are found inade- 


quate. This journal adds: 


‘The case will evidently turn against Peru, whose claim to the 
territories is nevertheless. based on historical and legitimate 
rights. But the work done by Chile since 1884 and the thorough 
chileanization of the region in dispute, which is reluctantly ad- 
mitted by Peru herself, will undoubtedly be powerful factors in 
the arbitration award. A cash indemnity would seem to be the 
only thing that Peru can reasonably expect, but against this, 
which would be the logical outcome of a troublous situation, 
there must be considered the strong popular feeling in Peru 
against a mercenary bargain which is considered a national 
humiliation.” 


Of the Central American Disarmament Treaty, this Colom- 
bian journal says: 


‘“When the United States indorsed so warmly the agreement 
entered into by the Central American republics not to recognize 
revolutionary governments they apparently repudiated their 
previous attitude in this respect. Only a few months ago the 
State Department approved and recognized the revolutionary 
movement of the Liberal Party in Guatemala, which brought 
about the dissolution of the Central American Federation, tho 
by previous treaties and agreements special pledges had been 
given to consider all such moves as unconstitutional.” 


The divergent policies of the United States in many Latin- 
- American eases is attributed to opposite tendencies between the 
late President Harding and Secretary of State Hughes, by La 
Prensa of El Salvador, which remarks: 


“Harding was the pacifist, Hughes is the imperialist. <A 
citizen of the United States to-day is the equivalent of a citizen 
of Rome eighteen centuries ago. Any complaint of a United 
States citizen abroad brings forthwith from the State Depart- 
ment an imperative demand for redress, regardless of the justice 
involved. Hughes thus represents the increasing strength of the 
capitalistic world, characteristic of all empires since the begin- 
ning of modern society.” 


Uncle Sam is subjected to further strictures by the Buenos 
Aires Prensa, which eriticizes the report made to Secretary Hughes 
by Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the United States delegation. 
to the recent Pan-American Conference at Santiago, Chile. 
According to the New York Evening Post these Buenos Aires 
criticisms have been widely circulated in the Latin-American 
capitals and in Europe, and among them we find the following: 


“But as far as fundamental questions which the conference 
was to deal with, arbitration, disarmament, the standardization 
of the right of trade-marks, patents of invention, the standards 
of customs, the adoption of a uniform coin (the dollar), the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and other important matters which the United 
States have been bringing up since 1890, altho some of them 
appear on the records, they have failed definitely. . . 

“With respect to the Monroe Doctrine, the chairman of the 
delegation recognizes the fact that all the republics agreed that 
that is a question of national polities in the United States which 
can not be transformed into a document adopted by all the other 
American countries, which will not adopt it. It is certainly 
worthy of the greatest attention of the Government of the 
United States and of the other republics of Pan-American policy 
from a cultural and even a commercial point of view, and is 
without doubt convenient and even useful for all the States. 
The United States have a great function to suffer as promoters 
of that policy; but it is necessary to reorganize it on a different 
basis, taking into consideration the discontent which exists in 
the greater part of the republics in order to eliminate this dis- 
content by large deeds of prudence and loyalty.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S NEW MONEY 


HE CHRONIC AGONY of Russian finances and 

the progressive depreciation of the paper ruble, we are 

told, preoceupies and perplexes the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In order to cope with the situation and to create a 
better means of exchange than the ruble, the Soviet Govern- 
ment promulgated a decree on October 11, 1922, granting the 
State Bank permission to issue special bank-notes, called tcher- 
vonizy (gold coins), whose value it was decided to maintain 
at a fixt level. Thus, since the end of the last year, Russia 
has had two ecurrencies—the rubles printed in ever-increasing 
numbers by the Commissariat for Finances and the tchervontay 
issued by the State Bank. The Berlin Rul summarizes the 
October decree as follows: 


“The tchervonietz is a bank-note representing a certain gold 
value, tho the State Bank does not undertake the obligation 
of exchanging it for gold on the demand of the bearer. But it 
can be exchanged, as a certain stable unit, for Soviet rubles, 
according to the rate of exchange of the day. Thus, while the 
latter’s value is continuously falling, the tchervonietz retains its 
original value (representing every day an increasing number of 
rubles), and! an unchanged buying capacity with regard to 
dollars, pounds sterling, and other stable currencies.” 


Aceording to the decree, the State Bank can issue these 
bank-notes only against a permanent gold basis equal to at 
least one-quarter of the nominal value of the total sum issued. 
Each itchervonietz is equal to ten gold rubles. 


Commenting upon the cireulation of the new bank-notes, © 


Vitstnik Finansov (The Financial Herald), the official weekly 
of the People’s Commissariat for Finances, says: 


“They have already won the sympathy and the confidence 
of the population; this is proved by the fact that their value 
really remains unchanged and that they are accepted very will- 
ingly by everybody, tho, unfortunately, they do not spread 
out all over the country, but remain confined to Moscow, Petro- 
grad, and a few other big centers. The latter circumstance 


must be ascribed to the fact that people prefer to keep their | 


savings in the tchervontzy rather than in the ever-depreciating 


rubles and, consequently, prefer not to release them. Also, — 


the ten gold rubles value of a tchervonictz represents an enor- 
mous sum, absolutely beyond small transactions of the peasants.” 


Nevertheless, as time goes on, the Soviet press perceive not 
only advantages gained, but also the losses entailed by the emis- 
sion of the tchervontzy. Thus, in the Moscow Pravda we find 
an interesting article by Mr. Preobrazhensky, an authoritative 


financial Soviet expert, in which he analyzes the whole financial 


situation of Russia in connection with the appearance of the 
new currency. He begins by stating that since April, 1923, the 
paper ruble has been losing its value much quicker than was 
the case in the-previous months. This assertion is supported 
by the Economicheskaia Zhizn, which points out that the total 


number of paper rubles issued in the first five years of the revo- — 


lution, until January 1, 1923, was equal to 1.9 quadrillions, while 
toward the beginning of July this figure rose to 9 quadrillions. 
Thus, in six months there were issued three-and-one-half times 
as many rubles as in the preceding five years. 


* 


At the same — 


time, continues Mr. Preobrazhensky, the total gold value of | 


this sea of paper money is at the present moment lower than — 
it was a few months ago: 116 million gold rubles in April as _ 


against 76.5 millions in July, and he adds: 


“Such a rapid depreciation can not be explained by the rapidity 
of the emission alone. 


rubles are being replaced in circulation by the tchervonizy. . . 


It must be ascribed to the fact that 


> 


- 


Z 
‘ 


The end of this will be that either the ruble will be reduced to~- 


the rdle of an insignificant fellow traveler accompanying the bank- 


note in the réle of small bills used for change, or else it will 


disappear altogether as soon as the half-tchervontzy needed for 


change purposes are issued. . . . But if bank-notes are issued 
for budget purposes, they will inevitably transform themselves 
into depreciating paper rubles.” 


HOW TO SAVE HALF A MILLION LIVES A YEAR 


of his health and that of his children as is done in our most 
sanitary regions, there would be nearly half a million fewer 
deaths annually in the country than at present. This is demon- 
strable from actual records, we are told by Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in ah 
address at the New York Academy of Medicine, printed in The 
Nation’s Health (Chicago). Dr. Dublin has worked out a 
“hypothetical life table’? on 
this basis, according to which 
the average expectation of life 
in the United States is in- 
creased by ten years. ‘This 

~ subject of the extension of 
z human life, Dr: Dublin re- 


I EVERY PERSON in the United States took as good care 


Country Year Expectation 
New Zealand 1906-1910 59.17 


Australia 1901-1910 5520 


Expectation of Life at Birth 
Various Countries in Recent Years 


expectation in 1910 was 39.6 years; at 40, 28.2 years; at 

a nearly a years. Even at 70, there are still more than 
ne years of expectation, and so on in a diminishi 

ee 1 minishing degree to 

“Sex is a very important element in mortality. The 
females have an expectation at birth three and one-third 
years greater than for males; at 30, it is more than two years 
greater. 

‘The chart shows how the duration of life varies from place to 
place in the civilized world, reflecting the varieties of health 
standards and of well-being 
prevailing in the various 
countries. 

CoMPLETE EXPECTATION OF 
Lire at Sprcirrep AGES— 
Mate AND FEMALES AND Boru 
SpxEs IN UnrrTEepD STATES OrIG- 
INAL REGISTRATION STATES, 
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‘of our years are three-score 
and ten.’ We shall rather ask and attempt to answer a series 
of questions such as: ‘What are the conditions of health 
and mortality which determine the life-span?’ ‘What is the 
present duration of human life? ? ‘How does that vary from place 
_ to place and from group to group?’ ‘How much has it in- 
-ereased in various periods of time and what elements have 
Jed to the increase?’ Finally, “How much more is there still 
_ ahead of us?’ 
_ “Obviously, the first step in our discussion is to discover a 
measure of the human life-span. The first we have is one with 
which you are familiar, namely, the death-rate. You know, 
- for example, that the death-rate of New York City last year was 

11.17 per 1,000. This is obviously a rough measure and tells us 
- little or nothing with regard to longevity. We get into difficulties 
en we begin to compare the mortality of New York City with 
, say, of Seattle, Washington, where the rate is lower. The 
ct is, that the populations are not exactly alike as to the propor- 
nm of young and old people, and in other respects. If, for ex- 
ple, there are more babies and more old folks proportionately 
ew York City than there are in Seattle, that alone will mate- 
y increase the total death-rate of New York City, because it 
mong the babies and old people that mortality is heavy. This 
‘is universally recognized and, instead of the crude death-rate for 
the whole population, we proceed to prepare death-rates for 
_ specific age divisions of the population. These give us a measure 
- for each age division of life, and may be compared for various 
Aces. 
Let us become familiar with some of the very obvious facts 
ngevity at the present time. The expectation of life at birth 
the entire population was nearly 51.5 years in 1910. ; 
“The maximum expectation occurs in the third year when it is 
57.72 years; that is because the child of three has already over- 
come the heavy initial mortality in the first two years of life. 
n at age 10, the expectation is greater than at birth and for 
1 ame reason. But, from this age onward, the expectation 

elines regularly with every advancing year of life. At 25, the 


-forty years. 


Comeitete Expectation or Lire at SpecirieD AGES— 
Various Countries IN Recent YEARS 


Males Females 

Country Year 0 30 50 70 0 30 50 70 
Australia... 1901-1910 55.20 36.52 21.16 8.67 58.84 39.33 23.69 9.96 
Denmark... 1906-1910 54.90 38.00 22.10 9.30 57.90 40.10 24.10 10.00 
England . 1901-1910 48.53 34.76 19.76 8.39 52.38 37.36 21.81 9.25 
France’. ...-.; 1898-1903 45.74 34.35 20.26 8.42 49.13 36.93 22.14 9.21 
Germany... 1901-1910 44.82 34.55 19.43 7.99 48.33 36.94 21.35 8.45 
Holland. ... 1900-1909 51.00 37.80 21.80 8.90 53.40 38.80 22.90 9.40 
A baYe be Hpeeerncies 1901-1910 22.59 22.44 13.97 6.17 23.31 22.99 14.28 6.22 
Italy . 1901-1910 44.24 35.94 20.73 8.02 44.83 36.58 21.47 8.02 
JADA recs 1898-1903 43.97 33.44 18.97 7.89 44.85 34.84 21.11 8.77 


New Zealand 1906-1910 59.17 38.78 22.67 9.38 61.76 40.48 24.30 10.31 
Norway.... 1901-1910 54.84 38.86 23.96 10.57 57.72 40.24 25.31 11.23 
Sweden..... 1901-1910 54.53 38.57 23.17 9.85 56.98 40.20 24.74 10.53- 
Switzerland. 1901-1910 49.25 33.80 18.90 7.78 52.15 3610 20.71 8.15 
United States 1901-1910 49.32 34.80 20.59 8.96 52.54 36.75 21.86 9.52 

“You will realize why these differences occur in the light of the 
sanitary, social and economic conditions that prevail in the vari- 
ous parts of the world. You will understand also why the peo- 
ple of some countries enjoy great prosperity anda larger measure ~ 
of well-being, while those in others are always near or under the 
line of distress and general misery. : 

‘A substantial increase in the life expectation has occurred in 
the last century. This fact is the best indication we have of the 
greatly improved material progress of the great mass of people in. 
the civilized countries of the world. In our own country, the 
first table of any value is for Massachusetts (1855), being about 
In 1910, the fixture had increased to fifty-one years. 
In 1920, the figure was over fifty-five years or a gain of more than 
fifteen years in sixty-five calendar years.” : 


Possibly, the most encouraging results, Dr. Dublin tells us, 
have been obtained among insured lives, where a definite effort 
has been made to extend the life-span. In 1909, he says, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company began an active campaign. 


+ 
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of health education among its industrial policy-holders, supple- 
mented with nursing care for those who were acutely ill. The 
death-rate during this period showed continuous improvement, 
dropping about one-third in the decade. He goes on: 


“The significant thing about this insurance experience is the 
light that it throws on the possiblities of further life extension. 
The mortality rate and the 
corresponding average after- 
lifetime respond very quickly 
and favorably~to intelligent 
effort. The same thing has 
happened in the general popu- 
lation of the United States, 
but the response has been 
less pronounced, probably be- 
cause conservation work was 
applied less exactly and less 
intensively. The lesson is 
forcibly brought home that 
we are still far from having 
attained the maximum pos- 
sibilities. : 

‘What, then, are the pos- 
sibilities of extending human 
life? We are virtually com- 
pelled, in seeking an answer: to 
our question, to piece together 
a picture out of the besi ex- 
perience that now exists. 

“The most important single 
item of mortality is the record 
for the first year of life. For- 
tunately, there is compensation 
for high infant mortality, name- 
ly, its relative ease of preven- 
tion and control. In the Birth 
Registration Area of the United | 
States, the infant mortality 
rate dropt in 1921 to 76 per 
1,000 births. In New Zealand, 
in 1920, it was below 50 per 1,000 births for the entire 
country, and there are a large number of cities in the 
United States, some of good size, where the infant mortality at 
the present time is below 40 per 1,000 births. An infant mortality 
rate of 38.2 expresses an entirely realizable figure under present 
conditions. 
years of childhood is materially reducible. In the third year of 
life virtually two-thirds of the entire mortality is due to such 
infections as typhoid fever, diarrhea and enteritis, the four 
communicable diseases of childhood—measles, scarlet fever, 
whooping cough and diphtheria—tuberculosis and the respira- 
tory diseases. Who will deny that these conditions are now 
within control? 

‘*Between the ages of ten and sixty, mortality can be reduced to 
one-half of the figure which prevailed in 1910. In the latter part 
in this broad age period, there is already a heavy death-rate from 
the diseases of the heart; kidney and blood-vessels, much of which: 
is preventable and has actually been prevented or postponed in 
limited groups of the population. 

‘“We are especially optimistic as to the future because of the 
amazing reduction in the death-rate from tuberculosis which is 
occurring throughout the world. Since 1911, the disease has 
declined 50 per cent. among those insured in the Metropolitan, 
and almost as much in the general population of a number of 
progressive cities. On the other hand, we are not doing so well 
with reference to the diseases and conditions which reflect per- 
sonal hygiene and the general care and use of the human body. 
The development of a well-conceived campaign against these 
losses, organized along lines which have proved successful 
against tuberculosis, will, according to the best medical opinion, 
produce excellent results. It is reasonable to expect that an 
appreciable part of a 50 per cent. mortality reduction will be 
accomplished through these means. 


“The further extension and the more intensive application of. 


the life-saving campaign to industry likewise holds out much 
promise. The prevention of occupational mortality has scarcely 
been begun as a nation-wide effort. There can be no question 
that certain industrial processes widely-developed throughout 
the country seriously shorten the life-span. The effects of ex- 
cessive heat, of poisonous fumes, of deleterious dusts and actual 
contact with poisonous substances, unduly long hours of labor, 
all result in raising the mortality rate of industrial workers far 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Engineering News-Record’’ (New \ ork) 


FIVE-TON TRUCK TOWING A 75-TON HOUSE 


In like manner, the mortality in the succeeding four - 


~ 


above those for the general population. The excellent physical 
endowment of industrial workers assures a greater life expecta- 
tion under conditions of improved industrial hygiene than is 
actually attained at the present time. Occupational accidents 
alone are still responsible in the United States each year for as 
much as fifteen thousand deaths, for the most part of men in 
their prime. Employers of labor can give material aid in the 
campaign to reduce adult mor- 
talityin America one-half. The 
ever-growing interest of em- 
ployers in safety measures and 
in shop sanitation gives much 
encouragement for the future. 

“We have limited ourselves 
to those possibilities of life- 
saving which are reasonably 
likely to occur on the basis of 
past experience. We have 
made no allowance for any 
possible saving from cancer, 
for example, because it would 
evidently involve more Inowl- 
edge than we now haye of the 
causative factors of this disease. 

‘“This hypothetical life table 
expresses the best mortality 
we may hope for with our 
present knowledge and in the 


ments. The total expectation 
of life at birth is 65 years. 
This means an addition of ten 
years to the life-span now 
prevailing in the United States, 
which is only 55 years. On 
the new basis, there would be 
in the United States a say- 
ing of 463,000 lives a year. 
“Tt is entirely conceivable 
that a medical discovery of 
the first order which would do 


for, let us say, chronic nephritis, what the newer therapy has 


accomplished for syphilis, or what promises to be accomplished 
for diabetes would add somewhat to our maximum figure. The 
additional gain would not be very much, because the saving 
would be at the advanced ages when the expectation is low by 
comparison. All of this, however, is for the future and it would 
be idle for us to dwell at this time on such possibilities.” 


MOVING A HOUSE BY MOTOR-TRUCK — A _nine-room 
house, estimated to weigh 75 tons, was recently towed four city 
blocks along the streets of Los Angeles by a 5-ton truck carrying 
eight tons of pig-iron ballast to give traction, says the writer of 
an account in The Engineering News-Record (New York): 


‘Occasional stops were necessary to raiseewires or to eut the 
limbs of trees, but where there were no obstructions progress was 
rapid. One continuous pull of four hundred feet was made at a 
speed of about two miles per hour. This rapid rate of travel was 
made possible by the fact that no block and tackle was used, the 
truck pulling directly on the timbers carrying the weight of the 
house. The house was first jacked up from its original location 


with 10-ton jacks and supported on 12 by 12-inch beams extend- — 


ing for its full length and width. The two lowest beams were 
transverse, that is at right angles to the direction in which the 


house was to be moved. A single four-wheel dolley was put under — 


the center of the forward transverse beam, and two dolleys 


were placed under the rear beam, one near either end. This — 


arrangement gave sufficient stability and afforded the necessary 


flexibility in ‘steering.’ The dolley wheels were about 14 inches — 
( The direct pull from the — 
truck was transmitted to the house by a 14-inch steel drilling — 
cable. The midpoint of the cable was passed through a pintle | 


in diameter and had 14-inch tires. 


hook on the truck and at either end the cable terminated in chains 


that were passed under the lowest or transverse timber and 


thence around the forward ends of the longitudinal timbers. The 


= 


moving job was completed without any serious damage to plas-— 


light of our actual achieve- - 


eS fi 


tering or plumbing, the actual moving time being about two hours. 4 


One hour of this time, during the afternoon, brought the house to 
the point beyond which the permit did not allow.it to move in 
the day-time.” 


: 
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MOUNTAINOUS RELICS OF OLD FEASTS 


EASTERS WHO LEFT A PILE OF SHELLS and bones 
400 feet long and thirty feet high must have done ample 
. justice to the edibles served to them. These are the di- 
mensions of a single shell-mound on the banks of the Damariscotta 
River in Maine, where is situated the largest group of such 
mounds in the world. These mounds, 
wherever found, are believed to be com- 
posed of the shells of bivalves thrown 
away after eating the fish itself; and 
where they form great masses, as 1n 
the present instances, they probably 
mark prehistoric feasting-erounds. 
John D. Anderson, who writes on 
this subject in The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent (Dearborn, Mich.), opens ap- 
propriately with a story told= by 
Abraham Lincoln to Ward Lamon— 
the last that ever passed his lips, we 
are assured. It runs as follows: 


“Lamon, have you ever heard how 
the Patagonians eat oysters? They 
open them and throw the shells out of 
the window until the pile gets higher 
than the house, and then they move.”’ 


Possibly these great oyster-shell 
- mounds originated in some such way 
as this, Mr. Anderson says. Certain 
it is that there are giant piles of them 
and some of the heaps are higher 
‘ than houses. They were there centu- 
_ ries before the British adventurers 
L were exploring these shores. George 
_ Popham, who founded England’s first 
New England colony at Phipsburg in 
_ 1607, was very likely the first white 
man to learn from the Indians of their 


~ existence. Mr. Anderson goes on: 


Be 
_ “They lie close to the shores of the 
- Damariscotta River, a short, broad 
' tidal stream midway between the 
- Kennebec and the Penobscot. Inland 
fifteen miles or so from its mouthare the 
towns of Neweastle and Damariscotta. 
“About a mile beyond Newcastle 
the river takes a bend to the west- 
_ ward, and a little up-stream from this 
point a bay is formed. Along this 
section we find the oyster-shell mounds 
Za —one much larger than any other in 
the world. 
“How did they get here? 
_ their history? 
“Of course these are not the only. 
known shell-mounds, but as a group 
they comprise the largest number of * 
beds and the largest group of any yet 
found. Denmark has a great number. 
_ There are others in British Columbia and in Japan, and like- 
wise in Florida. There are many other shell-beds in this part 
of Maine. The largest shell-heap in Maine outside of the Damar- 
- iscotta region is on Boynton Point in the town of La Moine. 
na has been estimated that there are at least 7 ,000,000 clam-shells 
in that pile. But the mounds along the Damariscotta are com- 
posed almost entirely of oyster-shells. 
 “Tnvestigation has proved that none of these mounds are 
natural mounds. Every shell was brought there, and from a 
distance. The largest mound forms a bluff along the river no 
less than four hundred feet in length, and in places it is approxi- 
j _ mately thirty feet in height. An impression from a casual ob- 
‘serving in sailing along the river would be that one had come 
upon a large river-bank sand dune. 
- “That these mounds had their inception centuries upon cen- 
~ turies ago is not to be questioned. While here and there the 
een at Ny 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Hoasbons Independent’’ 
WHO ATE ALL THESE OYSTERS? 
Evidence that somebody had an ample ‘‘shore dinner.” 
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surface shells retain even to this day their original form as they 
remain in the piles, a little air—the blowing of the breath upon 
a shell taken in hand—and lo! it becomes but white dust scat- 
tered to the four winds. Shells underneath are quite well pre- 
served but brittle. 

“Many scientists have made examination of these mounds. 
All such are agreed that they are the remains of savage feasts 
and began perhaps a thousand or more years ago. 

“Despite the present great extent 
of these mounds, it is believed that 
they are much reduced, and that those 
close to the banks are very likely not 
more than one-half their original size. 
This has been due to the river’s erosion. 

“The most logical theory as to the 
origin of these mounds is that they 
were the Indian feasting grounds. 
This idea is given color by the fact 
that arrowheads, pieces of Indian 
pottery, and the like, are found im- 
bedded. No object of European 
manufacture has ever been discovered 
here. 

“Thus far the most thorough re- 
search given them was at the hands of 
the late Professor F. W. Putnam, of 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge. He 
had the assistance of Edward S. Morse 
and Jefferies Wyman, and their ex- 
aminations were exhaustive. 

‘““As one result it was found that 
there had been no fewer than three 
distinct periods consumed in their 
construction. ‘This means, in other 
words, that there had likewise been 
long periods of abandonment. 

“Seattered through the mounds 
were found many evidences of their 
Indian origin. From a complete ex- 
amination it was discovered that the 
bones of nearly every animal native 
to this Maine region had been placed 
here. The list included wildeat, bear, 
seal, mink, skunk, rabbit, deer, cari- 
bou, wolf, lynx, raccoon, otter, and 
panther. Six more or less complete 
skeletons of human beings were like- 
wise found. Some were buried with 
relics beside them, beads of copper 
and broken pottery. The skulls were 
broader than those of the ordinary 
Indian. There is some evidence, too, 
that those who formed these shell- 
heaps here were cannibals.” 


COMBING THE WORLD FOR 
LEPER CURES—The uttermost parts 
of the world are being searched by 
American plant hunters to help cure 
leprosy, we are told by Science Ser- 
vice’s Daily Science News Bulletin 
(Washington). Says The Bulletin: 


* 


“Seeds yielding large amounts of 

moogric acid, which has proved so efficacious in the treat- 
ee of ies disease, have recently ‘been received by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture from the forests of Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, and from Upper Chindwin, Northwest Burma. 
The African seeds are from the wild Gorli | shrub. licens 
thought that owing to the nature of this plant it will produce 
the valuable seed in a shorter time than is required by the. 
forest trees from which the present supply of chaulmoogra oil 
is obtained. Experiments with the shrub seed may be under- 
taken by those who are establishing plantations for the produc- 
tion of the acid. The seeds received from Burma are those of the 
true chaulmoogra tree, which is native to that region. According 
to Wilson Popenoe, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, which is 
making these importations, ‘The world-wide demand for chaul- 
moogra oil has rendered essential the thorough study of the 
various trees from which it can be obtained.’ To these ends the 
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Department of Agriculture has twice sent J. F. Rock, one of its 
agricultural explorers, to the native home of the chaulmoogra 
tree, and has secured through him considerable quantities of seed. 
Several thousand seedlings are now being grown in the govern- 
ment greenhouses at Bell, Maryland. These will be distributed 
as soon as they are large enough to withstand shipment.”’ 


THE LATEST FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


PERATIONS FOR RESTORING YOUTH to the 
() aged, widely exploited in the daily press, are not 
regarded by The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Chicago) as particularly effective. Of the two 
methods so far recommended, namely, the introduction of new 
glands and the ‘‘speeding up” of old ones, it asserts that ‘‘ there 
is not as yet any actual proof that rejuvenation has been accom- 
plished in a single individual.”’ The writer of a leading editorial 
in the medical paper named above devotes his space largely to 
the second of these methods, or to what he terms ‘“‘the facts and 
fancies underlying” it; the former, that of transplantation, 
having, as he says, “‘languished as a newspaper thriller,’’ while 
the so-called Steinach method is still in evidence in the lay 
press. He writes: 


“Here are specimen miracles: A grandfather, aged 64, was so 
senile that he could searcely stand; after submitting to this life- 
giving operation he not only walked briskly, but carried with 
ease a weight of 100 pounds. Another, aged 54, was ‘as weak as 
a fly’; after the operation he became as strong as an ox and 
felt as young as a boy. A third grandfather, bald as an egg for 
many years, grew football hair after the operation. 

“The far-reaching possibilities of this biologic revolution now 
thrust on us bewilder the imagination; but the newspaper writer, 
whose imagination is brisk, enumerates a few. Obviously there 
need be no more senility, no more death from old age. All 
middle-aged and elderly men are to be restored to their youthful 
vigor, peaceably if they will, forcibly, by law, if they must. The 
depleted man-power of Europe will be rapidly recruited, not 
only through the zealous activities of young men, but also 
through the equally potent efforts of their rejuvenated grand- 
fathers. In short, everybody will be happy except young men; 
they will be handicapped in the struggle for this world’s goods, 
because they will have no more physical and less mental equip- 
ment than their rejuvenated fathers and grandfathers. And, 
horrible thought, the old men might be mean enough, through 
repeated rejuvenations, to maintain this lead indefinitely. 

“This revolutionary discovery and the rejuvenating operation 
based on it emanate from the Vienna professor Steinath. The 
discovery is based on the speculation, never verified, advanced 
nearly twenty years ago, that a man’s virility is due solely to 
the secretion of certain cells. These have been rechristened by 
Steinach the ‘puberty gland.’ It is difficult to reconcile the 
theory that maleness emanates solely from Leydig’s cells with 
* the facts. Yet.Steinach asks us to believe that these cells are the 


sole source of masculinity and of youth; that a man becomes, 


senile merely because the activity of these-cells subsides; that 
when, as and if they are stimulated, the man regains his youth. 
To complete the picture, he has announced a means for speeding 
up these all-powerful interstitial cells—an operation which is 
essentially vasectomy. 

“‘It so happened that, during the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, vasectomy was performed on elderly men the 
world over as a means of mitigating the ills consequent on senile 
hypertrophy of the prostate. Hundreds of cases were reported 
in the medical journals of those years by noted surgeons in 
Europe and in America; in no instance was a restoration of 
youthful vigor mentioned. Recently Haber and others have 
practised vasectomy extensively for the same purpose, stating 
expressly in reporting their cases that no rejuvenation has been 
detected. Yet in none of Steinach’s many publications is there 
a reference to these vasectomies, old or new. Fortunately, there 
are already available records of failure which permit due warning 
against enthusiastic acceptance of the Steinach procedure. 

“There is, then, in support of this so-called rejuvenation 
method, only a mass of poorly supported, uncontrolled clinical 
evidence and some laboratory evidence not bearing directly 
on the point concerned. Certainly there is not as yet any 
actual proof that rejuvenation has been accomplished in a 
single individual, or any basis for the belief that it ever will be 
accomplished.” 
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GREAT DISCOVERIES ABOUT THE STARS 


HREE GREAT DISCOVERIES in stellar astronomy, 
made since 1900, are recorded by Dr. Hector Macpherson 
in a paper on “Astronomy in the Twentieth Century,” 
read before the British Astronomical Association, and 
printed as a leading article in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, 
Minn.). So far as the science of astronomy is concerned, Dr. 
Macpherson says, the present is rapidly earning for itself the 
title of ‘“‘the wonderful century.” In no other period of equal 
length has the rate of progress been so rapid as in the past 
three-and-twenty years. Discovery has followed discovery with 
amazing rapidity. Investigations which afew years ago would 
have been deemed impossible have been successfully carried 
through, in spite of the fact that for nearly one decade the 
world has been racked by war. We shall quote below only 
what Dr. Macpherson says about the astronomy of the fixt 
stars, in which, we are told, the rate of advance has been most 
phenomenal. We read: 


“The first outstanding discovery of-the century in this field 
was announced almost casually in 1904 at the St. Louis Congress. 
Before that year, it was generally held that the proper motions 
of the stars were at random. But the late Professor Kapteyn 
of Groningen was able to announce his discovery that the nearer 


' and brighter stars are to be divided into two streams moving in 


opposite directions. The discovery was soon brought to the test 
by two distinguished English astronomers, Professor Eddington 
and Sir F. W. Dyson, who independently carried out similar 
investigations, and the results were wholly confirmatory. 
‘““Searcely less significant was the second great discovery, 
announced in 1910. Kapteyn and Campbell pointed out inde- 


pendently that the stars of late spectral type moved with higher _ 


radial velocities on the average than the stars of the early types. 
The first interpretation, that the stellar velocities increased with 
age, has proved to be inaccurate. The generalization of increas- 
ing velocity with advancing type has been swallowed up in a 


still wider generalization—that velocity increases with diminish- — 


ing absolute magnitude and probably therefore with mass. 
“The third great achievement of the century has been the 


recognition of the fact that the stars fall into two classes—the ~ 


‘giants’ and the ‘dwarfs’—and the resulting discovery of what 
appears to be the true path of stellar evolution. It was not 
till 1905 that Hertzsprung of Potsdam pointed out that the stars 


= 


apparently fell into two classes, large diffuse stars and compara- -— 


tively small stars of greater density. These classes Hertzsprung 
designated as ‘giants’ and ‘dwarfs.’ Later on, Professor H. N. 


Russell of Princeton made the same discovery, and in December, - 4 


1913, he wrote: 


‘There are two great classes of stars—the one — 
of great brightness averaging perhaps a hundred times as bright” 


a 


as the Sun, and varying little in brightness from one class of — 
spectrum to another; the other of smaller brightness, which 


falls off rapidly with increasing redness.’ This generalization led 
Professor Russell to put forward his well-known theory according 
to which ‘the order of increasing density i is the order of advancing 
evolution.” The sequence of evolution is thus seen to begin and 
end with the red stars; and the stars which occupy the middle 
place may be described as suns in their meridian glory. 


‘“‘This far-reaching theory has been confirmed by many inde- | 
pendent lines of investigation, theoretical and observational 
The mathematical work of Eddington on stellar radiation 


alike. 
has shown’ that during the giant stage a star, thoi increasing in 
temperature and decreasing in volume, is constant in radiation; 
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while, after the meridian of stellar life is passed, radiation di- 


minishes as well as temperature and volume. The measurement 


within the past two years of the diameters of Betelgeux, Antares — 


and Arcturus by the interferometer method at Mount Wilson 
has removed the last lingering doubt as to the existence of giant 
stars, and has placed beyond question the fact that the sun — 


belongs to an inferior order of stellar bodies—that even as i 


earth is but a dwarf planet, so the sun is but a dwarf star. 

if to round off and complete the new theory of evolution, ae 
facts concerning the nebulw have come to light. To Professor 
Max Wolf belongs the honor of first discovering the dark nebulx; 
to Professor Barnard of first cataloging these obscure spots ine 


the sky and of drawing attention to their significance; and to ; 
Professor Russell of showing that these dark nebule are the | 
nebula pure and simple, from which the giant stars have © 


sprung, and that the bright diffuse nebule are perhaps, Past 
ally speaking, particular cases of the dark,” 


; 
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FOODS THAT POISON SOME PEOPLE 


AMILIAR FOODS are occasionally injurious, either 
when taken in excess or taken by particularly sensitive 


stomachs. Many foods contain traces of poisonous sub- 
stances that have no evil effect under normal circumstances. 
Large quantities taken at once may contain enough of the 
poison to be noticeable, and there are per- 
sons who react unfavorably to any amount 
of some particular food of this type, however 
small. The commonest example of these 
“idiosyneratie foods,’ as they are techni- 
cally called, is the familiar bean, we are 
told by a writer in The Northwestern Health 
Journal (St. Paul, Minn.). Our national 
» Army food, according to song and story, 
he reminds us, is baked beans. It probably 
never appears more than two-or three times 
a week—but its appearances, tho infrequent, 
are always greeted with yowls of some sort. 
He goes on: 


“Beans are called the ‘poor man’s beef- 
steak’ as they have five times as much 
nourishment as is in beef, and eight times 
as much as In eggs. 

: “However, man is just obstinate enough 
. to consider his stomach first. He knows 
; that beans taken to excess more than once 
or twice a week, will cause a loss of appetite 
{ due to the ‘burning’ feeling in the stomach ~ 
and formation of excess gas that creates the 
£ stuffed, belching sensation. 
“This discomfort, this irritant action on 
the stomach we find is due to the presence 
of an aromatic oil and a bitter alkaloid. 
5 _. To those susceptible to its effect, a small 
- amount causes trouble; to others, a large 
amount brings discomfort. 
: ““As an occasional part of the diet, beans 
gZ have their place, but never asa steady part of it, nor as a 
: substitute for meat. 
“Nuts are also recommended as substitutes for meat—and 
again chemical analysis proves that they contain a large amount 
of protein and fat. Walnuts, pecans, peanuts, hickory nuts, all 
have been urged for favor—but so far no race, civilized or bar- 
barous, has ever adopted them as their sole diet. 
‘“We have found, as in beans, that there is an irritant chemical 
_ product—in the kernel itself as well as the skin covering it. These 
~eause colic and headaches caused by disturbance of the digestion 
_ when nuts are taken in excess. This is particularly true of chil- 
_ dren who should not ‘stuff’ themselves with peanuts because 
of their tendency to cause colic and diarrhea. 
“Nuts have their place at the end of a meal. In small quan- 
tities after a full meal there is no tendency to harm. 
«Bananas ‘don’t agree’ with some folks, for several reasons. 
Bananas are rich in sugar and starch, but the starch is swallowed 
raw, and so it is hard to digest. 
-s- **We don’t get the perfectly ripe banana here in our northern 
-_ elime. When it is under-ripe, it is indigestible; when over-ripe, 
- it is very apt to set up a fermenting process in the stomach. 
“The strawberry is a well-known member of this group. Its 
bad effect doesn’t seem to depend on the state of health of 
_ the individual, or the ripeness or soundness of the berries 
themselves. It may come. to those eating strawberry jam, 
strawberry ice-cream, or any food that contains its flavor 
element. The ‘strawberry-marked’ person will have his diges- 
tion affected, rashes and eruptions break out, and several other 


yymptoms. ao: Ried 

_ “Milk, eggs, cucumbers, fish, and other sea-foods—many 
types of foods will also affect certain idiosyncratic people. They 
find them ‘very indigestible,’ and so being their own wise doctor, 
they sensibly leave these foods off their diet. As 
S69 in attempting to substitute for meat the cheap nutritious 
im products such as beans, peas, cornmeal, nuts, fruits, ete., we 
find that all these economical foods contain substances that 
irritate the average stomach, when taken in excess. So we place 
m in their proper réle of accessory foods to be used at oc- 
§ sional times, to give a change and zest to the diet—which is 
their proper function.” 


PROFESSOR LUCKHARDT, 


Who discovered the anesthetic quali- 
ties of ethylene. 


A NEW ANESTHETIC 


ITHIN THE MEMORY of many still living there 
Was no escape from the pains of disease and surgery. 


Nitrous oxid and ether were used for amusement 
long before they were used for relief. Medical students in 
New England used to take laughing gas or indulged in ‘‘ether 
frotics” for the fun of the thing, without 
thinking of the possibilities of applying it in 
their profession. So we are told by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson writing in Science Service's 
Daily Science: News Bulletin (Washington). 
In 1844, he goes on to say, a Connecticut 
chemist named Colton had a back tooth 
pulled, after inhaling nitrous oxid, and two 
years later, Dr. Morton, a Boston dentist, 
put himself to sleep with ether and then 
tried it on a patient who came into his 
office as he awoke. We read further: 


“Nitrous oxid and ether have been the 
chief means of producing complete uncon- 
sciousness, but now a new agent of anes- 
thesia has entered the field that promises 
to rival or supplant both. This is ethylene, 
a gas composed of hydrogen and carbon, 
long in use for illuminating, but recently 
found by Professor A. B. Luckhardt of the 
University of Chicago to have the power of 
putting a person to sleep without the danger 
and unpleasant after-effects that sometimes 
attend the use of the older anesthetics. On 
inhaling the gas the patient passes quickly 
into insensibility and then into complete 
unconsciousness. The respiration and blood- 
pressure remain regular and the muscles are 
relaxed. The recovery is remarkably rapid. 
Within three or five minutes the patient 
comes to his senses and usually without 
nausea. In the case of a severe operation 
on the leg the patient had to be kept under the influence for 
three hours and ten minutes continuously. Yet five minutes 
afterwards he had become conscious, got off the operating table 
himself and two hours later ate a meal. 

‘In the four months that the new anesthetic has been in use 
at the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago some 350 operations of 
all sorts have been successfully performed under its influence. 
A Chicago dentist has extracted teeth from about a hundred 
patients using ethylene in place of nitrous oxid. It has also 
been found useful in normal childbirth. 

‘“‘The discovery of the soporific effect of ethylene came through 
a curious chain of circumstances. In 1908 the carnation growers 
complained that they were losing money because the flowers 
they shipped to Chicago went to sleep when put in the green- 
houses and the buds failed to open. A couple of botanists from 
the University of Chicago were assigned to the job of running 
down the reason of this floral ‘sleeping sickness’ and found that 
it was due to the leakage of illuminating gas which contained 
four per cent. of ethylene. This is commonly added to city gas 
to increase its candle-power. Plants are extremely susceptible 
to ethylene. Sweet peas will droop their leaves if the room 
contains one part of ethylene in a million of the air, a much more 
delicate test for its presence than any chemical reaction. 

“Since the investigation now led out of the vegetable kingdom 
and into the animal it passed over into the hands of the physiolo- 
gists who carried the experiments on up the seale of life, using 
frogs, mice, rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, kittens and dogs succes- 
sively as subjects. It was found that ethylene brought the 
animals into unconsciousness in half or a quarter of the time | 
necessary for nitrous oxid, and that they recovered more quickly. 

‘Finally Dr. Luckhardt and his colleague, Mr. Carter, having 


thus assured themselves of its safety, tried it on themselves. 


They have both been anesthetized a dozen times since without 
noticing any untoward symptoms. ~ 

‘The gas is inhaled with oxygen, as is the custom with ni- 
trous oxid. Between 80 and 90 per cent. of ethylene is sufficient 
in most cases to bring the patient to the point where a surgical 
operation may be carried on. Care must be taken, of course, to 
see that the gas is pure, and also to keep it away from flames, 
since ethylene, like ether vapor, is inflammable.” 
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TWO SIDES OF THE WAR NOVEL 


the younger generation. They were on the field of 

battle and saw things first hand. But the war was 
not wholly won by the armies; those back of the line, even those 
so far back as to know it only in their nerves, their emotions and 
affections, may feel that they also played a part. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s novel, ‘‘A Son at the Front,” 
seems to make this assumption, and 
it has waited a discreet time before 
putting forward any claim. The 
mere fact that there is another 
word to say causes something like 
astonishment in younger minds. 
“One wonders . . . where in the 
world Mrs. Wharton has been all 
this time,’ writes Mr. Burton 
Rascoe in the New York Tribune. 
Doesn’t she know, he says in effect, 
that the war novels have been 
written by Wells, Bennett, George, 
Cannan, Hankey, Hay, Mackenzie, 
McKenna, Barbusse, Latzko, De- 
hamel, Geraldy, Dos Passos, Cum- 
mings, and Boyd; to say nothing 
of the ladies, Misses Sinclair, West, 
Stern, Macaulay, and Cather? And 
she dares to write something dif- 
ferent! “This is rather a pity.” 
observes this young man, ‘‘for, as 
we reviewers are in the habit of 
saying, ‘this novel is hardly likely 
to add anything to her reputation.’ ” 
Fortunately for the book the task 
of reviewing it was not altogether 
left in young hands. Maurice 
Francis Egan does it for the New 
York Times; Dorothea Lawrence 
Mann for the Boston Transcript, 
and they do not miss the impor- 
tance of the subject; the latter 
writer, indeed, speaks of ‘‘ this im- 
portant and penetrating study of 
what many have called the deepest 
tragedy of the war.’’ Mrs. Wharton, 
she says, ‘‘makes startlingly real the 
tragedy of the heiplessness of parents before the fact of war, when 
their arms have no longer strength to protect.” In choosing 
her time and her atmosphere, says Mr. Egan, Mrs. Wharton 
was “rather audacious.” But for a different reason from that 
with which Mr. Rascoe reproaches her. Thus Mr. Egan; 


f VHE FIRST WAR NOVELS were ‘aturally written by 


“There are many reasons why most of us should dislike a 
novel dealing with the war; many reasons why the suggestions 
of such a book should prejudice us against it; and these reasons 
are obvious. Only the production of a masterpiece could recon- 
cile us to the treatment of that terrible epoch by a writer of 
- fiction. And even a masterpiece which was coldly correct and 
artistically done could only have gained from us a conventional 
approval. Mrs. Wharton, then, was greatly daring in choosing 
her theme; but even more daring in presenting four very modern 
people, brought up under conditions which did not make for 


MRS. WHARTON AS DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


Yale honored with a degree the brilliant novelist who is 
taken to task by the younger generation for writing a 
war novel. 


the highest morality, and in making them at once interesting and 
appealing without exaggerating the facts of life and without 
extenuation or apology.” 


Not to give too much of the story to discourage prospective 
readers, we let Mr. Ngan present the theme: 


“The center of theaction is the artist, John Campton, divoreed 
from his wife, who had been Julia 
Ambrose, and had become the wife 
of Mr. Anderson Brant, an American 
millionaire living in Paris because 
she preferred it. George, the son of 
the first marriage, is deeply loved 
by all three, each according to his 
capacity of loving, and the delicacy 
of Mrs. Wharton’s method in differ- 
entiating the capacities of these 
three for loving is as exquisite as it 
is poignant. 

“The war breaks, and the efforts 
of these three people are all turned 
to save George from going to the 
front; he has just returned from 
Harvard, handsome, charming, gen- 
erous, unmoral and full of the joy- 
ousness of life. John Campton, 
when he was a poor and struggling 
artist, permitted his son to be 
brought up by his wife and her 
second husband. Now that he has 
become a fashionable painter, he 
wishes, above all things, to have his 
son, who had hitherto given an 
apparently impartial affection to 
his father and mother and Mr. 
Anderson Brant. Campton had 
staked all his hopesand happiness on 
this charming son. He had planned 
a tour in the South of Europe, 
and perhaps in Africa, for the sake 
of the vivid color and sunlight, with 
this darling boy; but he found that 
all his security had been dashed 
away in a few hours; George, by ac- 
cident, was a French citizen, and 
his danger was suddenly revealed 
to his father when the young man 
carelessly emptied his pockets on 
the dressing table in the room 
adjoining: 

‘“* “Campton, welling with a new 
tenderness on everything that be- 
longed to his son, noticed a smart 
antelope cardease (George had his 
mother’s weakness for Bond Street 
novelties), a wrist-watch, his studs, 
and besides these a thumbed and dirty red book, the size of a. 
large pocket diary. 

“The father wondered what it was; then of a sudden he knew. 
He had once seen Madame Lebel’s grandson pull just such a red 
book from his pocket as he was leaving for his “twenty-eight 
days” of military service; it was the livret militaire that every 
French citizen under forty-eight carries about with him. 

“And in that book George’s father read that when France 
should mobilize, his son would be foreed to go to the front. 
George had been cured of tuberculosis. This cure had made the 


three who loved him very happy; but, as he read, Campton found. 
d 


in it a source of new unhappiness. The plea of ill-health would 
not save the boy; it could only be done through “‘influence. ”’ 


““He still refused to admit that France had any claim on 


George, any right to his time, to his suffering, or to his life. He had 
argued it out a hundred times with Adele Anthony. ‘You say 
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Julia and I were to blame for not going home before the boy was 
born—and God knows I agree with you! But suppose we'd 
meant to go? Suppose we'd made every arrangement, taken 
every precaution, as my parents did in my own ease, got to 
Havre or Cherbourg, say, and been told the steamer had broken 
her serew, or been prevented ourselves, at the last moment, by 
illness or accident, or any sudden grab of the hand of God? 
You'll admit we shouldn’t have been to blame for that; yet the 
law would have recognized no difference. George would still 
have found himself a French soldier on the 2d of last August, 
beeause, by the same kind of unlucky accident, he and I were 
born on the wrong side of the Atlantic. 
And I say that’s enough to prove it’s an 
iniquitous law, a travesty of justice. - No- 
body’s going to convince me that, because 
a steamer may happen to break a flange 
of her screw at the wrong time, or a poor 
woman be frightened by a thunderstorm, 
France has the right to foree an American 
boy to go and rot in the trenches.” ’ 

“The three intrigue with all their power. 
A clerical job was secured for George, and 
then followed feverish anxiety, the fear 
that ‘influence’ might not keep him from 
the trenches. ‘Influence’ does its worst 
from George's point of view. He will not 
stand aside, for he sees what the struggle 
really means. He cuts through all sophis- 
tries and timidities with his brave honesty; 
this the anguished three do not at first 
realize. 

“The treatment of this situation alone 
would put Mrs. Wharton in the first rank 
of modern novelists.”’ 


It is easy to understand, says Mrs. Mann, 
“that these people are typical of a great 
many parents when war was declared.” 
; And again, ‘“‘we can not help feeling that 
__._- Mrs. Wharton has chosen just such a com- 
plicated situation as would delight her for 
the working out of this epic of the war.” 
- But Mr. Raseoe will have it that Mrs. 
Wharton ‘‘has not touched upon a single 
- point which Mr. Wells and Mr. Bennett 
did not go over thoroughly in novels which 
they have ‘long since outgrown.” He can 
— even be satirical: 


Z ‘*Here is the same anxiety of parents over the possibility 
_ of their sons being killed and the same certainty that the 
war ought to be fought so long as the sons of other parents 
do the fighting; here is the same depiction of human greed 
and chicanery among profiteers and organizers of war chari- 
ties; here is the same observation that many women, married 
and unmarried, looked upon the war as a sort of protracted 
Mardi Gras wherein they might indulge in certain liberties 
which diseretion in other times would forbid; and here is the 
same conclusion that whatever the extent of the death toll 
_. it is more than recompensed by the affecting democratic spec- 
_tacle of a cobbler exchanging condolences with an aristocrat 

of the Faubourg Saint-Germain and that of a Deauville 

duchess’s abandonment of bridge long enough to share the 
sisterhood of tears with a Paris midinette who has also lost a 
lover at the front. ; 

“Indeed, one would almost fancy that Mrs. Wharton is under 
the impression that the war is still going on and that she wrote 
her little book to the end that America might help France and 
Britain see it through.” 


a 
a Then, finally, Mr. Rascoe shows the hurt petulence over the 
_ discovery that some outsider has tried to play on our side: 


Tf this were the year 1915 or even 1917 instead of the year 
| 1923, Mrs. Wharton’s novel might not seem so profitless an en- 

_deavor; and to any one who has not yet read a war novel it may 
be recommended whole-heartedly, for Mrs. Wharton has not lost 
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her gift for anatomizing people she dislikes, which is to say the 
majority of those who compose the human. race. But this very 
_ gift makes one suspect that, with her ehill temperament, she 
~ eught to be the last person in the world to write a war novel— 


ae 


_ and possibly she is.” 


ROBERT FROST 


who has taken Will Carleton’s place in 
the affections of northern New Englanders. 


A POET AMONG THE HILLS 


OBERT FROST HAS BECOME a kind of missionary 
in poetry. It isnot adeliberate vocation, but something 
aside from his chosen labor of breaking stone. Up in 

New Hampshire, where he is native, he has read poetry and 
talked about it to the people of Franconia, and rather displaced 
the erstwhile poet of the country people—Will Carleton. The 
New York Evening Post has a communication from Stanley 
Johnson giving a gracious picture of Frost 
in his unpretentious effort to win the people 
to a love of good poetry. They took to 
him, without wholly abandoning their love 
for Carleton, feeling that both men belonged 
to them—‘‘one of half a century ago, the 
other very much of the modern time, the 
leading spirit of the American poetry (the 
best yet) of to-day.” 
from Bath: 


Mr. Johnson writes 


' “We are from 150 to 200 miles ‘North 
of Boston,’ and not only our mountain 
region but our very county of Grafton is 
(we may justly feel) Robert Frost’s labor- 
atory of poetry. He lived for several years 
in the village of Franconia, sixteen miles 
further north, through which sweeps the 
rushing mountain stream known as Gale 
River. 

“He has never been unwilling to know us 
in our own towns and villages. He has read 
his poems to us in our little churches, and 
from the talks afterward around our own 
firesides we have come to believe that he 
likes us very much. We think he is one of 
us for other reasons: he has taught in our 
normal schools, and he was for a time a 
student at Dartmouth, at Hanover, one of 
the county towns below us. 

“Tt quite thrills us that our region has 
given him the inspiration for ‘The Birehes,’ 
‘The Hired Man,’ ‘The Slide.’ We have 
as boys swung from those trees, we know 
the ‘hired man,’ and we have seen many 
hillsides where that, long sweep over the 
hills was possible when the snow was six 
feet deep, with a crust made hard and icy 
by a winter rain. He has delved into our past for stories of 
genre presentation; we loaned him our town history, and in 
it he found the theme for a poem. He asked us to guess where 
it was published, and when we bad named most of the periodicals 
where he is generally found he laughed and told us it was in 
Farm and Home!” 


Brought up on Will Carleton, the country people at first found 
Frost a harder nut to crack. ‘‘We were doubtless not so appre- 
ciative, at first, as we should have been.” It was hard to make 
him square with the old established ideal: 


“Tn most of our farmsteads, in that seldom opened, sacrosanct 
room called ‘the parlor’ (occupied only on such infrequent 
occasions as funerals and weddings and other important social 
events), this book of fifty years ago is likely to be the only 
poetry found. And at ‘socials’ in the church vestry we had 
listened (some of us had wept) when the brightest girl in school 
recited ‘Over the Hill to the Poor House’ or ‘Betsy and I Are 
Out.’ ‘ 

“But this poetry of Robert Frost was different. It was a 
realism quite too real to seem like poetry. Then he began to 
talk to us, just as if we were sitting around an open fire at home. 
Besides, we had been reading the magazines, and had begun to 
think we were missing something. 

“One summer evening some of us went up to Lisbon (the 
town above us), where in another church we shared our privileges 
with a liberal sprinkling of summer visitors. There was a bishop 
there and there was a professor from Johns Hopkins University. 
On this special evening Robert Frost talked much more than he 
read; he gave some account of the source and inspiration of 


what he read. Then, occasionally, he would wander away into 


The Lilliputians bind the sleeping Gulliver. 
SCENES FROM THE FILM 


most interesting generalizations. The previous year he had been 
a professor in Amherst, where his work was to meet (in a course 
in higher English) such men as exhibited a certain qualification for 
writing poetry. They were very few, and they met evenings in 
Mr. Frost’s home instead cf ina classroom. Even fewer were the 
lyrie bits of verse that gave a hint of hopefulness in literature. 

‘“‘His occupation this summer had been decidedly a strenuous 
one. ‘I have been breaking stone all summer,’ he said. ‘There 
are sometimes interesting things in the cleft rock; now and then 
a bit of ruby red, where garnet has been deposited. I think, if 
I were a magazine editor—which God forbid—I would find the 
selection of a poem from the mass of contributions as hard as 
breaking rock, and the actual finding of one as rare as the bit 
of red stone discovered at intervals in the cleft stone.’ 

“In the course of this talk he referred to the large group of 
writers in New York City, who have been devoted to the ‘new 
spirit’ of poetry. He had seen a good deal of it, he averred. ‘I 
was willing to admit,’ he said, ‘that it was ‘“‘new,” but it certainly 
was not poetry.’ 

‘‘Our people on this summer evening liked the charm of Robert 
Frost’s personality and his informal manner of taking us into 
his confidence. He was going a long distance toward educating 
us into a genuine appreciation for the real literature he is giving 
to the world, and which he takes great care shall please and satisfy 
himself before it goes away. Infrequently, indeed, does he allow 
a poem to escape to his publishers. 

“Once his reading and talking ended, there was the usual 
human flutter about him. Most of us natives waited until the 
summer folks had retired. Then a few of us, having found him 
a part of our country and rather like ourselves, completely en- 
joyed the moments he gave to us. He spoke chiefly of his term 
in the University of Michigan. 

““ You know I am not allowed to teach,’ heremarked, in smiling 
relief.”’ 


ART AND WHISKERS—The denizen of the French Latin 
Quarter formerly went bearded; but not to-day. Not, at least, 
the real Frenchman. Beards are disappearing from Europe, says 
the observant London weekly, John o’ London’s, except in 
Czecho-Slovakia, where wearing them is regarded as a patriotic 
duty. We read: 


“In England nowadays beards are rare enough to be conspicu- 
ous, and even the mustache is disappearing. The King has 
followed the fashion of his father, and Mr. Augustus John carries 
on the tradition of ‘whiskers and art.’ Mr. Frank Swinnerton 
is distinguished among the younger literary men by a Shake- 
spearean-Conrad beard, and Mr. Silas Hocking is bearded like 
the pard. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s flaming beard—gray now, alas— 
was for two decades a banner of revolt. 

“Even in France, owing to the new love of sport and the 
influence of Mr. Gillett, the beard and the whisker are the signs 
of yesterday. Anatole France, M. Poincaré, and the Paris 
correspondent of The Times are bearded. M. Tristan Bernard, 
the dramatist, has (or had) a luxuriant crop. But the young 
Frenchman is clean-shaven. No French-actor copies the famous 
Mounet Sully and plays Hamlet with a beard, and the beards of 
the Quartier Latin are all Amezican.”’ 


“ GULLIVER,” WITH PUPPETS AS THE LILLIPUTIANS. 
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Ransacking the pockets of the Mfan-Mountain. 


GULLIVER ON THE SCREEN 


T TOOK FRENCH INGENUITY to reproduce Gulliver in 
| the movies. The only solution of the problem of the 
Lilliputians was, of course, a recourse to puppets; and to 
make them behave synchronously is perhaps something just a 
little more difficult than ever confronted a ‘‘director”’ before. 
But the feat was accomplished and is described by Henry 
Cossira in L’ Illustration (Paris), a showing of the film having been 
held in behalf of the widows and orphans of the Association of 
Parisian Journalists and Novelists. In this film, as the writer tells 
us, ‘‘the inhabitants of Lilliput walk, run, gesticulate and act as 
if they were living beings.’’. The painter, Albert Mourlan, and 
his collaborator, Raymond Villette, worked for thirteen months 
to visualize ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ and to do so made themselves 
familiar with the principle underlying animated drawings. 
We read: 


“‘The painter Mourlan, who is also a specialist in this line of 
work, had to devote himself to a series of studies concerning the 
analysis of movements before beginning the work of filming the 
picture, for animated drawings, always very humorous on the . 
sereen, are by the very nature of things schematic (in outline). — _ 
The movements of the actors of an animated drawing are more 
jerky than those of a living person, because an animated drawing 
is obtained by the juxtaposition of a series of sketches where the ; 
movements are less numerous than if they had been executed by 
a living person. As far as the movements are concerned, the join- 


b 
_Ings are complete in the case of the puppets of ‘Gulliver in Lilliput,’ : 
constituting a genuine innovation in the moving-picture field. “ 


“These little models are about 20 inches tall. They weremade 
and drest under the direction of the painter Mourlan. They 
have movable joints, and their movements are completely 
independent, the ones of the others. 
“Tn order to make their picture possible, Messrs. Mourlan and 
Villette went about matters ‘to the turn of the handle,’ to use 
the trade expression, or with a ‘stop-motion’ camera as the 
Americans say. ‘That is, each scene was filmed by them, picture — 
by picture. While in the case of the animated drawing it is suffi- 
cient to draw the various phases of a movement and to photo- 
graph such drawings one after another, it is necessary to proceed 
altogether differently in the case of puppets. They are made to 
execute their movements by ‘decomposition.’ Each phase is 
photographed separately by a stop-motion camera; that is to 
say, only one photograph for each complete turn of the special 
photographing apparatus, while in the normal apparatus each 
turn of the handle corresponds to the taking of eight views. 
“When the film, taken view by view, is projected at the rate 
of sixteen views a second, the movement finds itself reconstituted 
more or less normally, since it is necessary to have as many times 
sixteen views as the movements require seconds to execute. For © 
example, it requires about twelve photographs to represent the 
gesture of a hand touching the hat of one of these puppets. 
“Thus, to make them gesticulate and to make them give the 
illusion of being alive is a very troublesome job. 
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The prisoner, Gulliver, meets the Emperor of the Lilliputians. 


Gulliver walking through the streets of Mildendo. 


A FLESH-AND-BLOOD GULLIVER AMONG PUPPiZT LILLIPUTIANS. 


4 

20 make a score of them act.simultaneously, all executing 
different movements, is also very complicated. Thus it was that 
the visit of the Emperor of Lilliput to Gulliver, which lasted but 
nine seconds on the sereen, took three days to be filmed, despite 
the fact that there are only ten feet of film. In effect, it was 
necessary to make about fifteen puppets move in accordance 
_ __with the strict rules of the ‘decomposition’ of movements. As 
it took ten minutes to arrange and to film each phase of move- 
ment, nine hours of work were necessary to photograph a yard of 

film having 52 views. 
**Gulliver in Lilliput’ has 3,000 feet of film. It covers forty 
_ scenes besides the introduction, which was filmed in the ordinary 
_ way at Lorient. The directors, as a matter of fact, did not think 
that the shipwrecking of Gulliver could be played by puppets, 
seeing that the Lilliputians do not appear until the hero of the 


-. romance has been thrown upon the shore of the island.” 


Turning from the mechanical aspects of the production to the 
_ story by Dean Swift: 


_ “Following the text closely, the authors have simply embel- 
lished the picture with isolated incidents which are intended to 
amuse the public. It is thus that the Hurgo (a great Lilliputian 
nobleman), while going about the first questioning of Gulliver, 
finds himself seized from his perch on the breast of the giant and 
thrown far away by the Man-Mouwntain. He then seeks safety 

by boring himself into and going through the sand after the 


__-This swaying of the soil is obtained thanks to the same principle 
_ of the animated drawing or of the puppets, that is, by lengthening 
or by contracting a strip of sand. 
ae “‘The scene where Gulliver is peppered with arrows which can 
be seen driven into the soil and which the authors of the picture, 
eo probably because they ran short of accessories, had to imitate 
Z the emperor, Golbesto Momen,; Gulliver walking through the streets 
of Mildendo, the capital; and the fire which Gulliver puts out with 
ss the aid of . . . his hat filled with water, are among the most 
entertaining scenes. 
_~—s “The: departure of the Man-Mountain to return to England 
ye was filmed at Fécamp. This scene and that of the shipwreck are 
the only ones to be filmed out in the open. All the others were 
- filmed in a studio at Montfermeil. 
“With regard to the réle of Gulliver himself. It was taken by 
an actor every time that this réle required an important display 
of the features. Otherwise, a full-sized dummy took the part of 


“Thus, as animators and filmers, Messrs. Mourlan and Villette 
t all the phases of the move- 
hs of the 3,000 feet of 
: Admitting that on the 
= average the film necessitated the presence of eight persons acting 
simultaneously, it is eas 
es eine FG (OO ato eaEAEs which compose the film, the painter 
~ Mourlan, who was more chiefly in charge of making the Lilli- 


by means of pieces of macaroni; the interview of Gulliver with » 


PAYING FOR THE OPERA IN PARIS 
\ FRENCH MUSICIAN VISITING AMERICA recently 


accused us of running after novelties and neglecting the 
This can not be said of Paris. The record of the 
past season, extending from October 1, to July 1 shows twenty- 
eight performances of ‘‘Faust,’’ and the management of the 
Grand Opera House claim that they produce according to popular 
demand. Some other interesting facts about the repertory and 
also the salaries paid to performers are given by Gretchen 
Dick in the Musical Leader (Chicago). The salary range 
ean be compared with the fabulous prices paid to some 
artists in America, bearing in mind that the exchange has 
in recent weeks dropt as low as seventeen franes to the 
dollar. ‘‘Faust’’ is without doubt the opera dearest to the 
heart of the French people, explaining the large number of 
performances, but other operas came in for frequent repetition. 
Here is the Paris record: 


classi¢s. 


““*Boris Goudonoy’ and ‘Maitres Chanteurs’ were each given 
fourteen times from the 5th of March to the Ist of July. The 
‘Walkyrie’ was presented ten times, ‘Lohengrin’ nine times, and 
‘Cydalise’ was danced eleven times from the middle of January 
to the first of July; ‘Griselidis’ was given eight times, the “Fille de 
Roland’ six times, and from the 13th of April to the Ist of June six 
performances each were given of ‘Padmavati’ and ‘Khovancht- 
china.’ As to the ‘Magic Flute’ it was given on the 14th of July 
as a gratuitous matinee, and was also presented fifteen times from 
the end of December to the end of June. 

** Among the financial record breakers we find that ‘Rigoletto’ 
when given with the ‘Two Pigeons’ on the 16th of May brought 
a box-office receipt of 51,291 franes; and at a performance a week, 
later it brought 50,523 francs. Both the ‘Magic Flute’ and ‘Boris 
Goudonov’ at various times brought to the box-office sums vary- 
ing from 36,500 franes to 45,500. Other popular operas, with 
parallel box-office receipts were ‘Thais,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Samson and Delila.’ 

‘While we are on the subject of prices, it is astounding as well 
as interesting to learn something about the pay-roll of this great 
institution. The salary of the chorus is 833 franes a month, or $50 
in American money. The individual orchestra men get from 750 
to 1,300 franes, or $45 to $78 per month. The director of the 
orchestra is paid 1,400, or $84 a month; while the soloists’ salaries | 
range from 1,000 to 6,000 franes, or $60 to $360 per month, The 
soloist dancer receives 1,500 franes, or $90a month. Allof the art- 
ists are paid by the month and not by the performance or by the 
week as in America. They are, however, guaranteed, according 
to contract, a definite number of performances, and if they play 
over this amount, they are paid accordingly. The present rate 
of exchange makes these salaries appear ridiculously low, but 
even so we need not be surprized any more as to why the Kuro- 
pean artist comes to America. 

“T am told that many years ago Sybil Sanderson received 
80,000 francs per annum, which is said to be the highest salary 
ever paid at the great French institution.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 
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AMERICA’S WASTE OF HER “SEED CORN” 


thing of the past in America, or is confined to a few dark 

districts, to learn that it has spread to all parts of our land 
and is growing rapidly under the present demand for labor. 
The beet-fields, the cotton-fields, the factory, the mine, 
and piece-work in the home are claiming, we are told, a large 
number of distorted little bodies, vacant, minds and starved 
souls, despite the fact that for twenty-five years organized 
effort has been directed against the extravagant grinding 
Twice has Congress passed remedial 


| MAY STARTLE PEOPLE who think child labor is a 


’ 


of America’s ‘‘seed corn.’ 
legislation for the silent army of child workers, now numbering 


Illustrations by courtesy of the National Child Labor conanieesat New York 
LIFE FOR SOME IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS 
Little toilers in the cotton-fields of the South, to whom the guaranties of education and play are denied 


before they reach their ’teens. 


more than a million, and as many times has it been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Now a baker’s dozen of religious and social welfare organiza- 
tions, including the American Federation of Labor, and backed 
by powerful press support, will seek in the next Congress the 
passage of a resolution to amend the Constitution so as to give 
“at least a minimum standard of protection for the child worker.” 

As the situation now is, only eight States have improved their 
child-labor laws since the Federal child-labor tax law was de- 
clared unconstitutional. In thirty-seven States, we are told 
again, a child may be legally employed before he has completed 
a common-school education. In some States the law makes no 
educational requirements whatever, beyond demanding that 
before going to work a child must be able to read and write. 
According to a report of Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, a 
new cycle in child labor is beginning. ‘‘Its growth in the last 
six months of 1922, as compared with the last six months of 
1921, was serious. For the twenty-one cities from whose work- 
permit offices the Children’s Bureau has received reports as to 
the number going to work each month, the increase in child 
labor between these two periods, indicated by the number of 
work certificates issued, was 43 per cent. The increase in the 
first six months of 1922 over the first six months of 1921 amounted 


They are typical of child laborers all over the country. 


to only 18 per cent.’’ During the first quarter of the current 
year the increase continued markedly. In New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, New Haven, New Britain, Waterbury, 
Hartford, Manchester (New Hampshire), Baltimore, Detroit, 
Indianapolis and St. Louis, it is reported, the average per- 
centage of increase was twenty-four. In Waterbury eight times 
as many children are now wage-earners as were employed at this 
period last year. Their numbers are larger also in Jersey City, 
Newark and Paterson. But these helpless child toilers are not 
confined to any one geographical section of the country. They 
are to be found in the tenements of New York and other Kastern 
cities, in the textile establish- 
ments of New England, in the 
cotton-fields of the South, in 
coal-mining regions, in the oyster 
and shrimp canneries of the Gulf 
Coast ‘States, and in the sugar- 
beet-growing areas from Ohio 
to California. Another fact 
noticed is that the census of child 
workers taken in 1920, when a 
million were recorded, included 
only child laborers from ten to 
fifteen years of age. Many chil- 
dren start in factory work at 
home at considerably less than 
ten years of age. 

But what of it? Why all this 
continual stir about child labor? 
What harm is done to the chil- 
dren? The Boston Herald gives 
us a picture of child labor in the 
beet-fields of Michigan, which 
it takes from an elaborate report 
of the National Child Labor 

' Committee. The children are 
in the open, and that is the excuse oftenest offered for their 
employment. ; 


_ “But much of the time they are crawling on all-fours, ‘jes’ like — 


a dog,’ their knees sore, their wrists swollen, their faces scorched, 
their eyesight damaged, and this posture they. maintain almost 
steadily for three to six weeks, six or seven days a week, and 
twelve to fifteen hours a day. ‘ 

““As to the attitude of the grower to his contract laborers— 
‘I’ve made money on the hunkies. Wish we had a lot more of 
them. If they can not keep their kids out of school, my beets 
will have to stay in the ground. It won’t hurt anybody for them 
to miss a month.’ ‘And as for the future: Said the representative 
of one of the largest sugar companies in the State, with about 
1,000 contract laborer families under his supervision: ‘We need 
more immigrants of this kind from Europe. We have to have 
more of this kind of labor. We have to bring jt in. nM 
will not do the dirty work, as we call it.’” 


Nearly a thousand children were found recently by the New 
Jersey State Department of Labor to be doing contract labor 
at home ‘“‘under sweat-shop environment of a revolting type.” 
These tenement children, many of them tubercular and other- 
wise diseased, says a writer in the New York Times, were making 
so-called “‘sanitary powder-puffs,”’ beading dresses, assisting 
with doll clothes, and working on tin toys which were to bear the 
proud label ‘‘Made in America.”* Again, : 


“In one flat of three small rooms and a kitchen in Jersey City 


Americans 
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lived a family of mother, father, and seven children. There 
were also four boarders, two eats and twelve chickens in the flat. 
The sanitary conditions of the place were unspeakable. During 
the months of the present summer, when the children of this 
family have not been compelled to attend school, they have 
been made to sit all day fastening pieces of tin in cheap toys 
destined for the play of happier boys and girls. The children 
who were thus employed were undernourished and predisposed 
to tuberculosis, four in the family having died before the age of 
; four years. The combined earnings of the children augmented 
their parents’ income by about six dollars a week.” 


Ina survey by the Children’s Bureau of 1,350 children working 
in oyster and shrimp canneries on the Gulf Coast, illiteracy was 
found to be as high as 25 per cent., while for children of the 
United States as a whole it is only 4 per cent. The work is done 
in wet, cold and drafty sheds, and the children suffer numerous 
accidents. ‘‘Cuts from the oyster shells, sores re- 
sulting from running shrimp thorns in the hands, 
rawness of the flesh from the shrimp acid, burns 
and infections are frequent among the small 
workers.’ In the cotton-fields of Texas, children, 

~ we are told, often work ten or eleven hours a day. 
_ On the truck farms of New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia many of them begin work before the age 
of ten. But these pictures drawn from the Chil- 
-dren’s Bureau are cheerful, it is said, when com- 
pared with those of children in the coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania. ‘‘There the hideousness 
and dreary remoteness of the mining camp form a 


: 

- 

_ - sordid background for the boy who begins work on 
& the breakers and in the mines, sometimes before he 
is fourteen, often before he is sixteen.’’ Industry 
F ‘invades even the domestic sanctuary. In many 
_ States home work comes under the child-labor 
a laws, and permits are required for children from 
b: fourteen to sixteen, while younger children are 
3 forbidden to work at all: But it is almost impossi- 


Ai to control work in the homes, and in some of 


29 


And 
3 when the enforcement becomes lax, says Harold 
Cary in Collier’s Weekly, packages for home work 


the States enforcement of the law is lax. 


2 will come shooting in by parcel-post. There is no 
Federal law to stop it. And ‘“‘you in Wyoming or 
Florida, in Maine or Arizona,’’ be writes, ‘‘can 
still get your pretty nightgowns and your milk tags handled 
by diseased tenement children, straining and wearing out 
; - their eyes, denied the right to an education and the right to 
g play and develop into real human beings.” 
- _-It is thus obvious, comments the Cleveland Press, that legis- 
~ Jation in the interests of children is a national problem. ‘‘What- 
ever means may have to be employed, it is high time a nation 
which regards the shaping of immigrants in molds of its own 
f designing as a beneficence, took steps to protect its own chil- 
en.” And so long as there are States in which the health and 
nental and moral development of children are menaced by 
E borious days, asserts the Omaha World-Herald, “the duty of 
C orrecting the child-labor evil must fall upon the Federal Gov- 
rnment and we must watch more centralization of government.” 
rtainly, agrees the Raleigh News and Observer, echoing a 
ely held sentiment, “‘some way must be found to prevent 
e grinding of the seed corn.” 
There is no protest against reasonable home work or reason- 
le farm work, remarks the Brooklyn Eagle. Parental love 
y make even hard work tolerable, even enjoyable. “But 
much is certain: a minor under sixteen should not be 
mically an industrial unit in esse, but an industrial unit in 
In other words, the end society ought to aim at is 
evelopment, with wages, if any, regarded as an inci- 
1 matter.” 
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MORALIZING ON THE MiEELON 
WIcHT “ign, S 


LL THE SAVAGERY i fap in the human breast since 
man used to pick a sb tibayhis fellow for the mere /4 
love of slaying him, we ar “hg ds Kare frpm yearly a va 

hundred thousand throats on that night WeNew Vork-wH@n 
Jack Dempsey beat the Argentinian, Firpo, into insensibility, 
after himself having been knocked out of the ring into the press 
benches. Those who couldn’t see the modern gladiatorial combat 
waited eagerly for papers, still damp from the press, in which 
special writers strung lines of adjectives to immortalize a fight 
as if it had been another battle of the Marne. The event was of 
the first news of the day, ranking with promises of peace in the 
Ruhr, the Greco-Italian imbroglio, and later bulletins from 
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EVEN INDOORS INDUSTRY CLAIMS ITS VICTIMS 


These children, stringing beads for milady’s gowns, and perhaps getting tuberculosis 
for themselves, show the great need for a national child-labor law. 


stricken Japan. People wanted something light to read in place 
of the ‘“‘boresome minutes of the last meeting,’ we are told, and 
they got it, columns of it. But the thought of it all, of the 
spectacle of thousands of people craning their necks to see two 
hired men fight to the finish, at a cost which would nearly pay 
the indemnity demanded of Greece by Italy, causes a few of our 
newspaper editors to ponder on the thin veneer of civilization 
with which time has overlaid us. Whether Dempsey’s feat in 
beating Firpo into insensibility in three minutes and fifty-seven 
seconds after having shaken hands with him is ‘‘more or less 
glorious than the feat of Mussolini, who bombarded a defense- 
less island, killing a number of orphan children,” comments The 
Christian Science Monitor, ‘‘is a problem worthy of some consid- — 
eration. . . . Some hundreds of thousands of Yankee doughboys 
who did their duty in that world-racking struggle, the World 
War, must wonder at the national temperament that leaves them 


to shift as best they may for a livelihood, while giving $500,000 
and unbounded adulation to a pugilist whag Tilly ayoid 


The roar that went up fro 
the Albany Knickerbocker Press, 4 oe same human roar 
that echoed through the Coliseum Same roar that went up in 


the primeval jungle where menffought Hier: s Bite] {BID L 
wi WO, 


was “the primitive raging bajitle bet \aRARY ; 
merely the 


There was none of the science @f boxing. Te 
strength of the body, the weigl\of the wallop. Given clubs 
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instead of gloves, these men would have met as primitive men 

; : 7 . 
met and fought over the possession of some object each desired. 
Arises the question, then: 


“Ts the prize-fight good or bad? Admittedly it is not good, 
admittedly it is nothing but commercialism appealing not to the 
instinets of sportsmanship but to the fighting instinct. Yet is it 
not perhaps an outlet? Physically, it may do men good to feel the 
thrill of battle, to let their inborn savagery still existing under 
centuries of ‘civilization’ have vent in seeing two powerful men. 
pummel each other. But that savagery should not have rein. 
Of course not. It is wrong. But can it be killed entirely, car it 
die out? 

“Tt ean find vent in other ways, in real sport. Prize-fighting 
as demonstrated in the Dempsey-Firpo million-dollar fight is not 
sport. 

; “There is no principle involved. Neither side fights to uphold 

any principle. He fights for dollars and the opportunity for 
more dollars. He fights perhaps to rate his physical prowess, 
but he wouldn’t fight at all if it weren’t for the dollars.” 


It is a shabby sentiment that personifies the two Americas in 
the meeting of these two men, ‘‘neither of whom contributes 
anything fine or uptending,”’ declares the New Haven Journal- 
Courier. Thereis, to be sure, a North America that an athletic 
youth might symbolize, a South America that might be brought 
to mind in an athletic, upstanding young Bolivar. ‘‘But these 
lads—Dempsey, thriftily putting in bank a king’s ransom in 
advance of the fight, and Firpo, the most furious jungle-man 
Rickard could uncover by canvassing the globe—let’s have done 
with ‘international significances’ in this sorry show of dollars and 
blood. It is a study of national degeneracy.’’ Yet, goes on the 
Journal-Courier, 


‘There is a great permanent truth in this bodily excellence— 
these great hulks of the prize-ring are the Aristides and Socrates 
and St. Augustine of the physical world. It is not without sig- 
nificance that all want to know ‘who won.’ The perfection of 
bodily strength can not be cried down—it always has and will 
legitimately fascinate and challenge. 

“Tt is this very fact that lends horror to a great conflict—two 
supermen, sent into the world with great equipment, whose 
bodies might be reinforced with high-power minds to lead men 
and souls to fire them, but prostituted to the uses of beasts and 
jungle-creatures to maul and tear and crush. It is as when one 
visits the stock-yards for the first time. Allis sordid and profane. 
He is immersed for the moment in the elemental fury and feels 
the scorch of hell. On the platform he glimpses the form and line 
aud grace of something divine. It’s the unholy uses to which it is 
put that makes it so terrible.” 


Severe criticism is directed not only at the prize-fighters and 
their promoters. Marked disapprobation of the great amount of 


space devoted in the newspapers to accounts of the fight has, 


come forth. The Christian Science Monitor’s yardstick was 
employed to prove that the daily press of America gave innu- 
merable columns to a description of the Dempsey-Gibbons fight, 
at the same time printing very little about the proceedings of the 
world educational congress at San Francisco. But even a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States can not read legalistic 
literature all the time, says the Montgomery Advertiser. ‘‘He 
must have light fiction to make life endurable.” People like 
variety and spice. They ‘‘want to be informed, but they also 
want to be amused and diverted. And if the story of a heavy- 
weight boxing match isn’t diverting, what is?’”’? Those who criti- 
cize news editors for specializing on crime, divorces and prize- 
fights, remarks the Chicago Journal, ‘‘lack appreciation, perhaps, 
of the fact that the world’s progress, on constructive lines, is 
taken as a matter of course.” There is little noise attendant upon 
the great humanitarian activities—the founding of hospitals, 
colleges, missions—and there is a certain sameness, we are told, 
about their altruism. But, we are assured, the tide of altruism 
sweeps on, even tho reports of it appear infrequently on the front 
pages, and ‘‘those who think the great war unsettled men’s faith 
and threw the world completely into pessimism and despair should 
read some of these fugitive reports and get a new outlook.’’ 


FEEDING THE GIRAFFES 


HEN A PASTOR WANDERS through the lean 

\ \ fields of the Higher Criticism and browses among the 
topmost foliage of theological discussion, he need not 

wonder why the members of his congregation sit stiff-necked and 
bored, or at last slide down in their pews and go to sleep. The- 
‘“‘high-brow”’ stuff is too high for them; they are unable to stretch 
their intellectual necks to where the Ph.D. feeds at ease. In 
other words, they prefer to crop the grass of spiritual food within 
their reach and easy for their mental systems to digest. So urges 
a farmer who, while on vacation, wandered into a Quaker meet-’ 
ing and had there a vivid insight into the needs of the sheep, so 
much more numerous in the average congregation than the 
giraffes. The story is told by the farmer in a letter to his pastor, 
and is sent to The Homiletic Review by President Levi T. Pen- 
nington, of Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, who vouches for 
its authenticity. Both preachers called to address the meeting 
were notable men. One was a professor of Greek in a great 
university, and the other had more degrees attached to his 
name than any other in his denomination. Each, we are told, 
brought a splendid message, but the farmer confesses that 
some of it was over his head, and suspects that half the 
audience had a harder time than_he had. He tells us that— 


“On the very front seat sat an elderly lady who, I had already 
learned, had the courage of her convictions, a keen wit and a 
voice far more penetrating than musical. The second of these 
gifted speakers had just taken his seat when this old lady arose 
and in the dead stillness which followed, with a voice which cut 
the air like a knife, she made this pronouncement: ‘Jesus said ~ 
‘‘Feed my lambs,” not ‘‘Feed my giraffes.’’’ 

“Well, Parson, you’ve heard about conflicting emotions— 
right then was when I had them. The old lady resumed her 
seat with the sternness and impassiveness of an oracle. The 
preachers looked as if they’d be relieved if the floor fwould ‘open 
and drop them through. And I was torn between sympathy 
for the ministers and a desire to spank the old lady, on the one 
hand, and on the other a keen appreciation of the justice of her 
criticism and a longing to laugh all over a hundred acres.” : 


In a soberer moment after the meeting it occurred to the 
farmer that the old lady’s suggestion contained a good deal of 
merit and that it might be helpful to many preachers who like 
the high boughs. So he writes to his own pastor: ; 


“Usually, Parson, you give us ‘food convenient for us.’ But 
when you preached that sermon three weeks ago on ‘The Ele- 
ments of the Synoptic Problem,’ I couldn’t help feeling that — 
you shot clear over the heads of 90 per cent. of your audience. 

It may have been good for the giraffes, but the lambs didn’t 
get a nibble, I’m afraid. i - 

“And last month when you discust the matter of apostolic — 
succession, I don’t believe that much of it was within reach of 
the old sheep, to say nothing of the lambs. And that day you — 
dealt with the E and J and P documents I felt that the audience — 
came away without having really fed their souls. 

““Now, Parson, I don’t want to be a ‘kicker.’ I suppose — 
giraffes have a right to eat—even goats have, I suppose. But 
there are a few things I believe we ought to bear in mind. ¥ 
z gee there are far more sheep than giraffes in any flock of — 

od. - ~ 

“Second, giraffes can take food off the ground, perhaps not so 
conveniently as out of a ten-foot rack, but they can do it; while _ 
if all the food is put in a ten-foot rack the giraffes will thrive but 
the sheep will starve to death. ; {a 

“Third, if it is necessary to feed the giraffes from a high rack, 
some special arrangements should be made for feeding the sheep; 3 
or, rather, that the regular feeding should be in the low racks, 
with special feeding places for the giraffes if necessary. — ‘ 

“And, after all, I wonder if there are giraffes in the flock of 5 
God. The wisest and greatest and richest of God’s children 


‘are humble, realizing that in contrast with God their wisdom is 


a 
but folly, their strength but very weakness, their righteousness 
but filthy rags. : 

“You feed us very well—the flock in our church is not going — 
hungry much of the time. But maybe it won’t hurt even you _ 
to remember what the old lady said in her rasping voice: ‘Jesus ‘ 
said ‘‘Feed my lambs,” not ‘‘Feed my giraffes.”’’” ‘a 
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I hit a mile in Big League style 

And round the bases roam. 
Now Campbell's fame is just the same— 
i) It always brings them home! 


It brings 
them home! 


Every time it comes to the plate, 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup makes a 
hit. It’s such a popular soup that 
there are few who haven't eaten it. 


A soup the appetite remembers. A 
soup which tempts with its fragrant 


invitation. Every spoonful proves 
that there is one soup in a class 
by itself— 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


What is the secret of this soup— 
so famous that just about everybody 
knows it and eats it! The kind of 
ripe, tempting tomatoes we use— 

| only the juices and rich, meaty parts 
iy in a smooth puree! The way we 
4 blend them with country butter and 
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‘| f ; 
i tasty seasoning after a recipe no one —s_ 1 ah Commpeu, soup cogent a | 
3 knows but us! Taste its “difference”! = 7 e 
| | 21 kinds 12 cents a can | 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be 


OETRY (Chicago), for September, is | 

given over to the sonnet. There is a 
long sonnet sequence by Edgar Lee Masters 
that needs to be taken in its entirety, so we 
pass on to some of the others: 


“IN THAT DIM MONUMENT WHERE 
TYBALT LIES” 


By ArrHuR Davison FicKke 


In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 
I would that we lay sleeping side by side, 
And that the loveliness that never dies 
There in our silent effigies had died. 
For now your living beauty too much stirs 
Across my sight, and I grow dumb with tears; 
And I am homesick for old sepulchres 
Now that your lips wake the forgotten years. 
Love that is perfect comes thus to the land 
Within whose borders only death can be. 
Wherefore I say, hold out to me your hand, 
And set me free, set me forever free, 
And come, with terrible silonce in your eyes, 
To that dim monument where Tybalt lies. 


CONCERNING ROSES 


By Maxwe.Li BopENHEIM 


Ten thousand idle poets have compared 

The face and heart of ladies to a rose, 

But when your intellect becomes jocose 

I see it as a rose in gentle-aired 

Protections formed by half-relenting nods 
From feelings that respect the subtle doom 
That greets them in the loosely perfect bloom 
Whose odor softly laughs at lies and gods. 


The intellects of men go marching down 
Wrecked corridors, with solemn and involved 
Plans for new buildings of a greater height, _ 

But in your brain thoughts fail to pound and frown. 
They shrink, amused, until they have resolved 
To one soft question fond of hues and light. 


SONNET 


By Jmsstca NEvson Norrs ~ 


Who would have thought that eyelids could be 
dear, ‘ " 

Or anything as tangible as hands? 

Who would have thought that mere material _ 
strands 

Of hair could have the power to draw me near? 

That shoulders with my heart could interfere, 

Sending out strange, imperious commands? 

And is there any sage who understands 

The pleasing convolutions of an ear? 


So if I will not let you read in peace, 
Because of yearnings quite beyond control, 
Ponder with me what vital facts are these— 
The lure of soul for flesh and flesh for soul. 
And meditate how faintly lags behind 

Our long-extolled supremacy of mind. 


Mr. Frost is not prolific, but we find him 
in oceasional reviews and seldom fail to 
want him for this page. The October Yale 
Review has this very brief product of his 
muse: 


NOTHING GOLD CAN STAY 
By Rosert Frost 


Nature's first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf’s a flower: 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to-day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


The American Poetry Magazine (Mil- 
waukee) announces its prize awards, and 
gently lectures its competitors who appear 
to have been more numerous than com- 
petent. Certainly it appears that poetic 
fervor is not dead. We quote the prize 
poem in the triolet and the lyric: 


SHADOWS 
By CAMILLE CAIN 


Whisp’ring voices of yester years 

Ghosts of the smiles we used to know— 
Tinkling laughter subdued by tears— 
Whisp'ring voices of yester years, 
Tender phrases, joy in our ears, 

Speaking our name in accents low, 
Whisp’ring voices of yester years 

Ghosts of the smiles we used to know. 

Awarded the prize for the best Triolet. 


WHEN EARTH LIFTS SKYWARD 
By CLemMeNtT Woop 


Across the shining meadows of the dawn, 
Through noon hours when the day strides, great 
and tall, : z 
Across the hills that clasp the setting sun, 
I hear you call. 


In the still night, when all the tenantless 

Soul knows the starry bow of opening space, 

And brims with bright invisible loveliness, 
I see your face. 


~ And when the earth lifts skyward, and the sky 


Lowers, to rain the peril of its bliss, 
Until the heart breaks with a golden cry, 

I know your kiss. 
Awarded the Agnes Moreland 
for the- best lyric. 


Memorial Prize 


Yournu has everything but experience, 
and this sonnet in the London Mercury 
shows how deftly youth can make a virtue 
of this lack. It is one of a sonnet sequence 
and we may, for a title, call it just 


IGNORANCE 
By Frank KEenpdoNn 


Because I praise your beauty, Ignorance 
Makes mock of me, and calls my. sonnets lies. 
Not that he sees no beauty in your glance; 
Not that he finds no wit in your replies; 

Not that he’s blind, or sees no grace in youth; 
Not that he’s old, or envious, or mad; 

He slanders not your beauty, but my truth, 
Saying: “‘She has what youth has always had.” 
Then do not blame him, poor unfortunate; 
One of the many in his eyes you are; 

He never loved you—thus, in his sad fate, 

A girl is only a girl, a star a star. 

Ah, but to me the stars are whirling spheres, 
I sing their music. He lacks eyes and ears. 


Multum in parvo is the motto of some 
poets who earn our gratitude thereby. 
Such, for example, as Mr. Davies in the 
London Spectator: 


LEAVES 
By W. H. Davizs 


Peace to these little broken leaves, 
/ That strew our common ground; 
That chase their tails, like silly dogs, 
As they go round and round. 
For though in winter boughs are bare, 
_Let us not once forget 
Their summer glory, when these leaves 
Caught the great Sun in their strong net; 
And made him, in the lower air, 
Tremble—no bigger than a star! 


returned. 


e 
CANADIAN aspiration is well voiced here 
in the verse of one of her native sons. The 
Ottawa Citizen publishes it: 


TO THE OTTAWA 
By ArrHuR S. BourinotT 


Great river flowing broad and free 

Around our city’s rock-hemmed base, 
O road that marches to the sea, 

In powerful, rhythmic, pulsing pace, 
I hear your voice majestically 

Above the strife of creed and place 
Chanting a nation’s-minstrelsy, 

O lyric singer of our race. 


Bold voyageurs have braved thy stream, 
Le Caron, Champlain, Vérendrye, 
Discoverers driven by the dream, 
A pathway to Pacific’s sky: 
Immortally your paddles gleam, 
In unison you singing cry 
Old chansons.and the waters seem 
Faint echoes when your voices die. 


Where Champlain stood and watched below 
The Chaudiere’s cauldron seethe and boil 
A city stands, where long ago 
The settler cleared and tilled the soil, 
The falls are harnessed and their flow 
_ Turns the wheels in their endless toil: 
By night the factory chimneys glow 
And vomit flames that writhe and coil. 


Upon the-cliffs the towers and spires, 
Like legendary dream come true, 
Limned in the sunset’s lingering fires 

Lift faint outlines towards the blue. 
The city sleeps that from our sires 

Visions and dreams in beauty grew, 
Fulfilment of their best desires, 

The city sleeps in sabled hue. 


Great river flowing broad and free, 
Around our country’s massive héart, 
O silver artery of the sea, 
Singing great songs as you depart, 
Chant us your mighty minstrelsy 
Until your songs of wonder start 
Our dreams of immortality, 
Our country to a greater part. 


_ This is a bitter poem that finds a place in 
the London Spectator: 


THE APOSTATE a 


By A. E. Copparp 


I'll go, said I, to the woods and hills, 
In a park of doves I’ll make my fires, > 

And I'll fare like the badger and fox, I said, 
And be done with mean desires. 


Never a lift of the hand I’ll give 
Again in the world to bidders and buyers: 7 
I'll live with the snakes in the hedge, I said, 


And be done with mean desires. fed 


| I'll leave—and I left—my own true love. 


O faithful heart that never tires! 
I will return, tho’ I'll not return 
To perish of mean desires. 
- aa tS 
Farewell, farewell to my kinsmen all, ~ 
The worst were thieves and the best were 
liars, | ~ 
And the Devil must take what he gave, I said, 
For I’m done with mean desires. ; 


But the snake, the fox, the badger, and I 
Are one in blood, like sons and sires, 

And as far from home as kingdom come 
I-follow my mean desires, acd 
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The West Sells and Saves with | 


“WIA LILITLAAP/T | 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Red Jacket Mfg. Co., 
Davenport, Ia. 


E. & A. Opler, Ine, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NEW 
In Wisconsin 


The Luther Grinder 
Manufacturing Company of 
Milwaukee reports: 

(1) Saves 30% to 35% on 
all printed material. 

(2) Paid for itself in 7 
months. : 

(3) Saves four to seven days 
in getting advertising 
campaigns under way. 

(4) Prints halftones and 
two-color jobs. 


In Iowa 


“Our factory is work- 
ing on orders totalling 12 
carloads of pumps and eylin- 
ders; which is the result of 
150 Multigraph-ed letters we 
sent out.” 

The Multigraph saved 50% 
of their printing costs in 
the past four years, reports 
the Red Jacket Manufactur- 
ing Company, Davenport. It 
will save for you, too. 


In_ Illinois 
E. & A. Opler, Ince., 


Chicago, cocoa and chocolate 
products, with the aid of 
Multigraph-ed letters alone, 
opened up 968 wholesale ac- 
counts in 48 states during 
1922 when cocoa was almost 
a drug on the market. 

This company began with 
the New Multigraph but as 
business increased a Senior 


Multigraph became neces- 
sary, 

In Kansas 
Savings with Multi- 


graph are so commonplace 
that the American Building 
and Loan Association, To- 


peka, take it as a matter 
of course. “On a dividend 
basis, not considering serv- 


ice, convenience, or priv- 
acy, our equipment is worth 


six times par!” 


In Michigan 


In three and one-half 
months—200,000 form letters, 
33,000 order blanks, 33,000 
post cards and the bulk of 
their office forms—all at an 
actual saving of more than 
50%. That is the story of 
three and one-half months 
in the Multigraph Depart- 
ment of the Kalamazoo Stove 
Company. No wonder they’re 
enthusiastic. 


In South Dakota 


The Dallas Farmers 
Union Cooperative Mercan- 


tile Company of Dallas, 
spent $2,400.00 for adver- 
tising last year. Then they 


bought the New Multigraph. 
Now they are’ spending 
$600.00 ; cover more territory 
—increased sales and profits. 
They recommend this equip- 
ment to any merchant in 
any line of business. 


In North Dakota 


The Ryder Mercantile 
Company, of Ryder, N. D., 
using the New Multigraph 
spent during 1922, $696.49 
for advertising as compared 
with $1,372.86 in 1921—a 
clear saving of 50%, and as 
they say—‘‘we had better re- 
sults from our advertising.” 
Just another example of 
how the New Multigraph 
saves while it sells. 


In Minnesota 


Several circulars a 
month cost R. A. Paulson, 
owner of a general store at 
Henning, more than he could 
afford.. He bought the New 
Multigraph. Now he pre- 
pares more sales material at 
a much lower cost and his 
sales are on the increase. 

Big city or small town; big 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dallas Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive Mercantile Co., Dallas, S. 


vides Mercantile Co., 


ie ] saan 
- P 
American Building & Loan Assn. 


business or little—the Multi- 
graph will increase profits. 


You cannot dispute its value 
in the face of such evidence. 


R. A. Paulson, 
Henning, Minn. - 


Topeka, Kan. 


In Nebraska 
The Old Bankers Life 


Insurance Co., Lincoln, Mul- 
tigraph users for years, say: 
“We recommend the Multi- 
graph as a paying proposi- 
tion to anyone who can use 
it.” And Multigraph uses 
are practically unlimited. 


In Missouri 
The Fidelity National 


Bank and Trust Company of 
Kansas City, found . their 
first Multigraph a paying in- 


vestment. They added more. 
Banks are careful buyers. 
There are Multigraph 


equipped banks everywhere. 


Everywhere 


Letters come from every State and.from Canada 
—large and small companies alike. Every business is repre- 


Old Bankers Life Insurance 


Co., Lincoln, Neb Fidelity National Bank and Trust 


sented. We have “Definite Facts” for you, telling of money Co,, Kansas City, Mo, 
saved and sales made. : Write for your copy of “Definite 
oe oh ane Facts”, 
ew - 
graph. : 


The two-roll 
Printing Ink 
Attachment. 


This is the 
Multigraph 
‘Typesetter. 


The Multi- 
graph Holder 
Junior. Price 
$100.00 (in 
U. A.) 


e 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 
1804 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please give me, without obligation, more information on the New 
Multigraph and what it has done, and what it will do in my business. 


My business iS.....+08 


In Canada: $38 down; cash price 
~ $190. printing Ink Attachment $37.50. 


Street Address... Ren piriore WiaslasgeeesRGbgaarascess Rapmerastens uli onnadSh% .L.D.-10-6 
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quarreled, always with an infinite zest and always with a com- 
plete love of whatever animals, birds and fishes were within reach. 

To the American colonists, King George III. was a narrow- 
minded and irritating martinet. But to the British people he was 
“Parmer George,’ who liked roast beef and was an excellent 
judge of the beasts whence beef is derived. With the Prince 
Consort, the trouble was that while he sincerely wished to be a 
farmer his head was never happy outside a silk hat. To him. live 
stock merely represented a new column of statistics and subject 
of scientific inquiry. King Edward, however, realized that what 
is needed at agricultural shows is the eye which sees the points of 
an animal. Ata glance, he could tell whether a soldier’s uniform 
was correct and whether shorthorns or pigs were accurately 
bred. The detail of etiquette that he mastered at court was, after 
all, not so different from the details that settle which silver- 
haired collie shall be awarded a first prize. King Edward was 
thus an accomplished country gentleman. Jn the outdoor life, 
he was well skilled. And his grandson intends to be a not less 
accomplished Canadian. 


Many monarchs and many millionaires have dabbled in farm- 
ing, observes the writer, and cites some of them for comparison 
with England’s Prince: 


While Cincinnatus left the plow in order to save Rome, kings 
like to leave their thrones in order to hobnob with the plowman. 
Perhaps the most artificial of royal farms was that curious little 
hamlet which Marie Antoinette had built for herself at the 
Trianon, where she and the King played peasant, actually realiz- 
ing Boucher’s silly vision of the shepherd and the shepherdess in 
silk and satin. The Prinee’s ranch is a real and not a sham ranch. 
It is the intention, at least, that the ranch shall be self-supporting 
as a business proposition. Certainly, the British royal family has 
no money just at present to throw away on a distant project, 
however pretty it seems to the eye. 

In the management of their stables, their kennels, their 
dairies, their paddocks, their forests, their game preserves and 
their grouse-moors, royal personages must depend on expert 
advice. On his ranch in Alberta, the Prince of Wales has dis- 
covered a Prime Minister in Professor W. A. Carlyle, a kinsman 
of Thomas Carlyle, the rugged but illustrious author whom Queen 
Victoria vainly tried to inveigle into her august presence. 

Under Professor Carlyle, the ranch has shown a profit. It has 
been stocked with animals, all of them boasting a pedigree as dis- 
tinguished in its way as that of the Prince of Wales himself. 
Headed by two superb young bulls, the ranch has included a fine 
herd of shorthorn cattle. There are some excellent Percheron 
horses, some running thoroughbreds and an ample flock of Shrop- 
shire sheep. Clydesdale horses have been imported, including 
three fillies selected by Professor Carlyle on a recent visit to Brit- 
ain as the nucleus of a new stud, and also a famous stallion, owned 
by King George. There are, roughly, 100 head of Scottish short- 
horns and others sent over from the Prince’s home farm in 
Cornwall. The ranch is thus conducted strictly on the hereditary 
principle. One young bull recently sold for $1,500. To improve 
the breed of live stock has always been an aim of British royalty. 
To the great industry of rearing cattle in Canada what the Prince 
contributes is thus pedigree. 


It is recognized that the time has come when the Prince of 
Wales must take a rest, remarks the writer, and on the EH. P. 
Ranch he will be, it is hoped, sufficiently secluded. The nearest 
town is Calgary, the capital of Alberta, and— 


Calgary is sixty miles distant. Half way between_lies High 
River, with a modest population, numbering 2,000. For society, 
then, the Prince must depend upon the mere hamlet of Pekisko, 
close to the ranch, where there is but one general store, purveying 
canned goods and tobacco. To the log cabin itself some additions 
are being made. 

But for a sportsman the ranch abounds in opportunities. 
Across the front yard descends an ice-cold mountain stream in 
which the speckled trout jump gayly for any grasshoppers that 
are thrown to them. At no great distance there are excellent 
ducks to be shot, while the Rockies offer multitudes of mountain 
sheep, goats, deer, bear and other big game. It may be taken 
for granted that the Prince’s suite will be relieved when a merciful 
evening concludes their strenuous amusements. 

About the Prince of Wales there is written inevitably much 
that the historian will attribute to flatterers. But it isno excess 
of praise to say that the Prince has in him the rare and peculiar 
ability to do spontaneously and on the spur of the moment what 
afterward looks like the result of deep design. The acquisition 
of the KE. P. Ranch seemed at first like a mere whim. 


The shrewdness that prompted the purchase, or at least that 
was back of it, is now apparent, the writer points out, for— 


The very word “‘ranch”’ identifies the Prince with the Domin- 


verdant valleys in the foothills, 


% 


ions. It is a word belonging exclusively to ‘‘the oversea.” In 
Britain herself there are estates, farms, moors, streams and 
forests, but never a “ranch.” In Australia, New Zealand and | 
South Africa, however, a ranch is familiar. ; 

The E. P. Ranch is thus a polite hint to Britain that the Prince 
of Wales is ne longer dependent on the vicissitudes of a throne. 
If labor becomes restive, he ean say, ‘‘Very well, I will retire 
happily to my ranch in Alberta.”’ If matchmaking majesties 
from Roumania appear with pretty but not as yet mature prin- 
cesses the Prince sorrowfully pleads that he must leave Europe 
on business which has arisen on his ranch in Alberta. If inter- 
fering politicians suggest that the Prince should limit his risks 
on the hunting field, he answers calmly that he will seek the safe 
and simple life on his ranch in Alberta. If busybodies talk 
about his clandestine entrance one night into St. James’s Palace 
through a skylight and suggest that he should go to bed at a 
more reasonable hour, the reply is that he is ontv too anxious to 
sleep soundly in a certain log cabin amid the silence of his ranch 
in Alberta. If too many orphanages demand that a royal hand 
lay the foundation stone of a new wing, if too many bridges ask 
the royal hand to drive a first or a last rivet, if too many cities 
seek the royal name on their roll of freemen, if too many universi- 
ties desire to lay the velvet cap of learning on the royal head 
there is always the ranch in Alberta with a prior claim on the 
Prinece’s presence. ae 

He is sorry indeed to decline the last hundred invitations. 1¢ 
would have been an unalloyed pleasure to accept each and every 
one of them. But lifeisnotall pleasure. And thereis hard work 
awaiting the Prince on his ranch in Alberta. Duty calls him to 
a distance. He must decline the honors that lie nearer home. 

In fact, when he sets out for his ranch in Alberta, he suddenly 
ceases to be the Prince of Wales at all. By a strange legerdemain 
what had been the Prince of Wales now traveled incognito, 
King Edward used to become Lord Renfrew. His grandson 
is at the moment likewise only Lord Renfrew. Some fairy has 
transformed his Royal Highness into a private citizen. And 
what a relief! No red carpet. No illuminated addresses of 
welcome. No guards of honor to be inspected. And, best of 
all, no national anthem to be endured. 

When the Prince of Wales wishes to be incognito, it is etiquette 
not to recognize him. ‘‘Some time ago,” said he recently, ‘‘I 
was stabling my horse at a-countryside inn and the hotel-keeper 
did not know who I was. He said, ‘You look like the Prince cf 
Wales.’ I replied, ‘Really, do I?? The hotel-keeper then said, 
‘I have seen photographs of the Prince of Wales, but you look 
a deal younger.’ ’’ The Prince added cryptically that this was 
the only bone he had to pick with the press! 

Thus ‘it is that the Prince can travel as he wishes, nobody 
imagining that he is himself. If there should be some small 
and early dance in the saloon of some liner or the parlor of some 
hotel, let not the young lady who happens to be a partner o¢ 
Lord Renfrew suppose that he is the same person as a cer‘aia 
Prince of Wales, who is still ‘‘wi’out a wife,” as Sir Harry 
Lauder would express it. 

There may seem to be no visible difference between the 
Prince of Wales and the Baron of Renfrew, but there is, none — 
the less, a distinction, and in this ease the distinction makes all 
the difference. The Prince is on holiday and wants to forget. — 
When he goes back to work the Baron must be not less forgotten. 

He is not by any means the first of his house who has enjoyed 
Canada. His grandfather, King Edward, liked the Dominion 
immensely, and his great-great-grandfather, the Duke of Kenta 
made himself quite at home. Also, it was to his great-grand- 
father, the Prince Consort—tactfully described by Tennyson — 
as “the noble father of our kings to be’’—that the Province of | 
Alberta owes its name. a 


“The Prince of Wales has turned cowboy,” announces tae 
San Francisco Chronicle, wishing him good luck in a half-page — 
article. As a cowboy, he will have to do some riding, regarding — 
which the writer comments: Ss 

There has been much humor devoted to the Prince’s efforts 
to ride horseback. As a matter of fact, he is a better rider than 
the average, and it is due largely to his daredevil risking of his — 
neck in the hunting-field that he has suffered spills and brought 
nervous prostration to his official guardians who regard him, not 
as just a human being with a right to take chances, but rather. 
as the lawful property .of an empire. He has promised to be; 
reasonably careful while riding on his ranch. a 
; Until the end of October he is going to spend the time direct-_ 
ing the management of his pure-bred . horses, cattle and sheep, © 
riding over his extensive acres that reach out and across the | 
where silvery streams, well 
filled with fighting trout, ripple through, in shooting partridges — 
and other game which are plentiful, and doing anything that 
fancy dictates, which a prospective King usually gets little Op-— 
portunity to do. ; : 
a 
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y AVING set out to make the finest cement 
4 | possible, having established the square-deal 
ce ; policy for all transactions, Lehigh found a nation- 
; wide demand for both. Today, with sixteen great 
4 mills from coast to coast, there are more Lehigh 
$ dealers and users than any other. | 
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Lehigh Cement stands for service— prompt, fair, de- 

pendable. A Lehigh dealer 1s your local source for 

y . obtaining these qualities. He can be located by the 
Z famous blue-and-white LehighCement sign. Look for it. 
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ETIQUETTE, AS LASSOED BY WILL ROGERS 


R: WILL ROGERS, who hails from somewhere Out 

West where, as everybody admits, Men are Men, but 

very little is said about etiquette, announces that 

from now on he is going to pay more attention to manners. For 
some years, it may be recalled by most readers, Mr. Rogers, 
together with-his lariat and chewing-gum, has been a person of 


ah 


4 ma ARE YOU THERE? 
LY ff ? 
YY Yau RAINING ? 


yy 
7 
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Goartady of the Washington ‘ RP ‘ 

FACING A CRISIS NOT IN THE 
Mr. Rogers, after reading 700 pages of Emily 
Etiquette, desires to know how a gentleman may remove four cats 


Post’s work on 


and two dogs from the room, and still remain Non Challant. 


prominence in our theaters and newspapers. Lately he has 


taken to conducting a department in the Sunday papers (through 
the MeNaught Syndicate), called “Slipping the Lariat Over,” 
wherein he lassoes, hog-ties and presents for inspection diverse 
matters that cross his path. With regard to etiquette, he an- 
nounces: ‘Somebody must have seen me out in publie. I 
think it was Emily Post, for she has sent me a book on etiquette, 


that she has written herself.”” He proceeds, in the following 


cheerful vein, to record his impressions of the volume: 


It has 700 pages in it. You wouldn’t think there was that 
much Etiquette, would you? Well, I hadn’t read far when I 
found that I was wrong on most every line of the whole Book. 

Now, you wouldn’t think a Person could live under fairly 

civilized conditions (as I imagined. I was doing) and be so dumb 
as to not have at least one of these forms of Etiquette right. 
Well, when I got through reading it, I felt like IT had been a 
heathen all my life. But after I got to noticing other people 
I met, I didn’t feel so bad. Some of them didn’t know much 
more about it than I did. 
» So I predict that her Book and all the other things you read 
now on Etiquette are going to fall on fertile soil. Now take, 
for instance, being introduced, or introducing some one; that is 
the first thing in the Book. I didn’t know up to then that in- 
flection of the voice was such a big factor in introductions. 

She says that the prominence ‘of the party being introduced 
determines the sound of the voice, as she says for instance, 
“Are you there?” and then on finding out you are there she says, 
“Ts it raining?” 

Now the inflection that you use on asking any one if they are 
there is the same inflection that you are to use on introducing 
Mr. Gothis, if he is the more prominent of the two. Then for 
the other person, who Mr. Gothis probably got his from, why, 
you use the ‘Is it raining?” inflection. 

You see, a fellow has to know a whole lot more than you think 


he does before he can properly introduce people to each other. 
First, he bas to be up on his Dun and Bradstreet to tell which 
of the two is the more prominent. Second, he has to be an Elo- 
eutionist so he will know just where to bestow the inflection. 

Well, I studied on that introduction Chapter till I thought 
I had it down pat. So I finally got a chance to try it out. My 
wife had invited a few friends for Dinner, and as she hadn’t 
finished cooking it before they come, I had to meet them and 
introduce them to each other. 

Well, I studied for half an hour before they come, trying to 
figure out which one was the most prominent so I could give her 
the ‘‘Are you there?” inflection. It was hard to figure out, be- 
cause any one of them couldn’t be very prominent and be coming 
to our House for Dinner. So I thought, well, I will just give 
them both the ‘Is it raining?” inflection. 

Then I happened to remember that the Husband of one of 
them had just bought a Drug Store. so I figured that I better 
give her the benefit of the ‘‘Are you there?’’ inflection, for if 
Prohibition stays in effect, it’s only a matter of days till her 
Hushand will be prominent. 

So, when they arrived I was remembering my opening Chapter 
of my Etiquette on Introductions. When the first one come, | 
was all right; | didn’t have to introduce her to any one. J just 
opened our front door in answer to the Bell, which didn’t work. 
But [ was peeping through the Curtains, and as [ opened the 
door to let her in two of our Dogs-and four Cats come in. 

Well, while | was shooing them out, apologizing and trying 
to make her believe it was unusual for them to do such a thing, 
now there Iwas! This Emily Post wrote 700 pages on Etiquette, 
but not.a line of what to do in an emergency to remove Dogs 
and Cats and still be Non Challant. 

The second Lady arrived just as this Dog and Cat Pound of 
ours was emptying. She was the new Prescription Store Owners’ 
Wife, and was to get the ‘‘Are you there?” inflection. Her 
name was (I will call her Smith, but that was not her name). 
She don’t want it to get out that she knows us. 

Well, 1 had studied that Book thoroughly, but those animals 
entering our Parlor had kinder upset me. So I said, ‘‘ Mrs Smith, 
Are you there? I want you to meet Mrs. Jones. Is it raining?” 


THE LARIAT-THROWING HUMORIST AND HIS FAMILY : 


Well, these Women looked at me like I was erazy. It was a 
silly thing to say. Mrs. Smith was there of course, or I couldn’ t 
have introduced her, and asking Mrs. Jones if it was raining 
was most unealled for, because I had just looked out myself, 
and, besides, any one that ever lived in California knows it 
won't rain again till next year, a 

But that didn’t discourage me. T kept right on learning and 

; 1 ei 2 ee 
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@ : Six great manufacturing plants with a total ground area of 
_ more than thirty acres are devoted to the production of Capitol 
Boilers and United States Radiators. re 
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branch organizations and warehouses at practically every 
strategic point of the nation. Such is the solid foundation of 
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Gold-Seal Coi 


530. In the 
6 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $9.00 
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On the floor above is 
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AS NENA Asean WY 


HAT better start for a perfect day than 

breakfast in an immaculate, cheerful 

room! And thousands of modernwomen 
who do their own work know how very easy it is 
to have cheerful, spotless rooms with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs on the floors. For all the 
attention these sanitary rugs ever need is just a 
few strokes of a damp mop or cloth. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are made all in 
one piece—entirely without seams—on a firm 
waterproof base. Nothing can penetrate or 
stain their firm “enamel” surface. These rugs 
are so easy to lay too—no fastening of any 
kind is needed. They always lie perfectly flat, 
with never a turned up edge or corner. 


And at moving-time Congoleum Rugs are so 
easy to handle. There’s no wearisome beating 
and sweeping—just wipe them off, roll them up 
‘and they are ready to go. : 


Patterns for Every Room 


From the two-color reproductions shown 
on these pages you can get only the slightest 
hint of the real beauty and the wide variety of 
the patterns. There are effective motifs on 

_ richly toned backgrounds that lend refresh- 
ing charm to living or dining room; all-over 


Write our nearest office 
for free copy of booklet 
showing faithful color 
reproductions of all the 
beautiful patterns. 


 Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 32] 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No 538. 


floral effects for the bedroom; and tile and mosaic 
designs for the kitchen, pantry and bathroom. 
There are sizes to fit every room and colors 
that will blend with any decorative scheme. | 


Artistic, labor-saving and tremendously 
durable Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so 
low in price that they are within the reach 
of even the most modest purse. 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


& feetx 9 feet$ 9.00 Pattern No. 386 1} feerx 3 feet $ .60 


7h, (illustrated) is made Zs 
eae ise en in all sizes. The other 3 feetx 3 feet 1.40 


illustrated. 3 f, 44 feet 1.95 
9 feetxl0} feet 15.75 Patterns 1 _ 3 feetx 43 feet 1. 
9 feet x12 feet 18.00 Saiyan ite SL 3 feetx 6 feet 2.50 


large sizes only, 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 

_ When you go to look at these wonderful rugs, 
ask your dealer to show you also Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. The same sanitary, 
long-wearing, flat-lying material for use where 
it is desired to cover the entire floor. Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard possesses all the qual- 
ities that have made $f Congoleum Rugs so 
popular and is guaranteed by the same Gold 
Seal pledge of satisfaction. . 


ConcoLEUM CoMPANY 


{INCORPORATED 4 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 
Adlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Moncreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro — : 


Look for the Gold Seal 


You will find it (printed in dark green on a’ 
gold background) pasted on the face of every 
guaranteed Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By- 
the-Yard. The famous Gold Seal: Guarantee 
means exactly what it says: “Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” It is your 
protection against imitations. Look for it. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 518 _ 


say 


a8 So Aiea 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 356 


PR 
Bed Clothes 


oes Rk ie) a startling 

thought, but a true 
fact, nevertheless! Fault- 
less Pajamas and Night- 
shirts are tailored bed 
clothes—tailored for 
comfort—tailored for 
luxurious lounging and 
for restful, comfortable 
sleep. 


Discriminating men 
have chosen Faultless 
Pajamas, Nightshirts 
and SleepCoats since 
1881 because Faultless 
Nightwear is cut to con- . 
form to the lines of the 
body. There is ample 
room at the shoulders, 
elbows and knees. No 
binding, chafing or 
pinching anywhere. 
The buttons stay put. 


Of course, Faultless 
Nightwear 1s made of 
exquisite fabrics to fit 
any stature, any pocket- | 
book. Ask for Faultless 
Nightwear and sleep in 
comfort ever more. 


THE FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
(E Rosenteld & Company) 


Baltimore New York Chicago 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” 
Pajamas ‘Sleepcoats Nightshirts 
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from now on I am just mangy with Eti- 
quette. 

Why, just the other day I heard what 
I had always considered up to then a well- 
friend to another, and she said, ‘Allow me 
to present.” 

Now anybody that’s ever read the first 
five lines in the Book knows that the word 
Present is never used only on formal oc- 
casions. You should always say, ‘“‘May 
[ introduce’? on all informal occasions. 
There was a Woman who, to look at her, 
you would never have thought could pos- 
sibly be so rude and uncultured as to have 
made a mistake like that. 

It just spoiled her for me. I don’t care 
how many nice things she may do in the 


future, she just don’t belong. 

Rule 2; Chapter’ 5—<~No Gentleman 
under any circumstances chews Gum in 
Public.” Now that kinder knocked me 


for a Goal, for I had been Chewing Gum 
before some of the best families in this 
Country. But from now on it-is out. I 
am going to live according to the Book. 

Chapter 6—‘‘Gentlemen should not 
walk along the Street with their Cane or 
Stick striking the picket fence. Such 
habits should be curbed in the nursery.” 

Now that rule didn’t hit me so hard, 
for I am not lame and | don’t carry a Cane 
yet, and furthermore, there are no Picket 
fences in California. If they had enough 
pickets to make a fence they would take 
them and build another Bungalow and 
rent it. 

Outside of eating with a sharp Knife, 
there is no rule in the Book that lays you 
liable to as much criticism as the following: 
‘‘Whether in a private Car, a Taxi or a 
carriage a lady must never sit on a Gentle- 
man’s left, because according to Kuropean 
Etiquette a Lady ‘on the left’ is no 
Lady.” 

I thought at first when ] read that it was 
a misprint, and meant a Lady should never 
sit on a Gentleman’s Lap. instead of Left. 
But now I find that it really was Left. So 
I guess you can go ahead and sit on the lap. 
It don’t say not to. 
Left, or you can never hope to enter smart 
society. 

Then it says ‘‘ the Owner of the car should 
always occupy the right-hand side of the 
rear seat.’”’ No matter how many pay- 
ments he has to make on it, that is con- 
sidered his seat. .y: 1 

Chapter 7 is given over entirely to The 
Opera. What to wear, when to applaud— 
it tells everything but how to enjoy the 
thing. The fellow. that figures out how to 
enjoy’ the Opera ii a foreign totigue, 
without kidding himself or four-flushing, 
has a/fortune in store for him. 

Chapter 12 tells. how the Butler should 
dress. You don’t know what a relief it 
was to me to find that.news. I never had 
one, but if I do I will know what to costume 
him in. 

The Book says: ‘At six o’clock the 
Butler puts on his dress Suit. ‘The Butler’s 
suit differs from that of a Gentleman by 
having no braid on his trousers.” 

Now all you Birds that never could tell 
the Servants from the Guests, except some- 


behaved Woman introduce one Gentleman | 


But don’t sit on his | 


body called one of them a Butler and the- 


other a Gentleman, you can’t tell them that 
way. More than likely the Butler is the 
Gentleman of the two. 

_ But be ean tell the Butler. 


He has no 
braid on his trousers. é ;, 


~ 


Now, all I got to do is find out how to 
tell the Gentleman. 

If you see people walking around looking 
down at your trousers, in the future, you 
will know they are -looking to see if the 
braid is left off. 


WHEN IBANEZ JUMPED ON HIS HAT— 
AND OTHER LITERARY TROUBLES 


LASCO IBANEZ is a most excitable 

author, says James B. Pond, proprie- 
tor of a lecture bureau, who has had an 
excellent opportunity to see celebrities 
in their shirt-sleeves. Lord Dunsany was 
excitable too, and even Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Hindu poet and mystic, could 
a bit of indignant excitement at 
times; but Ibafiez, says Mr. Pond, 
the worst of the lot, when it comes to tem- 
In the course of a story of his 


show 
is 


perament. 
nerve-wracking experiences with stars of 
the leeture platform, Mr. Pond, says his 
interviewer, shook his head sadly when the 
subject of Ibafiez was brought up. He re- 
lated to his interviewer, J. R. Milne of the 
Boston Globe, an incident of the Spanish 
novelist’s. visit to America. The story — 
begins with an intimate view of one of * 
Ibdfiez’s chief accomplishments. As told 
in Mr. Pond’s words, it runs: 


“Th&fiez was the most accomplished 
cusser I ever knew. If he got himself well 
started on a series of Spanish oaths, few 
people could hope to equal his unusual and 
most comprehensive -selection of swear- 
words and fiery delivery. 

‘At first we had an American ex-Army 
officer as his interpreter. The Army man _ 
couldn’t stand bai 
language unauthorized by any dictionary. 
Within two weeks the novelist had worked 
him into a fine frenzy, and the ex-officer 
was ready to kill. 

“And I’m not joking: He was a , wild : 
man, eager to slay! He drew his gun, and 
wanted to remove Ibafiez’s presence from 
old mother earth, so we had to pay him — 
his salary in advance and dispateh him 
into the wilderness to recuperate from an 
overdose of cuss-words. 

“Then I procured a wonderful inter ¥ 
preter: He was a little Porto-Rican-A meti- 
can who knew Spanish euss-words almost 
is well a8 Ibdfiez did himself, aiid it -a.- 
rapid give-ind-take he could make a fitie 
showing, even against the novelist. 

“Well, when Ibafiez went to Chicago, he 
went to the Congress Hotel, and the man- 
agement provided him with the best room 
iit the hotel: The hotel overlooks the lake, 
but is very near the railroad. When Th&tiez 
went to the room, he didn’t like it. And — 
he didn’t liké the sound of the trains, and — 
the none-too-inspiring view from his win- 
dow. He wanted, I think, to be given a _ 


paradise all to himself in the heart of the —— ee 


city. 

‘“‘Oh, he was furious. He spluttered out 
Spanish oaths by the yard! This was Im 
fine way to treat him—to put» him in a 


| room where the trains were so loud and 


the view so bad! \ 
“At the climax of his roar the dropt his 
hat on the floor and began to jump. on it. 
‘While he was in one of his mid-air 
attitudes, the door opened and a band of 
reporters trooped in. Not unnaturally 
they were somewhat surprized to see a 


_ world-famous novelist busily engaged in - big 
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ez’s marvelous flow of - 
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demolishing what appeared to be a per- 
fectly good, rather expensive hat. 

“They asked the reason. The inter- 
preter explained that Mr. Ibafiez had 
bought a new hat and that it didn’t fit. 


“2 >, 
IST? 


TRUNKS 


“But it so happened that some Spanish- 
Americans had accompanied Ibéfiez to his 
room, and they heard the interpreter’s 
explanation. They asked Ibafiez indig- 
nantly if he permitted his interpreter to 
misinterpret him so. Then Ibafiez ripped 
wide open and lit into the interpreter. 

‘““Oh, very well,’ said the interpreter, 
who’d had just about enough anyway, ‘if 
you want me to tell just what you say, all 
right.’ 

“And with Ibafiez linking oath with 
oath; and erying his opinion of Chicago, 
Chicago hotels and Chieago welcomes, the 
interpreter interpreted word for word. Of 
course, this was hot stuff for the reporters. 
They ate it up. 

‘In the morning all the papers carried 
broad streamer headlines, each reading 
something like-this: ‘Ibafiez Jumps on 
His Hat,’ and telling why, with frisky little 
jabs at Ibafiez’s dignity.” 

Pond shrugged. ‘‘Well, that was that. 
He was made a laughing-stock. I was glad 
when he got out of the city.” 


Next to Blasco Ibafiez, says Mr. Pond, 
Lord Dunsany is the most excitable celeb- 
rity he ever had anything to do with. The 
English poet and playwright seemed to 
his manager a combination of ‘‘an ec- 
centric, a genius and a child.”’ This com- 
bination by the way, says Mr. Pond, as 
revealed around the country on Lord 
Dunsany’s trip, was partly responsible 
for the end of the foreign invasion of the 
American lecture platform. We are not 
entertaining so many foreign celebrities 
nowadays, at least we are not paying so 
many for entertaining us, and Dunsany’s 
ways helped to bring about that result. 
From the moment of the English author’s 
landing, says Mr. Pond: 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


““Dunsany was besieged by reporters. 
He is a wonderful man to interview, and 
never seems to tire of talking to newspaper- 
men. Well, one after another they came to 
him for interviews, and he never refused to 
talk. , 
* “Just before the banquet, he turned into 
a madman. He paced his room in excite- 
ment, tearing his hair and moaning. 

“““Good heavens!’ he eried. ‘I ean’t 
talk! T’ve nothing to say! I’ve told all 
my speeches to the newspapers already! I 


Two generations of discriminating 
travelers stand sponsor for your choice 
ofa Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. Their 
satisfaction and expressed approval 
have furthered our reputation—a 
reputation maintained by the quality 


; . ‘ 2 must think! I must think!’ . pao 
and convenience of the trunk itself. “And on he went, pacing the room in 
Look for Hartmann Trunks where a fury. 


‘““Now, Rupert Hughes, the novelist, had | 
been asked to introduce Dunsany to the 
gathering at the banquet. So, fifteen min- 
utes before the affair was to begin, Hughes 
appeared and asked me to introduce him. 
to Dunsany so that he might get material 
for his introductory speech. ; 

“J did my best. But I couldn’t get a 
word in edgewise to the poet. 

‘““*T can see no one! I can see no one!’ 
he yelled. ‘I must have peace! I must be 
left alone to think!’ . 

‘But Hughes, smilingly, persisted. Dun- 
sany lost all vestiges of self-control. 

““He pushed Hughes to the door. 


better luggage is sold. 


HarTMANN Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. LANGMUIR MB&G. Co., Ltp., TORONTO, Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
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must go!’ he cried. ‘You must go now! 
I will see you after the dinner, if you like, 
and talk to you, but now you must go!’ 

“Hughes went, dumfounded. He did 
not understand till I explained later. 
Dunsany had mistaken him for another 
newspaperman seeking an interview. 

‘“Well, Hughes did the best he could— 
did his job perfectly, in fact. He has 
remarkable facility of speech, and charm, 
and instead of trying to eulogize Dunsany 
to the audience, he merely told them that 
he had been asked to introduce the poet 
to them, but that he didn’t know a darned 
thing about Dunsany, and that he knew 
they did. So what in thunder was the 
use of his wasting their time with his 
speech? Altogether, he gave a splendid 
talk. I only hoped that Dunsany would 
do half as well. 

“At last Dunsany’s time came. Jn- 
stead of speaking, he decided to read. He 
sat down, sprawled out—a rather ungainly 
sight with his six feet four inches. He got 
a pitcher of ice-water, and had it placed 
on the platform at his right hand. 

“And during the entire time that he 
yead he held his book in his left hand while 
he let his right hand wallow in the ice- 
water, swirling the ice. Every now and 
then, when he judged that his hand had 
become sufficieatly cold, I suppose, he 


would raise it to his forehead. Then back | 


it would go into the water. 

‘“Now this in itself was rather eccentric, 
but you can, perhaps, imagine the gasp of 
amazement that went up when, after he 
had washed his hand in it for a half hour 
or more, Dunsany poured himself a glass 


yo 


The man whom Mr. Pond loves as no 
other lecturer he has ever managed is 


~ Rabindranath Tagore—Sir Rabindranath 
~ Tagore, Knight of Britain, Hindu poet and 
_- mystie. 


The interviewer reports that: 


Pond will talk forever of Tagore, and 
he is always interesting. Tagore—and 
Pond’s tone when he speaks of him is 
proof—is a man to whom the ermine means 
nothing at all—a plain man, who is different 
from many of his fellows only as he finds 
And perhaps 
his thoughts are more beautiful than the 


- thoughts of his more worldly fellows. 


“Tagore’s first trip to America,” said 
Pond, ‘‘was an unparalleled triumph. His 
second was heart-breaking tragedy. 

“In 1915, when he came to Boston, he 
spoke at Tremont Temple. The temple 


was packed, and police reserves had to be 


called out to control the crowd in the street. 
His name was on all tongues. It was 
Tagore, Tagore, Tagore—everywhere! He 
was loved, idolized, almost made a god of. 

“Tagore hated all this fuss. He saw 
that the people had raised him onto a 
pedestal where, in his opinion, he did not 
belong, and he resented it. Oh, I don’t 
mean that he was angry because the people 


saw fit to make much of him—not angry 


at the people! Only he knew himself to be 
a very plain man who liked to write poetry 


and to work for world peace. He denied 


that his poems were religious in any sense. 


_ ‘They were not. They were love poems, and 
intended to be love poems.” 


“How did he prepare himself for his 


lecturing?” I asked. 


“He went into absolute solitude and 
quiet for 15 minutes, atleast. Tagore hada 
manner of resting that would be impossible 
for the ordinary man. He lived in him- 
self, and when he ignored the outside, he 
was not aware that it existed. For example, 
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You Can Be The One in Five 
That Does Not Pay 


Watch your teeth— 
_and care for them 


Do you know that four persons out of every five past 
forty, according to irrefutable dental statistics, and 
many thousands younger, are afflicted with Pyorrhea? 


Has Nature warned you, with tender, bleeding gums, 
of Pyorrhea’s presence or coming? 


Can you afford to take chances, to wait, when your 
teeth and health are menaced and the odds are so 
overwhelmingly against you? 

Go to your dentist for advice. Have him inspect your 
gums and teeth regularly. Undoubtedly, he will tell 
you to-brush your teeth, twice daily, with Forhan’s 
For the Gums. 


Pyorrhea is the foeman of teeth and health alike. 
When it starts, the gums recede, the teeth loosen or 
must be extracted. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, in turn, is Pyorrhea’s foeman. 

Whenused intime and used consistently, it will preven* 

Pyorrhea or check its progress, and in addition, keep 

the teeth white, the gums firm and the mouth healthy. 
It is the formula of R.J. Forhan, D. D,S. It is used and 


tecommended by the foremost dentists. Buy a tube today. 
It is pleasant to the taste. At all druggists; 35c and 60c. 


Forhans 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. = 
Forhan Company, New York &, 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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you might leave Tagore sitting on a suit- 
case or a trunk in the very center of the 
busy South Station for an hour, and I be- 
lieve he would not hear the trains! The 
mad world was beyond the ken of Tagore. 
In the afternoon, when the sun was sinking, 
we would leave him sitting on a chair on 
the roof of a hotel, and an hour later we 
would find him there in motionless 
meditation.” 

Pond chuckled. ‘‘We stayed at the 
Copley-Plaza. There was Tagore, his 
interpreter, a native boy, and myself. 
We ate in our room. 

‘‘Hach day, with our meals, we would 
order a jar of jam—for Tagore liked jam— 
and rolls. There would be plenty of butter 
too. Well, jam is fairly expensive, and 
Tagore never used his jar entirely. It 
was the same with the rolls and butter. 
There were always two or three rolls left, 
and a few pats of butter. 

‘When the waiter took the dishes away, 
he would also take what was left of the 
jam, the butter and the rolls. 

“One day Tagore said: ‘This is awful 
waste! Why should we buy jam every day, 
when we do not use all we buy? And why 
should we not use these rolls and butter?’ 
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TWATER KENT Radiéd Equip- 
7S ment has won distinction 
through the quality of its per- 
formance. 


It can be had either in com- 
plete sets or parts as desired. 


Complete sets embrace a va- 
riety sufficiently wide to meet the 
requirements of every user of 
radio, from the simplest combi- 
nation to the most complete ar- 
rangement of units that has been 
found practical. 


Parts include every unit nec- 
essary to the assembling of 
complete sets. 


Every Atwater Kent Radio 
Instrument represents the accu- 
mulated experience of more than 
25 years in the design and man- 
ufacture of scientific electrical 
equipment. 


All insulating 
Parts made of 
Moulded Conden- 


site. 


2stage Amplifier 


Literature describing the entire line of Atwater Kent 


Radio Sets and Parts sent on request 
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THE WORLD'S HIGHEST GRADE IGNITION 
STARTING AND LIGHTING 


“So after our next meal, we put the 
excess jam, rolls and butter into a bureau 
drawer! 

‘‘We did this for the rest of our stay. 
When we left, we forgot to empty the 
accumulated food from the drawer, and I 
have often wondered what that chamber- 
maid at the hotel said when she opened 
that drawer after our departure!” 

Mr. Pond told me that Tagore’s two 
chief desires in life were—and still are— 
to see the achievement of universal peace, 
and to establish an international university 
where students of all nations might gather 
to study the arts. . 

“On the day of the Harvard-Princeton 
football game,” he said, ‘‘we attended the 
mateh with Mr. and Mrs. Will Irwin. 
Now, Irwin’s a real sport-lover. He gets 
excited. He rises to his feet and waves his 
arms, and yells. And Mrs. Irwin herself 
makes no attempt to be dignified when the 
backs go tearing by. 

“Well, a moment or two after the game 
had begun, and when the fight had com- 
menced to get hot, we looked at Tagore, 
to see how he was taking it. 

“Tagore wasn’t looking at the game! 
His chin was lowered against his chest, and 
his eyes were closed in meditation. 

“We spoke to him. His eyes opened. 


‘Laughingly we drew his attention to the 


football field. He glanced down, and then 
shook his head and closed his eyes again! 

“After the game, Mrs. Irwin said to him: 

“Don’t you like football, Mr. Tagore?’ 

““No,’ he said. ‘It is not a game. It is 
war. And every man and woman who 
watched that game took part in the fight— 
took part in it, as they could, as much as 
the men on the field! For every man and 
woman favored either this side or that, and 
in spirit they fought for their side. Even 
you fought in that game, Mrs. Irwin! You 
wanted one side to win! 

“No, I do not like it. It is war. I 
want peace.’” 

Tagore, Mr. Pond told me, had always 
been a vegetarian until he came to America 
Here, for almost the first time in his life, 
he ate meat. When Mr. Pond exprest sur- 
prize at his deserting his vegetable dict, he 
explained that he was not a vegetarian for 


Or 
or 


religious reasons, but simply for his health. | zhi sees: a iinet i Se 
and that he found that in the invigorating = : e 
climate of America he needed more sustain- i 
ing food than vegetables. 

“On his next trip to America, in 1920, he 
was coldly received,” said Pond. ‘Dur- 
ing the war those who feared that his popu- 
larity in America might lead to sympathy 
here for the Hindu and the fight for free- 
dom, discredited him everywhere, declaring 
that he was a pro-German, and that he had 
treasonable communications with J apan. | : 

The accusations were certainly wholly | gee : . f ees Be Me 
false. Until that time Tagore had been s ' 2G \ 
a lover of England, but he changed com- 
pletely. Knowing the man as I do, the | 
accusations were to me obviously false, for 
Tagore has never had the slightest interest 
in. polities.” 


_ THE NEW YORK GUNMAN “DREST 

: TOSKILL” @ aes ETRESS 
x HE gunmen of New York, as a rule, ’ | j O wn 

2 wear dizzy clothes and are altogether . 

: “a carefully corseted crowd.’ Collec- Ivo yards LO Gain 

_ tively, they make a big element in the : 

_ ¢lothing market, ‘‘ with their satellites, their 
$ admirers, and bodyguards of prospective 


; experts with the automatic.’ So says the Get the Returns with a Radiola 
f fashions in the New York News Record, 
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Wild shouts from the crowd —“Hold that line! Hold that 
line!” Every play—every cheer from the rooting section. Clear 


his description of the sartorial glory of the : 
and loud and real. With a Radiola. 
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-- 

expert who writes a weekly column of men’s 
Ie journal of the textile trade. Continuing 
> 


- professional killer, the writer relates: 
SE eee Bite 4, eeeteecge a It must be a Radiola. Look for the mark. When the “bunch” 
i Pe Giana iow a0 3 tlie, comes round to get the scores—you know your set will work. 
hbavealwaya done a picsi abalto put When the club holds open meeting, and the club room’s 
“sausage” clothes on the market.’ ‘They filled—you can count upon it—always. When the big news is 
are the one-button boys who established coming over—or an opera—a Broadway play—important 
the cigar-store romance. They are con- stock reports—the set with the Radiola name and the RCA 


--noisseurs in crimson love affairs. Their 


Bt tianieraty trom pRalanehter mark is always at the peak of performance. 


__ for profit to the pastimes of the old cities Whether it’s a one-tube Radiola, or the stately four-tube 

_ of the Orient on the sightseer’s route. Radiola Grand, the name with the backing of the greatest 
ee appar tee een research laboratories in the world stands for quality in every 

that gunmen Ow € value go : k . ' 

clothes; clothes that fit snugly. Their Dorit of arg e, finish and performance 


emotions let off steam in shirts, neckwear 
and lingerie the color of a ripe Welsh rare- 
bit. They are frequently the gentlemen 
- who made pale blue silk popular in athletic 
garments. They like the feeling of broad- 
cloth next to the pelt. Their outergarments 
are made of the best worsted that the mar- 
- kets afford in subdued shades. It is in 
- furnishings that they love to roll and 
tumble around with color. . , 

Try to get the perspective of a clothier 
- who deals with this stratum of society and 
he will say that ‘‘style” is the element his 


Rodiolal 


One of the most popular of Radiolas, 
because it’s portable. At home, its fine 
walnut finish makes it mighty attrac- 
tive. With all its batteries inside, its 
handle, and its convenient size, it can be 
carried everywhere, on trips and visits. 
With even an improvised antenna, it will 
pick up good big distances—clearly. And 
over short distances, it will operate a 
loudspeaker. 


Complete $97.50 


patrons demand. By this he means that : E . ; 
their silhouettes must be emphasized, that Radio Corporation of America . 
lines must fall away snugly. There are Rates Deparraet Dikevice Sales Otiees 

stores in New York that exist on the busi- 233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


ness brought to their doors by gang leaders, 


_ drug-runners, and the motley army whose @ 
- business hours are from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. : 
~ Ordinarily, the man who collects’ his 
~ living from the world with a cartridge clip 
.is’ more suave than crude in manners and 


z apparel. He is a business man in his way, oe Roh teem 
2 as has been frequently demonstrated. 


_ There are grades of nightworkers, just as 
there are grades of business and professional 
people. The upper circles set the speed in 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 2091. (Address office nearest you) 


: - fashions for the lower. ; Bnd forshe Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
As a rule these overactive young men, free booklet || Name 
with a kink in their brains, like Broadway |- that describes Siar Acute This symbol 
labels and so-called Broadway styles. Un- __ every Radiola one aes of dua lity 
- consciously they are the arbiters who set seal 
the pace to a great extent for the village State | 


a s 
- squires of the nation. ’ ee 


) ae \ 
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PICKING LEADERS IN THIS FALL’S BOOK-AVALANCHE 


| HE AVALANCHE ARRIVED with the unexpectedness 

characteristic of avalanches, even tho the reading publie 

has grown to expect something of the sort about this 
time every year. With a score of publishers feeding thousands 
of manuseripts into hundreds of printing-presses all summer, 
something simply has to happen about the time when the fall 
publishing season opens. A literary eritic, Perey A. Hutchison by 
name, relates that the cataclysm struck him one evening while he 
was spending a week-end with friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gentle 
Reader, at the Swiss chalet, which they had erected on the side 
of their American mountain. It came with a terrific roar, he 
writes, in the introduction of the leading article in the current 
Literary Digest International Book Review: 


The house seemed to sway. I had the feeling that it was 
moving. It did move! The lights were dashed out. Then, as I 
was hurled from my chair as something large and heavy hit 
behind the ears, I heard my host give a feeble scream. The walls 
erashed in, and I was buried under the débris. I felt that I was 
about to die, but I was 
blissfully resigned, as I 
remembered all the good 
deeds I had done during 
my life. Then somewhere 
a little glow of light ap- 
peared, and presently I 
realized that it was an 
electric torch in the 
hands of Mr. Gentle 
Reader. I came to the 
conclusion that I was 
not going to die after all. 
Then, as my host crawled 
a little nearer to me over 
the shattered walls of 
the chalet and the heaps 
of what I had taken to 
be débris, I saw what it 
was that had engulfed 
us—books! 

“T did not know,” I 
found myself saying fee- 
bly, ‘‘I did not guess 
that there were so many 
books in the world.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Gentle 
Xeader and their guest 
struggled out, and found 
some compensation for the shock they had undergone in the titles 
and contents of several, at least, of the books that constituted 
the avalanche. They began sorting them out, when, as Mr. 
Hutchison records: 


The first name on a book to catch my eye was that of Mrs. 
Kidith Wharton, and I quoted, ‘‘And lo, Abou Ben Adhem’s 
name led all the rest.” 

“Don’t mix genders!” Mrs. Gentle Reader admonished. ‘Of 
course ‘A Son at the Front’ is this autumn’s, probably this 
year’s, outstanding book of American fiction, but that’s no 
reason for confusing misters and misseses.” 

““My error,” I admitted. ‘‘But here comes John Galsworthy. 
May I eall him Abou Ben? ‘Captures,’ which appears to be a 
Ue pone of short stories, looks as if it might at least be among the 
eaders.”’ 

‘It’s bound to be!” interjected Mr. Gentle Reader. “In my 
opinion, Galsworthy is the greatest artist writing in England to- 
day, and the book is sure to be good. The author of ‘Justice’ 
and ‘The Forsyte Saga’ eouldn’t do poor work if he tried.’’ 

But it was evident that we were lingering too long. If we 
were ever to get the books sorted—a lick and a promise—that is 
to say, a glance at the title and the name of the au thor, with per- 
haps an occasional glance at what the publisher had to say of his 
protégé’s work, would be the most we could give. 

Jackson Gregory was the first author to come to hand as we 
turned, somewhat reluctantly, perhaps, but, nevertheless, 
resolutely, back to our task. Gregory, it will be remembered, 
is one of those fellows who write of action and “the wide open 
spaces,”’, and his new story, ‘Timber Wolf,” we found war- 
ranted by his publishers not to disappoint. Next, truly American 
in its depiction of life—another Middle West study—came ‘‘ The 


A DREAM OF THE HARASSED BOOK REVIEWER 


—Albert Levering in The International Book Review. 


Hope of Happiness,’’ by Meredith Nicholson. And then, by 
Woodward Boyd, who, by the way, is a young woman, “Lazy 
Laughter,” a character study, combined with satire. Just then, 
however, our work was interrupted by a low “‘ Woof! Woof!”’ 

“T believe it’s a dog!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gentle Reader. ; 

And a dog it was, altho we could not guess how he got in, until 
we found that he was keeping very close to our boy friend 
“Jeremy,” to whom Hugh Walpole introduced us some time 
back. The dog’s name proved to be “‘Hamlet,’’ and we could 
quite believe the information that if we were to read ‘Jeremy 
and Hamlet’’ we should find the latter to be quite unlike any 
other dog. 

Close on the heels of Walpole—this running yarn about the 
chalet and the avalanche had become a little mixed—followed 
Frank Swinnerton, with a new book he ealls ‘‘ Young Felix,” 
Ralph Connor with ‘‘The Gaspards of Pine Croft,’ and Chris- 
topher Morley with ‘‘Pandora Lifts the Lid,’ which, with a 
combination of fashionable young ladies and a radical professor, 
ought to prove lively, if nothing more. We have always wondered 
if the Centaur had a wife, and, under the title of ‘‘The Wife of the 
Centaur,’’ Cyril Hume guarantees to enlighten us. ‘‘Jennifer 
Lorn,’ by Elinor Wylie; 
Harold Waldo’s ‘The 
Magie Midland” and, 
for sheer reading plea- 
sure, ‘‘American Nights 
Entertainment,” are also 
recommended by the 
publisher of these au- 
thors, who also has on his 
list Arnold Bennett’s la- 
test novel, ‘‘Riceyman ~ 
Steps,”’ said not to be the 
least from the pen of the 
creator of “‘Denry the 
Audacious”’ and ‘‘Clay- 
hanger.” 

‘Well, well, what’s 
this?”’ The exclamation, 
says Mr.Hutchison, came 
from Mrs. Gentle Read- 
er, who was holding up ~ 
a book with a check 
attached. Her hushand 
caught sight of the 
check and was much 
stimulated thereby: 


“That will help pay 
next winter’s coal bill,’ he cried. But Mrs. Gentle Reader, 
with that finer feeling for honesty which is common to her sex, 
snatched it away. is 

“It’s made out to Margaret Wilson,” she proclaimed, after 
examination. ‘‘And it’s the $2,000 prize in Harper’s Prize 
Novel Contest. ‘And a letter that’s pinned to it says that Miss 
Wilson got the award for her novel ‘The Able MeLaughlins.’”’ 

“Then that’s that,” sighed Mr. Gentle Reader, as he rejoined 
me in attacking the book-pile. , 

Our next find was Fannie Hurst’s ‘‘Lummox.”’ Then came 
“Jo Ellen,” by Alexander Black; ‘‘The Happy Isles,’”’ by Basil 
King; ‘“‘Red Blood,” from the pen of Harold H. Armstrong; — 
“Bunk,” which W. E. Woodward’s publishers assured us would 
be very funny; and then—lo, a sensation—a, thick volume of O. 
Henry ‘‘Postscripts.”’ 

“We'll all want to read that!’ exclaimed the woman of our — 
ae pie ee sentimentally, as I thought. ae 

“And we'll probably want to read ‘J. Hardin & by 
Brand Whitlock,” said her husband. Raeeiee. 

“And Melville Davisson Post’s ‘Monsieur J onquelle, Prefect 
of Police of Paris,’” I put in, for I have an especial liking for 
mystery stories when they are well done. But again it was ob- 
vious we should never get the place cleared unless we could stop | 
gabbing and content ourselves with merely noting the books as 
they came. . 

“Here goes for a big batch!” I shouted. ‘Their foster-fathers, 
the publishers, have tagged each with the red tag of merit and 
if we are leading readers astray the sin is not on our heads.” 

“The Mine with the Iron Door,” by Harold Bell Wright, was 
the first book that came to hand. Then “Nowhere Else in the 
World,” by Jay William Hudson; ‘‘Dr. Nye,” by that inveterate 
Cape Codder, Joseph Lincoln; ‘North of 36,” by Emerson _ 


oie a 
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“we men are mighty proud of our Feet 


oe a ai iY ee 


—until we take off our 
Shoes and read the 
sorry story of incom- 
petence written there 
in harsh language of 
maltreated flesh and 
bone! 


And this plain-speaking advertisement is directed mainly to you who, as yet, have not felt the 
danger lurking in misshapen underpinnings,— 


ELIEVE it or not, but your feet con- 
nect as closely with your health, ability 
and earning power as your head or hands or 


digestive organs do. How? As a business man,, 


you know that SYNCHRONIZATION is the 
base-root of efficiency in every organization. 
Continued constriction or irritation at any one 
point of action immediately slows down, gradu- 
ally weakens, and eventually wrecks operation 
at every other point. And it’s the same with 
the human body. For example—keep an un- 


- yielding band clamped around your temples, 


or your open hands strapped to stiff boards, 
or a cord tied tightly about your midriff, and 


note how quickly the rest of you goes on sympa- 


thetic strike—even though the mistreated parts 
themselves are slow to complain, 
That’s the peculiar—and dangerous—thing 


about FEET. They’re too patient!—Too fre- 
quently they let stiff, unnaturally constructed 


the ORIGINAL and CENUINE—made by the largest ex 


WT Because all so-called “ Flexible Arch” Shoes may LOOK much alike—cheap, ‘inferior products are often substitute 
[ filted the whole foot more perfectly or held higher record for benefiting the entire body from the groun 


, 


shoes seem “comfortable” when really doing 
great harm. Too frequently they let men grow 
subconsciously accustomed to unyielding shoe 
pressure and foot pains and to accept them as 
matter-of-course. 


UT dreaded “flat foot” lurks behind these 
subtle danger-signals;—and all the while 
imprisoned bones,weakened muscles, friction and 
interference with circulation of blood to brainand 
body-organs, are exacting a penalty far graver 
even than foot troubles. Nerves and digestion 
begin to play tricks. Come frequent headaches. 
And was that a twinge of rheumatism or sciatica 
or Jumbago? Somehow the day’s emergencies 
are not met with the usual vigorous szap. 
There’s something dragging somewhere! Like 
trying to run a motor in “high” with brakes set! 
Yes, Sir—it’s SERIOUS BUSINESS;—a prob- 


lem reaching to your vitals! But don’t make the 


j Because your brothers whose FEET HURT need no urging to welcome relief. And the rest already wear GROUND-GRIPPERS. 


mistake of believing that this problem can be 
solved merely by wearing broad-toed, com- 
fortable LOOKING shoes. It never is com- 
pletely solved until you’ve scientifically brought 
misshapen bones back to normal position, 
eliminated strain on muscles of /egs and back 
as well as feet, relieved nerve-pressure, and 
set the good red blood coursing wnrestrictedly 
from head to toe;—by wearing GROUND- 
GRIPPERS—the ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch, 
Muscle-developing, Health Shoes. 


HEIR patented straight-inside-line con- 

struction and soothing, strengthening, 
FLEXING action refresh and actually stimu- 
late you to stand up and step out easily—joy- 
ously—with the spirit of YOUTH in your feet. 
They’re wonderful shoes. You can buy them at 
any of the stores listed below, and from thou- 
sands of other authorized agents—everywhere. 


clusive manufacturers of Health Shoes in the world. No shoes ever had finer leathers or workmanship pul into them. No shoes 


d for GROUND-GRIPPERS. Avoid these imitalions. Always renin] 
d up. They have pleasing STYLE, too. INTELLIGENT Style! 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 151 Brookline Street, EAST LYNN, MASS. 


FREE BOOK 


“What You Should 
Know About Your Feet’? 


A : : t 
inenli Ground Gripper 
Widely Imitated J Never uplicated 


WALKING 


For Men, Women and Children 


ON SES A —_a— RIVE ~~ a nw U5 LI UES a SS 


SHOES 


RIT OF 


oe 


SP a — A Sn 

San Diego, C. H. Fontius F 

San Francisco, 687 Market St. 

Schenectady, Lindsay Boot Shop 

Seattle, Buck Shoe Co. 

Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Fantile Bros. & Dan- 
forth Co. 

South Bend, Ind., Paul Kuehn 

Spokane, Curry-Fortner Co. 

Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin Co. 

Steubenville, O., K. R. McCoy 

Superior, Wis., Lightbody Wingate Co. 

Syracuse, 416 S. Salina St. 

Tacoma, 756 St. Helens Ave. 

Terre Haute, J. Bernheimer 

Toledo, 409 Madison Ave. 

Tulsa, Lyons Shoe Store 

eas Files Pa., Campbell-Hathaway 

oO. 
Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 
Waterloo, Ia., Fox Shoe Store 


Lynn, Mass.) J. A. Gagnon, Inc. 
Marquette, Mich., Getz Dept. Store 
Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 
Monroe, Mich., F. J. Yeager & Son 
Muncie, {nd., The Keller Co. 
New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz 
New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
New York City, 23 W. 35th St. 
137 W. 125th St., 29 W. 46th St. 
Newark, Hausman’s, 813 Broad St. 
New Orleans, Imperial Shoe Store 
Newport, R. I., R. Bullock, Inc. 
Oakland, Cal., 520 16th St. 
Omaha, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Peoria, {ll., Eugene Kepler 
Philadelphia, 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 
Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 
Portsmouth, O., Marting Bros. Co. 
Providence, 385 Westminster St. 


Dayton, O., Rike Kumler Co. 
Denver, Fontius Shoe Co. 
Des Moines, 50014 Sixth Ave. 
Detroit, 126 W. Fort St. 

36 W. Grand River Ave. 
Duluth, 21 N. 4th Ave. W. 
Erie, Pa., Trost & Lacey | 
Evanston, Ill., Rosenburg’s 
Findlay, O., L. E. Snyder 
Ft. Wayne, Lehman Shoe Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., McKee's 
Grand Rapids, Chas. Trankla Co. 
Green Bay, Wis., Mohr's Shoe Store 
Hagerstown, Md., C. H. Eyerly 
Boe: 19 norte ae St. 
H ord, 695 Main St. 
Me ainetons W. Va., Northcott, Tate, 

ey (St 


Akron, O., Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Allentown, Pa., H. Leh & Co. 
Ames, Ia., Bauge & Son 
Ann Arbor, Allmand & Forsythe 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons 
Bay City, Joe The Shoeman Co. 
Beloit, Wis., P. Murkland 
Bethlehem, Pa., M. E. Kreidler & Son 
Birmingham, Ala., D. & H. Rich 
Bluffton, Ind., F. F. Engeler & Co. 
Boone, Ia., Schultz Shoe Store 
Boston, Mass., 32 West St. 

196 Washington St. 

. Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St. 
Buffalo, C. H. Barton 
Burlington, Ia., Hertzler & Boesch 
pacts, Dalia eres ehns Co. 2 “4 
anton, O., H. L. Smit! ‘ a A 

Cedar ids, The Killian Co. Indianapolis, 207 Guarantee Bldg. 
een n ne, Willian & Co. fowa City, Ia., Philip J. Stach 


: i tchinson Shoe Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. {eee City. : it Fontius & Sons 


‘Chicago, 29 East Lake St., ; A y h Roch 'N i ‘Avetin Wheeling, M. H. & M., 1047 Main St. 
CS lane Se. 77 Jackson Blvd. W. Taming, Mig. eg: Somer” cetmenin, Cats (2 SiPncocke Mikes Hare, ©. Walter & Son 
incinnati. 38 East 4th St. 2 St. Louis, 313 N. 8th St. Winona, Minn., Rogers & Schuster 


Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 
Los Angeles, C. H. Fontius 
Louisville, 421 W. Walnut St. 


Worcester, Mark F. Cosgrove 


Cler sland, 927 Chester Ave. 
- Youngstown, Proctor Hall Co. 


Columbus, O., 18 E. Broad St. 
Davenport, Ia., Harned & Von Maur 


St.. Paul, 48 E. 6th St. 
Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
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MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES, SPICES" 
GRANULATED CANE Sucar\ 
y / PURE VINEGAR,ONIONS,SALT} 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


g ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR, 
ey) f HJ.HEINZ CO. Pittseurcn.USA 


MAKERS 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ Co,PirtsBURGH.U 


MAKERS 
Bor. 138 BH. U8. PAT.OFF. 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor that 
gives to every food a new zest—an inviting, 
appetizing, delicious taste. It is made in model 
kitchens of spotless cleanliness, from red ripe 
tomatoes grown where soil and climate unite 
to produce the best. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Hough; George Gibbs’s ‘‘Fires of Am- 
bition’”’; for novelties, a novel in verse by 
Wilfrid Blair entitled ‘‘The Life and Death 
of Mrs. Tidmus,” and a novel by the poet- 
ess Margaret Widdemer ealled ‘‘Graven 
Image’; “Marching On,’ by Ray 
Strachey; Edith Summers’ Kelley’s 
“Weeds”; ‘‘Arlie Gelstone,’ by Roger 
F. Sergel, a new author; for translation, 
Iury Libedinsky’s Russian story, ‘‘A 
Week,” translated by Arthur Ransome; 
Romain Rolland’s ‘‘The Montespan,’’ done 
into English by Helene de Kay; and ‘‘The 
Marriage of Yussuf Khan” and ‘‘The Em- 
peror’s Old Clothes,’’ rendered out of the 
Swedish of ‘Frank Heller,’ by Robert 
Emmons Lee; ‘‘ Uncanny Stories,’’ by May 
Sinclair; James Stephens’s ‘Deirdre’; 
“My Lady Fair,” from the pen of Louis 
Hemon, being a collection of short stories; 
“The Maragatan Sphinx,’? by Concha 
Espina, the translation having been made 
by Frances Doublas: ‘‘The—’ 

But I was-interrupted by a shout of joy 
from my host. 

“Tt’s old Joe Conrad!”’ he eried, dancing 
about in great excitement. 

““What’s ‘Old Joe Conrad’?’’ I asked. 

“*“The Rover,’ of course! There is no_ 
one else to match Joseph Conrad in a sea- 
tale.” 

‘And very few to match him at anything 
else,’ I put in. ‘‘And there is a new com- 
plete edition of him, too. The ‘Concord’ 


‘Edition. But here are some more sea- 


yarns,’ I added, as two books came to 
light. ‘‘Peter B. Kyne is mighty good, you 
know. Here he is with the tale of a ’Frisco 
business man and a South Sea Queen; the 
title is ‘Never the Twain Shall Meet,’ and 
it ought to be a corker. And this, by that 
old sailorman, Bill Adams, with the alluring 
title ‘Fenceless Meadows,’ smells of the 
salt.’” - 

Probably we should have dropt all work 
then and there, for I am a bug. when it 
comes to anything about the sea, had not a 
scream of joy from Mrs. Gentle Reader 
called us back to the land, even more ac- 
curately, to the landslide. ; 

“Jolly Harry Wilson!” she cried. ‘See, 
he’s back!” : 

‘““Not Harry Leon Wilson?’ her husband 
queried. 

“Sure.” (Mrs. Gentle Reader, I am 
sorry to say, talks slang.) ‘‘The story is 


called ‘Oh, Doetor!’” 


“It doesn’t matter what the story is 
called,’ her husband broke in rudely. 
“The author is sufficient guaranty that 
we are provided with laughs for the winter, 
whatever the condition of the coal-bin, so 
let’s get back to work!”’ 


“Here is a tale of the North,’ Mr. — 
Hutchison put in, and went on: 


“Tt is James Oliver Curwood’s ‘The 
Alaskan,’ and he himself warns us that it 
has a great dramatic climax.’”’ And then, in 
rapid succession, I pulled out “Butterfly,” 
by Kathleen Norris; Julian Street’s ‘Cross 
Sections”; ‘Rufus,’ by Grace 8S. Rich- 
mond; “‘The White Flag,” from the desk of 
Gene Stratton-Porter; Ellen Glasgow’s 
“The Shadowy Third”’; a three-volume edi- 
tion of Stewart Edward White—‘The 
Story of California,” “The Gray Dawn” ° 
and “The Rose Dawn”’; a novel for music- 
lovers, “‘Patuffa,’”’ by Beatrice Harraden; 
“The Soul of Kol Nikon,” a whimsical, 
poetic love-story by Eleanor Farjeon;_ 


eS A RR eS 


_denly exclaimed Mrs. 


‘Sir’ before his name now! 
~ title? 


L. M.Montgomery’s “Emily of the New 
Moon”’; *“‘The Exile of the Taniate' a 
the pen—more probably, the typewriter— 
of Honoré Willsie; a romance of the rice: 
lands entitled ‘“‘Come Home,” by Stella 
G. S. Perry; ‘The Story of Mrs. Tubbs,” 
by Hugh Lofting; ‘His Mortgaged Wife,” 
by Bonnie Melbourne Busch; Tate W. 
Peek’s “‘Blind Brothers’; Victor Rubin’s 
“Tar and Feathers’; ‘Janse Douw’s 
Descendants,” written by Ida F. Humph- 
reys; “‘Ananias’ Daughter,’ by Alice 
Garden— 

He Quick, some water!” There wasa cry of 
anguish from Mr. Gentle Reader, and 
turning swiftly I saw the cause. Mrs. 
Gentle Reader had fainted. I was all but 
fainting myself, but it was no time to give 
way. There was not a drop of water in the 
house—the avalanche had filled the well— 
and something had to be done. This title 
and the name of the author on the cover 
of the book caught my eye. ‘Here, this 
will bring her to!” I shouted. ‘It will 
be better than water or smelling-salts.”’ 

“Whatisit?’’ There was almost a moan 
in the voice of Mr. Gentle Reader. 

‘Who is it, you mean,” I answered. “It 
is Gelett Burgess. And the title of the story 
is ‘Ain’t Angie Awful!’ Listen to this from 
the ‘blurb’— 


‘Angie’s experiences are varied in daring 
and boldness, They lead her from behind 
the hardware counter of the Six Cent Store 
to the Peanivorous Rit and the Fascinating 
Face. For impure spice the adventure of 
the Pink Pantaloons is simply gorging—’’ 


but it was unnecessary to proceed, for Mrs. 
Gentle Reader had come out of her swoon 
with a bang. 

“Dearest,” she entreated, turning to her 
husband. ‘‘Promise me you won’t open it?”’ 

I did not hear his answer, for he was 
wildly pulling at the still enormous stack 
of ‘‘ Autumn Offerings’’ with which we had 
been inundated. His first haul—we were 
not yet through with fiction—was ‘‘ Luther 
Nichols,” by Mary S. Watts; E. M. Dela- 
field’s ‘‘ Reversion to Type” followed next; 
then ‘‘Labyrinth,’’ by Helen Hull; ‘“‘The 
Middle Passage,’ by Daniel Chase, and 
“‘Pantastica,’’. by Robert Nichols. Mean- 
time I myself had pulled out a goodly lot of 
novels, among them ‘‘Deep Channel,” by 
Margaret Prescott Montague, and_ the 


novel, ‘‘Fan: The Story of a Young Girl’s 


Life,” written by the late W. H. Hudson, 
and published thirty years ago, over the 
pseudonym ‘“‘Henry Harford.’’ Others 


—- were Charles G. Norris’s very edible story, 
“Bread”; ‘‘The Temptress,” by Vicente 


Blasco Ibdfiez: Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “The 
End of the House of Alard’’; Leonard 
Merrick’s ‘‘The Man Who Was Good”; 


and Luigi Pirandello’s quaint tale, ‘The. 
Late Mattia Pascal,” translated by Dr. 
- Arthur Livingston. 


Still other volumes 
were Louis Joseph Vance’s ‘‘The Lone 
Wolf Returns”; ‘‘The Cinder Buggy,” by 
Garet Garret; George Barr McCutcheon’s 
“Oliver October;’’ ‘Anthony Dare,” by 
Archibald Marshall; ‘‘The Dancing Star,” 


from the workshop of Bertha Ruck; .and 


“The Garden of God,” by H. de Vere 


Staepoole. — ; / 

‘“Why, here’s Hall Caine again!’’ sud- 
Gentle Reader. 
‘‘What a sensation he made once! And to 


think that we had forgotten that he writes 
What’s the 


319 


‘The Woman of Knockaloe. ‘ 
““We'l! have to read him for the sake of 
old times,” put in her husband. : 
“And we must read Anzia Yezierska’s 


immigrant stories, ‘Children of Loneliness,’ 


too,” I said. 


@ 


The 


ext book happened to be another 


alt 
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For Men, Also 


Those whiter, cleaner teeth which women now display 


Do. you realize how many whiter, 
prettier teeth you meet with nowadays? 
And how much they add to beauty with 
the women whom you meet? 


The reason lies in a new way of teeth 
cleaning which millions now employ. 
It is used by careful people of some 50 
nations now, largely by dental advice. 


It means far more than glistening 
teeth. Every man will use it when he 
once sees its effects, and this free test 
will reveal them. 


Combat that film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings and stays. 
Unless removed, it becomes discolored, 
then forms dingy coats. That’s why 
teeth Icok stained or cloudy. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. That is a trouble which very 
few escape. 


Germs breed by millions in film. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and 
internal. So one great dental problem 
in late years has been to fight that film. 


Two new-day 
methods 


Dental science, after 
long research, has 
found two effective 
methods. One disin- 
tegrates the film at 
all stages of forma- 


harsh grit. 


Papsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern 


research. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


It holds the - 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
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novel by Romain Rolland, ‘‘Annette and 
Sylvie.” Under it was Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s new story “Jean Huguenot.” 
The other titles as I read them off, were: 
‘“‘Different Gods,”’ by Violet Quirk; a sheaf 
of short tales by Donn Byrne—‘‘Change- 
ling: and Other Stories’; ‘‘Fombombo,” 
by T. S. Stribling; a tale of the North, 
called ‘‘The Trail of the Elk,” by M. Fén- 
hus; a novel of revolutionary times, ‘‘ White 
Fire,’ by Mary Constance Du _ Bois; 
‘‘Nameless River,’ by Vingie E. Roe; 
“Barby,” by Henry M. Rideout; “Fay,” 
by Edwin Baird; a story by Hughes 
Mearns, entitled ‘‘I Ride in my Coach”; 
“The Sable Cloud,’ by Harriet V. C. 
Ogden; ‘‘Cat O’Mountain,’”’ by Arthur O. 
Iriel; and ‘‘The Mould,’ by Grace Kellogg 
jriffith. Meantime, for warranted thrillers 
my host had picked up ‘““The Girl from 
Hollywood,” by Edgar Rice Borroughs; a 
tale of desert love, ‘‘Zarah the Cruel,” by 
Joan Conquest;.and ‘‘The Secret Tomb,” 
by Maurice LeBlane. 

Something jumped suddenly, or else it 
was my illusion that something suddenly 
jumped from out the corner. 

““What’s that?” I called. 

‘Tt must be D. H. Lawrenece’s new novel 
‘Kangaroo,’”’ said my host with a sigh. 
““Didn’t you know that the Irrepressible 
has broken out again? And not only with 
one book, but with four?” : 

“Then I suppose that Dr. Collins will 
add a supplement to his ‘The Doctor Looks 
at Literature,’’”’ I commented. ‘The 
Doctor resents any novelist’s trespassing 
on the domain of the alienist, and Lawrence 
does a good deal of trespassing.”’ 

“So did Shakespeare,” returned my 
host. ‘‘And I suppose the Elizabethan 
medicos roasted him to a turn.” 

But I had been examining the Lawrence 
books and found that Dr. Collins would not 
have so much work to do as we feared, for, 
besides the novel mentioned, one was a 
reissue of his ‘‘Sons and Lovers,’ one a 
translation. of Giovanni Verga’s ‘‘ Maestro- 
Don Gesualdo,”’ and the last a volume of 
poetry entitled ‘Birds, Beasts and 
Flowers.” 

The next novel to come to hand was Mrs. 
Beatrice Kean Seymour’s “The Hopeful 
Journey.”” Then came the first of Gilbert 
Cannan’s new post-war series of novels, 
“Sembal”’; ‘“‘Beggar’s Banquet,” by G. 
St. John-Loe; Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Dr. 
Graesler,”’ translated by Eden and Cedar 
Paul; ‘‘A Lost Lady,” by Willa Cather; 
Floyd Dell’s “Janet March’; and, for 
another translation, ‘‘The Bachelor Girl,” 
being an English rendering of Victor Mar- 
gueritte’s ‘‘La Gargonne’; “Heart’s 
Blood,” by Ethel M. Kelley; ‘‘ The Length- 
ened Shadow,’ by William J. Locke; 
Dorothy Canfield’s ‘‘Raw Material”’; 
“Sarah of the Sahara,’ a most important 
book (one that should, probably, be classi- 
fied with science) from the pen of Dr. Wal- 
ter EK. Traprock, whose ‘Cruise of the 
Kawa” established his fame as an explorer; 
Heywood Broun’s “The Sun Field”; 
““Tetherstone,” by Ethel M. Dell; and 
“Love’s Pilgrim,” by J. D. Beresford. 


They found a dozen volumes of short 
stories, and some mystery fiction, records 
the writer; and then— 


All at once a strange noise smote on our 
ears. It seemed like the thudding of 


5 a id Ses 


ie . accompanied by the beat of heavy 

“That is just what it is,” answered Mr. 
Gentle Reader, when I called to him to 
harken. “The thud of hoofs and the beat 
of wings. It’s Pegasus. And the poets are 
riding him hard.” 

“They always do. ride him hard,” I 
murmured. ‘‘ Especially nowadays, since 
the publishers have found that poetry can 
at least pay for itself, even if it doesn’t 

always buy shoes for the poet’s baby.” 
“Yes!” exclaimed Mrs. Gentle Reader. 
“And isn’t it fine, this revival of interest in 
poy) So many of the poets are women, 
too!” 

“They seem to be,’ I answered. ‘At 
least, here’s Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay 
with all her assembled verses. Shé calls the 
volume ‘The Harp Weaver and Other 
Poems.’ You remember that Miss Millay 
took the Pulitzer Prize in Verse for 1922.” 

But her husband was not going to leave 
the field to his wife. 

““How about Robert Frost?” he cried 
exultingly. ‘‘It’s along poem called ‘New 
Hampshire.’ It is seven years since Robert 
Frost issued a volume of poetry. And the 
long poem is embellished with lyrics, 
‘Notes,’ as the author ealls them, and 
“Grace Notes.’” 

*“‘Also,- there’s Louis Untermeyer,”’ I 
chimed in, feeling that Mrs. Gentle Reader 
might marshal more of her sex in the end. 
“Tt seems to be a collection of modern 
homemade verse. The title is ‘American 
Poetry since 1900.’ And J. C. Squire, the 
English eritic and editor of The London 
Mercury, seems likewise to have become 


interested in the produce of the United. 


States,’’ I added. He names his book ‘ An- 
thology of American Verse.’”’ 

‘“And speaking of Englishmen,” put in 

Mr. Gentle Reader, ‘“‘the publishers are 
also giving us the ‘Collected Poems’ of 
W. H. Davies.” 
“Very pretty and truthful lyric poetry 
it is,’ I said. ‘‘And for lyric verse of 
gentler mood here is ‘The Light Guitar,’ 
by Arthur Guitermann,” 

‘Don’t forget that you have there ‘The 
Poemsof Alice Meynell,’’’ called Mrs. Gentle 
Reader. ‘‘They are the best this year.”’ 

‘* And some of them among the best of all 
the years,” added her husband. A senti- 
mentin which I was only too glad to concur. 

The poets were not so numerous as the 
fiction writers, but there was still a con- 
siderable pile to be cleared away, and I 
thought that we ought to hurry on, so I 
jogged my host’s elbow. ; 

There was a new. narrative-dramatic 
poem by Alice Brown, the title being **Hilen 
_ Prior’; Fannie Stearns Davis had a volume 

-ealled ‘‘The Ancient Beautiful Things’; 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon, ‘‘Truth 0’ 
Women”; ‘‘Verse of our Day,” an an- 
thology of British and American poetry, 
- eompiled by Margery Gordon and Marie 
_ B. King, with an introduction by Charles 
Hanson Towne; ‘‘Songs for Men,” by 
James Stuart Montgomery; ‘“‘A Book of 
Love,” translated by Witter Bynner from 
. ‘the French of Charles Vildrac; ‘Parson’s 
Pleasure,” by Christopher Morley, and a 
reissue of Laurence Hope’s ‘‘India’s Love 
Lyries,” with eight full color plates by 
Byam Shaw; ‘‘Japanese Poetry,” a trans- 
lation of over 200 poems, with historical 
settings, by Professor Curtis Hidden Page; 
“Cups of Illusion,” by Henry Bellamann; 
“The Pilgrimage of Festus,” by Conrad 
Akin; ‘‘In Exile,” by John Cournos, and 
Maxwell Bodenheim’s ‘‘ Against This Age. 

“Tt seems to me,’ said Mrs. Gentle 
Reader, ‘‘now that we are finished with 
poetry, we should add to it drama. A 
‘To this both her husband and I assented, 
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especially as the book that first came to 
hand was John Masefield’s poetic drama, 
“A King’s Daughter.”’ This new play by 
the English poet who is, probably, more 
widely read in this country than any of his 
contemporaries, proved to be a dramatiza- 
tion in three acts of the Biblical story of 
athe rab Jezebel and the tragedy she wrought 
through her treatment of Naboth. 

The next find was a play by Clemence 
Dale, whose dramas, ‘“‘ Will Shakespeare” 
and ‘“‘A Bill of Divorcement,’’ were recently 
to be seen on the New York stage. The new 
play, which is said to have all the merits of 
these two, bore the title ‘‘The Way Things 
Happen.” While I was looking over Dale’s 
product, Mr. Gentle Reader extricated a 
comedy by Owen Wister, the tantalizing 
title of which read ‘‘ Watch Your Thirst.” 
As I was afraid this rubric might provoke 
Mr. Gentle Reader either to crack an un- 
timely jest or to utter a mournful wail, I 
thought it wise to mention that Louis Evan 
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Home Office Building 
Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, Shipman, editor of Life, was bringing out 
RES ale a trio of plays under the simple label *‘ Three 


Comedies.”’ The plays, all of which have 
been produced on the professional stage, 
and for which Perey MacKaye has written 
an introduction, are: ‘‘On Parole,’ ‘‘The 
Fountain of Youth’ and ‘‘Fools Errant.” 

‘And here are two comedies by Arnold 
Bennett,’ Mrs. Gentle Reader called out. 
“One is ‘Don Juan de Marana’ and the 
other ‘Body and Soul.’ I wonder if either 

W — will be played here this winter?”’ 

ONLI ON Chosen by Sperry “That's a question I can’t answer,” 


are : ; os) sje replied her husband. ‘But here is a play 
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porcelain, nickel silver, are enough to provide a buyer a mighty | season, ‘The National Anthem,’ by J. 

white enamel or gun Hartley Manners. And here also is the 


eavanc accurate conception of supplies and equip- | second part of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ by 
cad ment. | John, Gay. The second part is called 
. ‘Polly.”” 
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A : apc : ph ee love among the cactus’; ‘The Sub-Con- 
will meet these requirements in his own particular institution. tractor,’ an Ibsen play done out of the 


original Swedish with an ax.”’ 
‘Man can not live by plays alone,’ put 
in Mr. Gentle Reader sententiously, and, — 
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I admitted as much. But then I added, 
“neither can he live by fiction, nor on the 
nightingales’ tongues of the poets.” Judg- 
ing from the heap still before us there were ~ 
plenty of books there with ‘“‘meat” in 
them. And what was that figure that 
seemed to be stalking yonder with a casque 
on its head, and a spear? Was it History? _ 

“It is History,” said Mrs. Gentle Reader, a 
holding up her torch. ‘‘And hark! What 
is that feeble voice crying to be heard? It 
must be Science.” __ 

‘‘Let’s take up travel first,” I suggested. 
‘And here is an especially good book with 
which to start our collection, for it is writ- 
ten much in the manner of a story. The 
title is ‘Tales of Travel,’ and it is by 
Marquess Curzon, England’s Foreign Secre- 
tary and Leader of the House of Lords. 


a 
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The former Viceroy of India was always 
a great traveler. Much of the book has to 
do with the East.”’ 

“And here are two nearer home,” said 
Mrs. Gentle Reader, as she glaneed at 
the titles. ‘‘‘Seeing the Middle West,’ 
by John T. Faris, and “Richmond, Its 
People and Its Story,’ by Mary Stuart 
Stanard.”’ 4 

How about cireumnavigating the globe 
with Lord Northeliffe?”’ I asked. ‘Here is 
the diary kept by the late Alfred, Viscount 
Northcliffe, during his journey around the 
world in 1921-1922. It seems to be largely 
a book of opinions rather than a travel 
book in the usual sense of the word, altho 
it is simply called ‘My Journey Round the 
World.’ It is edited by Cecil and St. John 
Harmsworth.”’ 

s “And also around the world went Mr. A. 
_ Y. Gowen, but he didn’t travel like no 
bloomin’ lord!” —- This was from Mr. 
_ Gentle Reader. ‘‘With his wife and eight 
men he did his cireumnavigating in a motor 
- yacht—the Speejacks. And one of the 
eight, Dale Collins, kept the log, which he 
- ealls ‘Sea-tracks of the Speejacks Round 
| the World.’”’ 
“TI know which you'll read,” interjected 
_ Mrs. Gentle Reader. ‘‘ You'll read both.” 
“Then he had better add the two new 
volumes of ‘World Travels,’ by Frank G. 
Carpenter, Litt.D., F.R.G.S. They are 
‘Java and the East Indies’ and ‘France to 
eandinavia,’’’ said I. ‘‘And as a com- 
anion volume to ‘Richmond,’ or as anti- 
thetical to it, perhaps, here is ‘Washington 
and Its Romance,’ by Thomas Nelson 
Page; he might like that, too. And here is 
one for Mrs. Gentle Reader—if it can be 
-ealled a travel book. The title is ‘Adven- 
tures in My Garden and Rock Garden,’ by 
Louise Beebe Wilder.”’ ae 
“Tf that is a travel book, then I suppose 
that Sir Philip Gibbs’s ‘Adventures in 
Journalism’ is one also?” queried Mr. 
_ Gentle Reader, with a little more of sar- 
_casm in his voice than the occasion seemed 
to me to demand. 
“T never took a librarian’s diploma,” I 
answered meekly. ‘‘We’ll compromise by 
sticking to our categories now and by 
‘adding a pile to be called ‘Miscellaneous’ 
‘later on.’”’? This seemed to suit everybody, 
_and we went back to culling the books that 
seemed to do strictly with journeyings. 
The first book to be drawn out of the 
lottery was ‘‘The Colorado River, Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” and as it was 
by Lewis R. Freeman, and not by Sir 
- Arthur Conan Doyle, it provoked the re- 
~ mark from Mr. Gentle Reader that he did 
- not see how the writer could vision the 
-river’s future. Next came ‘The Diary 
_ of Captain Scott,’’ Captain Robert Falcon 
' Seott, R.N. It was really a reissue of the 
_ record of the intrepid explorer who lost his 
_ life on his dash for the South Pole, but the 
- original edition has long been out of print. 
- As a companion volume to Scott’s we found 
_“Shackleton’s Last Voyage,” by Frank 
- Wilde, C.B.E. Loe 
After this one or another of us pulled out, 
_ in rapid succession, ‘‘We Explore the Great 
_ Lakes,” by Webb Waldron; “Beautiful 
~ America,’ by Vernon Quinn, richly illus- 
trated; ‘‘The Conquest of Cornwall,” by 
Robert C. Benchley; ‘‘The Eight Para- 
 dises,”’ being travel pictures of the eight 
cities of Islam which possess the “gardens 
watered by living streams,” the book by 
_ Princess G. V. Bibesco; ‘“‘Among Pygmies 
and Gorillas,” by Prince William of Swe- 
den; “Siren Land” (Greece and Italy) by 
> Norman Douglas; ‘‘The Assault on Mount 
Everest,” by Brigadier-General the Hon. 
-C. G. Bruce; and a volume of travel 
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reminiscences by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
entitled ‘‘The Out Trail.” 

A reissue of unusual value was ‘‘ Travels 
in Arabia Deserta,” that extraordinary 
book by Charles M. Doughty which ap- 
peared i in England a few years ago; “‘ Find- 
ing the Worth While in the Orient,” by 
Lucian Swift Kirtland; ‘‘Contrasts,” by 
Hilaire Belloc, based on his recent visit to 
this country; ‘‘The Lure of Old Paris,”’ by 
C. H. Crichton; ‘‘Lands of the Thunder- 
bolt,’’ by the Earl of Ronaldshay, Governor 
of the Province of Bengal; ‘‘Through Al- 
geria and Tunis on a Motor Bicycle,” by 
Lady Warren; ‘‘The Spell of Provence,” 
by André Hallays, translated by Frank 
Roy Fraprie; and ‘‘The Spell of Norway,” 
by Will S. Monroe; ‘‘Galapagos, World’s 
End,” by William Beebe; and ‘Voyaging 
Southward from the Strait of Magellan,” 
by Rockwell Kent. 

‘We'll take biography next,” announced 
Mr. Gentle Reader when our collection of 
travel books.had been made. 

‘Shall we begin at home or abroad?”’ I 
asked. And, without waiting for the ques- 
tion to be answered, I pulled out the first 
volume that came to hand. The title read, 
“The Emperor Nicholas II as I Knew 
Him,’ by Major-General Sir John Han-~ 
bury Williams, K.C.B., who was chief of 
the British Ministry in Russia, 1914-1917. 
The next book, perhaps more a volume of. 
reminiscences than actual biography, since 
it was of many persons in many parts of 
the world, Tolstoy, for instance, and Wil- 
liam Morris and Stepniak, was by James 
Mavor. The author called the book ‘‘My 
Window on the Street of the World.”’ The 
third book brought us back to Russia, and > 
a little more cheerfully. It was ‘‘The- 
Memoirs of Cay. Enrico Cacchetti, the 
Master of the Russian Ballet,” by Olga 
Raester, with a preface by Anna Pavlova. 
And it seemed as if we could not escape 
from Russia, for the next find, back to the 
gloomy side, too, was ‘‘Memories of the 
Russian Court,” by Anna Viroubova. - 

Fortunately the succeeding book brought — 
us home, for altho we were afraid we might — 
be hauled back to Russia—the land of the 
late Tsar and the present twin Tsars seems 
to be so much the vogue just. now—we 
wanted at least a moment’s respite. The 
first American book was ‘‘My Forty Years — 
in New York,’ by the Rev. Charles H. — 
Parkhurst. The following volume was of 
France—‘‘The Life of Pierre and Marie 
Curie,” by Marie Curie, translated by 
Charlotte and Vernon Kellogg. And as © 
something of a companion volume, tho — 
only bound by the mutual tricolor, we 
placed ‘‘ Victor Hugo: His Work and Love, ee 
by Andrew C. P. Haggard; and then, by . 


> oe 


J 


jumping across the Channel, ‘“‘Lord Rose- 
bery: A Critical and Biographical Study,” 
by E. T. Raymond. And after this abroad, 
what better than to come home with “The 
New Henry Ford,” by Allan L. Benson, and 
“The Life of an odean Sailor: Admiral — 
William Hemsley Emory’? Admiral Al-— 
bert Cleaves did the editing of the latter, 
taking his material from the letters and 
memoirs of his brother officer. 

“Oh, here’s something about music!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gentle Reader. Sa 
‘My Long Life in Music,’ by Professor 
Leopold Auer, the violinist. Z 

“And | here,” said. I, not without some 
venom, ‘‘is a nice collection of thumbnail 
biographies—with a little criticism also, it 
would seem—of some thirty-odd of the 


“, Bie 


_ gentlemen who are making us all this 
work—” ; 
“Meaning the authors?” int : 
Mr. Gentle Reader. a ee 

“Just that,” I answered. ‘‘The book is 
called ‘The Gods of Grub Street,’ and it is 
by A. St. John Adcock.” 

“And also of authors—at least, of one 
author—part biographical and partly crit- 
ical (it is labeled ‘A Critical Study’)— 
is “Leonid Andreyev,’” put in Mr. Gentle 
Reader. ‘It is by Alexander Kaun.” 

“But this one is unique,” called out his 
wife. “‘It is Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s auto- 
biography, ‘Life and Letters of a Psy- 
chologist.’” ; 

; “Sort of ‘Master, heal thyself’?”? I 

asked. 

>. But before the lady could explain 
whether or not that had been her nieaning 

—of course, she got the hint from the pub- 

lisher’s notice—I had pulled out ‘Lady 
~ Rose Weigall,” by Rachel Weigall; and 

“De Senectute,” by Frederic Harrison; and 
~ “‘Memories of Later Years,’ by Oscar 

Browning; ‘‘Letters of Samuel Johnson,”’ 
- edited by George Birbeck Hill; ‘‘ Pink Teas 

and Polities,’’ being a volume of memoirs 
_ by Mrs. J. Borden Harrison, ‘‘ Mid-West 
_ Portraits,” by Harry Hansen, whose inter- 
f est is in those men and women who put the 

_ Mid-West on the literary map; and, not the 

- least interesting of all, Charles W. Eliot’s 
; “Harvard Memories.” 

__ “Does ‘man’s inhumanity to man’ con- 
sist in writing about him or in not writing 
about him?” I asked peevishly, as I 
straightened up to stretch and get a breath 
of air. 
cs 


tA 


£ 
i 
ished Mrs. Gentle Reader. And for the 
' moment I hated both her and her husband. 
i But as the latter came to my rescue, I 
_ relented a little. : 
_ “Here is a man who is all linked up with 
Egypt and Abyssinia and Lord Kitchener, 
and battles with Arabs. It is called ‘Social 
and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901.’ 
- Itis by the Right Hon. Sir J. Rennell Rodd, 
- G.C. B. And here is another big man,” 
~ he wenton. ‘‘‘Theodore Roosevelt,’ but 
_ this time seen through the English eyes of 
* Lord Charnwood. You remember his 
- ‘Abraham Lincoln’?”’ But before I could 
answer, Mrs. Gentle Reader was calling out 
_ that she had come across another music 
| book—‘‘My Musical Life,’ by Walter 
~ Damrosch. 
— “Vou might add to it ‘Some Victorian 
_ Women,’ a book of reminiscences, by Harry 
_ Furniss,’ I suggested, since among the 
women were Mary Anderson and Lily 
_ Langtry, who at least were of the stage. 
“What about ‘Men and Animals,’ which 
- the author, Carl E. Akeley, calls ‘An Au- 
_ tobiography’?”’ asked Mr. Gentle Reader 
- quite irrelevantly. 
“Or ‘Grover Cleveland, the Man and the 
~ Statesman,’ by Dr. Robert McElroy?” I 
asked. ‘‘The book has been three years in 
_ the making, the publishers say; it is in two 
~ volumes, and the author had the coopera- 
- tion of Mrs. Preston, who was President 
- Cleveland’s wife. And here is another 
Lincoln book, ‘In the Footsteps of the Lin- 
-eolns,’ by Ida Tarbell; and Lafeadio 
Hearn’s ‘Two Years in the French West 
Indies’; and General T. Allen’s ‘My Rhine- 
land Journal’; and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
‘My Garden of Memory,’ all very dif- 
ferent, and all of which must be very 
interesting.” 

Of course, these were not all of the books, 
not even a small fraction of those which the 
~ autumn avalanche had brought down about 
‘our ears. But an end had to be made some 
time, and we were ready to knoek off for the 
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“Don’t think you are done yet,’’ admon- | 


The Greatest Recent _ 
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BIRDS~ BEASTS~ AND~ TREES 


THE NEW DEADLY MOTOR PERIL TO WILD LIFE 


HE FAMOUS HEAD of the New York Zoological 
Garden, Dr. William T. Hornaday, comes out in The 
Nature Magazine (Washington) in a strong effort to save 
our game from the automobile loaded with hunters. The entire 
game of America is in danger of being exterminated, and, he asks, 
can we allow this crime to happen? Dr. Hornaday says point- 


Ma 


Photographs by courtesy of ‘‘Nature Magazine’’ 


A MODERN “DEERSLAYER” MORE DEADLY THAN THE OLD 


With the assistance of an automobile, a contemporary hunter can kill more deer in a day 
than would fall to the rifle of Cooper’s famous hero in a month, in spite of the present near- 


extinction of our finest game animal. 


edly: ‘‘The automobile is great for the lallers, but it is hell for 
the game.”” Dr. Hornaday also shows pictures of automobiles 
absolutely loaded with dead game of all kinds; some of the loads 
killed in only one day’s hunting. It is not sport, it is slaughter, 
Dr. Hornaday says. In his estimate, ‘‘the automobile has in- 
ereased the perils of wild life by 50 per cent.” The article 
continues: 


Thus far I have found no one who had contended that this figure 
is above the mark. It seems that the hunter of upland games— 
grouse, quail, woodeock, snipe, doves, rabbits, squirrels and 
deer—can by means of his new gasoline ally hunt over at least 
four times as much ground in a day as the man behind a horse 
could exploit. On the other hand, the difference to the duck 
hunter is not so great; and so we think that 50 per cent. is a fair 
batting average. I have seen four ruffed grouse hunters in an 
automobile cover in one day an area of hunting-ground that to 
me was astounding. ; 

Just imagine what the automobile will do to the quail of Ohio 
if protection ever is taken off Bob White in that State, as the 
sportsmen will some day demand. It would be like that slaugh- 
ter of chamois in a section of the Swiss Alps after a long period 
of protection. Very nearly the entire lot of half tame and 
unsuspecting chamois were destroyed in the first few days of 
that precious ‘‘open season’’; and in that area the species was 
almost instantly set back to the original vanishing-point. Be- 
ware how you take protection from tame and man-trusting game. 

Wherever there are roads, either good or bad, or open plains 
over which automobiles can travel, there will you find the auto- 
mobile going “‘hell bent” after whatever game is afoot. It is 
not enough that the game-killer should have a bewildering array 
of assistants and accessories consisting of professional guides 
and cooks, dogs, tents, automatic and pump shotguns, repeating 
rifles and limitless fixt ammunition to gain every conceivable 
advantage over the frightened bird and the harassed wild 
animal. It is not enough that the machine-guns spray pellets 
of lead like water from a hose sprinkler. It is not enough that 
the modern rifle actually kills big game at a quarter of a mile, 


or*more. It is not enough that the shrewd ‘‘local guide”’ treach- 
erously reveals the last hiding-places of the game that he has 
seen reared for cannon-fodder around his own home. 

No. All these grossly unfair advantages seem not enough to 
pile up against the harassed and bedeviled remnants of killable 
game. To them the speedy and tireless automobile must be 
added, in order that the haunts of the game may be hunted 
over, not merely three or four times per 
season, but ten or twenty times, perhaps. 

The automobile is great for the killers, 
but it is hell for the game! 

Just as automobiles have gone all over 
the world wherever pneumatic tires can 
travel, so have they gone, and so they are 
going each year more and more, in a quest 
for game to kill that is literally world-wide. 
The open plains of eastern Africa, from 
Cape Colony to Khartoum, are persistently 
hunted over by automobiles. North of 
Nairobi the game country has seen much 
of them. The chasing of large game by 
a moving-picture showman in a flivver is 
now notorious on three continents. He 
chased a warthog to exhaustion, overtook 
it, ran over it, broke one of its legs, and 
then ran over it twice more. Heran down 
and ran over a hyena, and killed it; and 
he ran down several giraffes, which are 
reported to have afterward died of exhaus- 
tion. Many persons who have seen the 
movies have condemned them, and in 
London their display had to be called off 
“because of the many protests that were 
made against them.” 

In British East Africa, an American 
promoter of hunting expeditions has adver- 
tised extra-easy hunting by means of his 
series of “‘base camps,” and communication between them 
by automobiles. r | 

An article that shortly will be published by the Permanent 
Wild Life Protection Fund in its “Statement,” Vol. IV, by the 
noted English animal photographer and naturalist, Major A. 


A JUGGERNAUT WITH ITs ARRAY OF VICTIMS 
Ow present game laws, announces Dr. William T. Hornaday, head 


of the New York Zoological Garden, do not take into account the 
fact that, through the use of the automobile, much hunting becomes 
“not sport, but slaughter.’ 
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Radclyffe Dugmore, gives this very im- 
portant testimony after his last trip. to 
British East Africa: 


“With this brief and very inadequate 
account of the causes of wild animal 
destruction [in Africa] let us now turn to 
the method that is proving so appallingly 
disastrous. I now wish to speak par- 
ticularly of the motor-car. There is no 
other one factor which now is playing so 
important a part as this in the killing of 
big game. The question of time and 
distance ceases to be important. Pro- 
vided the rains are not in season, there is 
nothing to stop a man leaving Nairobi, or 
any other center, at dawn, from reaching 
his hunting-ground, getting his “bag,”’ and 
with the exception of packing the animals 
onto his car he need never put his foot to 
earth. And he can return to“Nairobi in 
time for his daily dinner and dance. With 
two days he ean go 150 miles or more. 
With ten days he ean practically go to 
any part of the Colony, reaching places 
that formerly would have involved months 
of time and great expense for outfit and 
porters. 

“The motor-car sounds the death-knell for 
African game, unless prompt action is 
taken.” 

In the Transvaal, and many other por- 
tions of South Africa, the hunting motor- 
ear now takes the place of the old trek 
wagon and its long line of oxen, and the 

_ saddle horse—but with what a fearful 
difference to the unhappy game! 

In the Barbary States there is every 
prospect that the auto car will presently 
exterminate the most picturesque wild 
species of North Africa, the Barbary wild 
sheep, or aoudad. 

From the Territory of Mysore, Southern 
India, the son of my old friend, A. G. R. 
Theobold, has sent me a photograph of a 
dead rogue elephant and the Ford car in 
which he chased and overtook the animal. 
It is the first picture in which I have seen a 
dead elephant and its gasoline-power pur- 
_ suer on the same plate. 
of a large automobile heavily loaded with 
dead kangaroos. With the hunting auto, 
‘““All’s fish that cometh to net.” 

In Manchuria Mr. Roy Andrews chased 
_ gazelles over the plains, and measured their 
speed; but the half dozen specimens that 
he killed for the collections of the American 


- (Museum never will be missed. 


It is in our own United States, however, 
that the hunting automobile is getting in 


_ its most deadly work. 


Show me anywhere this side of the 
- summits of the Rocky Mountains and the 
sawtoothed peaks of the Sierra Nevadas 


_ any territory with game in it that is not 


combed over by hunters in automobiles. 


_ We are told that in Florida rich quail 
hunters now are driven into the more open 


- pine-woods in order that they may shoot 
quail from their automobiles! In New 


# England the hunters of grouse, quail and 
_ deer now use automobiles almost as tni- 


versally as guns are used. During the 
deer-hunting season in the northeastern 
States, go into the deer countries of New 
York, Vermont and New Hampshire and 
you will very quickly begin to meet auto- 
mobiles with dead deer lashed to their 
radiators or running-boards. 


Go to Beaumont, Texas, or San Antonio, 


or Orange, and you will find pictures of 
automobiles so loaded down with dead 


showing the side of large touring car com- 


pletely covered with festoons of dead quail: 


and before her reformation a similar picture 
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From Australia comes a sample picture, 


game that it will stagger you. There is | 
~ now extant a beautiful Texas postal card 


Take care of your air 
—and the mileage 


takes care of itself ! 


Proper inflation—steadily maintained at the 
correct pound-pressure — gives your tires the 
chance to yield their money’s worth in service. 


Tires run under-inflated give way with alarm- 
ing rapidity. They succumb to the bending and 
flexing of the fabric and side walls, to rim- 
cutting, and tw overheating. 


Over-inflation, likewise, costs money. The 
going is rough. Squeaks develop. Breakages 
occur. Maintenance mounts up. 
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tires, so you can always have it right. 
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The Wheels of Progress 
Are Under Your Street Cars 


Progress follows the street car. Community 
growth and development depend upon it. It 
is difficult for the individual to advance in a 
community that is not making progress. 


Individuals, Industries, and Communities; 
all thrive where there is adequate and reason- 
ably profitable street car service—but not 
otherwise. 


No matter where you live or what you do, 
efficient street car service vitally concerns you. 
For if the electric street railway in your com- 
munity is not getting treatment that is fair 
and right, it will sooner or later hamper your 
town’s progress and your prosperity. 


Westinghouse Engineers have developed 
apparatus that makes the street railway car 
the most economical, the most reliable and the 
safest of all mass transport mediums. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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was made in Nevada. The Texas hunting 
autos gather in great quantities of shore 
birds, ducks, geese, deer and an occasional 
specimen of opossum. ; 

The worst deer-automobile picture in 
my collection came to me from Kalispell, 
Montana, in days prior to Montana’s 
reform ‘‘ buck law.” 

What shall be done about curbing the 
fearful destructiveness of the automobile? 
It is a difficult question; and already the 
deadly car must about double the hunters’ 
daily kill of game. 

In some places it may be possible to 
prohibit, by local laws, the use of auto- 
mobiles in hunting. Such a proceeding 
could be earried into effect anywhere by 
men who are not afraid! I fear that cuttiag 
the deadly claws and muzzling the deadly 
jaws of the flivver must be held to be a 
practical impossibility. The one thing, 
however, that would count heavily, and 
put an everlasting crimp in the flivver, is a 
fifty per cent. reduction in all bag limits, and 
in the length of all open seasons, and reducing 
the automatic and pump shotguns to two 
shots. But as yet the masses of sports- 
men of America have shown no signs of 
endorsing this program. Can anything 


make them see, before it is too late, that _ 


now they are, with fearful rapidity, exter- 
minating their own game and their own sport 
according to law? 


THE ROBIN AS A PARENTAL FAILURE 


T is a modern fashion to rail in loud and 
outraged tones about the flapper, but in 
an article in Our Animals (San Francisco) 
we find the flapper’s parents blamed for 
the ills that befall their home. In this case 
‘flapper’ is a truly descriptive term, for 
the parents of these young are robins. We 
read: i 


Whether it is the way they build their 
nests or the way they keep house or the way 
they feed their families, goodness only 
knows. Other birds seem to be able to 
bring up their babies without losing them 
and breaking our hearts with their clamor, 
but the robins are forever distressing us 
with the lamentations of Rachel mourning 
for her children. 

“Lamentations” is the word. A robin’s 
“t’you! t’you,’” when one of her fledgings, 
with speckled breast and pin-feathered 
winglets, has somehow been spilled out of 


its ancestral home and is hiding in the grass, — 4 


while the cat creeps toward it, is unutter- 
ably pathetic and yet exasperatingly help- 
less. ~ 
“T’you! t’you! t’you! t’you!’”’ she ejacu- 
lates in an urgent an sorrowful monotone, 
but she doesn’t do anything about it. She 
hovers on a high limb, watching the pro- 
ceedings and telling the whole village her 
trouble, but she doesn’t swoop down and > 
make a bluff at pecking the eyes of the eat, 
nor does she, if no cat happens to be in sight, 
go to the succor of her baby until every — 
other living creature has disappeared and 
she feels perfectly sure of not being mo- 
lested. 
You might take a robin for a fighting 
bird if you judged it by the chesty way it 
hops across the lawn and the fiendish energy 
with which it tugs a poor, shrinking worm 
out of its native soil. But when its own 


_ see | Lee a ual es , 


innocent children are in danger it only 
chirps ‘‘t’you! t’you!” ; 

Once upon a time a catbird, half the size 
of a robin, was seen by credible witnesses 
chasing a four-foot blacksnake away from 
the wood in which the eatbird-lived, flutter- 
over the snake’s tail with angry cries and 
pecking at it, while the snake fled for all it 
was worth. Later the same witnesses 
heard a “‘t’you! t’you!” in an orchard 
toward which the snake had disappeared 
and saw his snakeship coiled in an apple- 
tree with a robin’s nest before it, one of the 
young robins in its mouth and the parents 
hovering about with their plaintive ‘‘t’you! 
t’you!”’ 

However, it takes all kinds of birds to 
make a world, and even the shiftless and 
incompetent ones may have their good 
points. A mother robin that hadn’t lost 
any of her own babies— evidently she was 
an exceptionally fine character for a robin 
—adopted a pair that a neighbor had. lost 
and that had been picked up by human 

hands and placed in a cage at an open 
~ window. At the expense of a terrific 
_ amount of labor she undertook the task of 
- feeding the foundlings—unable to resist 
their hungry calls—in addition to her own 
nestlings in a neighboring tree. To lighten 
her labor sympathetic hands placed a 
saucer of freshly dug worms beside the 
eage of the foundlings. The poor robin 
had never seen more than one worm at a 
time before. In a series of hysterical pecks 
she got a squirming mass of them in her 
mouth, but still there were more in the 
saucer. The incredible sight seemed to 
drive her insane. Merciful hands with- 
drew the saucer and she flew away to her 
nest. Afterward she learned to repair to 
the saucer for a worm when it contained 
one. 
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TWO MODERN CRUSOES 


MODERN Mr. and Mrs. Crusoe are 
living on Middleton Island, off the 
~ southern coast of Alaska. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crusoe are a Boston school-teacher and 
“her husband, who have a blue fox farm on 
this far-off lonely island, as we see from an 
-- account written in The National Geographic 
_ Magazine (Washington), by Margery 
Prichard Parker, who has given the name of 
“Crusoe,” to these people who are so cheer- 
fully making a living in this distant spot. 
Friday is also present on this island: 
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The ‘‘Friday’’ of this island is a patient 
old black horse, who was abandoned by 
- former owners when they left the place. 
_ Friday saw no human being for three 
years. In summer he could easily feed 
himself upon the abundant growth of 
glover, timothy, redtop, and wild peas; 

but it makes an animal-lover cringe to 
think what the poor fellow must have en- 

dured in winter, when all the fodder was 

covered with snow and raging storms 

_ swept over the island. 

When the Crusoes came, it took some 
time to reclaim Friday from the wild and 
~ eonvince him that they were friends; but 
‘now he is an honored, trusting, and faith- 

ful member of the firm. His chief duty 
is to drag from point to point a sledge 
; containing the fox feed; it is also his job 
to haul kelp for fertilizing the gardens 
; and to help salvage the heavy driftwood. 
Most of the time Friday roams at will, 
but never goes beyond call from the 
s house. Upon the approach of a storm, 
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stands contentedly looking out, knowing 


a 
\ 


We have prepared a book, “Plan- 
ning a Waterworks System,” 
which covers the problem of 
water for the small town. A copy 
awaits the request of any interes 
ested person. 


E he retires to the shelter built for him and- 
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insurance 


you have protection against money-loss. But 
no amount of fire insurance is protection 
against injury to your family, or the loss of 
possessions which money cannot replace. 


Fire insurance is only part of your duty! 
The other part is fire prevention. 


Against the ever-present menace of fire you 
have two defenses—caution and water. 


Out of sight and too often out of mind are 
the pipes which carry water to your home 
—for use, for comfort and for safety. Next 
week, devoted to Fire Prevention, you can do 
no greater service to your family and your 
neighbors than to investigate the condition 
of your water supply. 


If it is adequate at the source, and the mains 
are cast iron, you can rest easy. But if they are 
of any other material, you may well consider 
yourself flirting with disaster! 


There are many substitutes for cast iron, 
any one of which will serve well—for a 
time. Cast Iron Pipe alone lasts indefi- 
nitely. The record to date is over three 
centuries without deterioration. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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full well that warm mashes of potatoes 
and salt will be served to him until the 
wild weather subsides and he can again 
provide for himself. 


The blue foxes roam all over the island, 
we find, and are very little trouble to raise 


in this way: 


The breeding of blue foxes in captivity 
is not an easy undertaking, owing to the 
extreme shyness of the fox family. They 
do not readily grow accustomed to man, 
but generally have the attitude of wild 
animals on the defensive. A mother fox, 
when alarmed, has been known to kill 
her offspring on the instant, and the con- 
stant nervousness of the animals even 
affects the quality of the fur. _ 

On the island the foxes are unaware of 
being prisoners, as thay roam freely; 
so they rear their young in the natural 
way, and double their number annually. 

The chief duty of the fox farmer is to 


THIS FEDERAL “SAFETY SPECIAL” six cylinder provide and “daily distribute fresh food 
bus with all steel 25-29 passenger body is one of the for his charges, at stations scattered about 


-to- ; n = ilt. the island, especially during the winter 
most up-to-date and satisfactory passenger vehicles built sionths, «.Besidis an auiales tee cae 


vegetables, rations consist of rabbits and 
the flesh of the hair seal when it can be 


@ 
A od truck like obtained. The last requires expert marks- 
manship, as the seal must be shot through 


the head in order to float ashore; otherwise 


FEDERAL reduces the esata toe will leave the food 


in the feeding-boxes and go foraging for 
themselves, running along the beach in 


. search of fish eggs and small fish washed 
cost of transportation up in the kelp, or climbing the cliffs to 
rob the sea-pigeons’ nests of eggs and 

squabs. 
Plant life on Middleton Island is very 
much like that of New England, with 
omission of fruit-trees. In June and 


SS When you buy a 
FEDERAL you pay less August strawberries and salmon. berries 


appear in quantities, and make a welcome . 
change to the diet of Mr. and Mrs. Crusoe. 

- The island does not appear to be the place 
for songbirds, but has many other birds of 
sorts, large and small. Said Mrs. Crusoe: 


for deli 

or & very Operation “One of our duties, which is also a _ 
diversion, is a daily log recording observa- 
tions of weather, wind, temperature, and 

6 fb wf FEDERAL m ern any items of natural history which we may 
have acquired. Chief among the latter 


re a are facts regarding the birds, both the 
migrants and those which breed here. The 
desi n trucks ive you former include several varieties each of the ~ 
sandpiper, grebe, duck, merganser, cur- 
lew, goose, teal, widgeon, gull—in fact, 


@ 
more miles per dollar. |] 2 sau es 
migration are the robin, jay, owl, mag-  ~ 


pie, sparrows of various kinds, grosbeak, 
humming-bird, phoebe, and aretic three- 


— toed woodpecker. 

; ‘““We have built several types of bird- 
houses about the place, hoping to induce _ 
some of the songbirds to remain with us_ 

: me dines nice be so far they have 
+ ” eclined our hospitality. Occasionally a 
Means A nother Satisfied User pair of trumpeter ayes is eee 
magnificent golden eagles soar far above. 
These rarely stay more than a few hours, 
THE as their powerful wings are much sooner 
FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMP ANY rested than those of the smaller birds. ” ; 
Detroit, Michigan. “Any time after April 15 we look eagerly 
for the return of the sea pigeons, puffins, 


guillemots, cormorants, and terns, all of 


Write for Booklet S. I. ‘(Making One Thing Better,” 
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which feed on the island. They nest in 
colonies, each species by itself, on the 
ledges of the cliffs. Many are the tragedies 
which occur here among the feathered 
. folk. Besides the depredations of the 
foxes, they are exposed to storms, which 
often cause tons of earth to go crashing 


into the sea, carrying down eggs and baby 
birds. ; 


“We find it most amusing to watch the 
curious ways of our bird neighbors, par- 
ticularly the sea pigeon; he is quite 
friendly and does not fear us, altho he has 
a comical habit when disturbed of circling 
about above the nest, erying distractedly, 
‘Look at that! Look at that!’” : 

This lonely Paradise blossoms from the 
middle of April until September with all 
the old-fashioned flowers of New England— 
hyacinth, harebells, aster, larkspur, colum- 
bine, sweet peas, seventy-two kinds of 
flowers in a season, but, sad to say, all 
odorless. Then late in the autumn when 
all the flowers are frosted, comes the beauti- 
ful fleeey Alaska cotton, looking like small 
banks of snow. 


PUP AND TUBBY 
UP and Tubby were a Scotch-Irish 
terrier and a woodchuck. Pup was a 
very ambitious dog who wished keenly 
to show Tubby where he belonged in the 
scheme of the universe. Pup felt deeply 
that this universal scheme did not include 
Tubby in his garden; and Tubby, a flabby, 
fat, philosophical woodechuck, pursued the 


~ even tenor of his way, which led him from 


> RNY 


Wo 


his hole to nibble at the-cabbages, beans, 
swiss-chard, and a watermelon, and then 
a placid well-filled waddle back to his 
hole again. All this Pup resented furi- 
‘ously, as Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp tells us 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

Tubby got his name from Mr. Sharp for 
these reasons, Mr. Sharp says: 


There never was a bigger, fatter, 
flabbier woodchuck than Tubby—among 
wild animals that I alone have known! 
Tubby is a fixture of the farm. He was 
here when we came, or else it was his 
father or his mother, or one of his for- 
bears. He is fat and flabby and as broad 
as he is long, and broader when full of 
‘beans. He is very much of a tub. When 

he sits in the garden he sits like a tub. 
When he runs he runs like a tub. 

It is worth a few beans to see him run, 

a medley in motions—up and down and 

round and round, like the spinning of a 
top and the hop of a saucepan on a hot 
stove, with amazing speed forward. He 
knows which end of him is head and 
which is tail; but from a distance I can 
‘see neither head nor tail, only sides, 
bulging, tubby sides spilling down the 


garden. He is a beautifully capable thing 


in his way. A cutworm is not more ca- 
pable—if there is anything so capable as a 


 eutworm! — 3 


A full-sized woodchuck is twenty-two 


g inches long; and I presume that Tubby 


—_ = =" — ee 


is not.more than twenty-two inches wide, 
tho I have seen him wobbling out of the 
garden and carrying off as mere ballast 
a cabbage or two, and a watermelon, and 
a peck or two of beans, and all of the swiss- 
chard in three rows. There were several 
bushels of chard in those three rows. 
‘The way he can run with such a load, 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring 
Car is exceptionally comfortable to 
ride in; it is good looking; and it in- 
corporates many important refine- 
ments of detez.il. é 


The body-is longer and lower, elim- 
inating side sway, affording more leg 
room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 


Deeper seats, long underslung rear 
springs and longer front springs, give 
ample assurance that cross country 
touring can be enjoyed without weari- 
ness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize 
smartly with the general design. The 
rear seat, and all upholstery, is remov- 
able. The running boards are longer 
and wider. 


Transmission and brake levers are 
more conveniently arranged, and the 
steering wheel is. ideally shaped for 
easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and 
many others, it is still fundamentally 
the same car—built on the same chassis 
and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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We want to show you how 
to keep your milk as free 
from all impurities, after 
it has been opened, as when the 
milkman left it at your doorstep. 


Just send the coupon. We'll 
mail you a month’s free supply 
of Perfection Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. Snap one into a bottle; 
see how neatly it lifts out again, 
by its reinforced tab, without 
tearing or crumpling; far more con- 
venient than the ordinary cap, which 
you pry out with a fork, or ice-pick, 
and cannot replace. 

See how easily you can protect your 
milk from germs; even from ice-box 
odors. Then tell your milkman that 
you must have Perfection Caps on all 


the bottles he leaves for you. He will 
be glad to do it. : 


Send the coupon 
for your free supply TODAY 
- AND PROTECT 


PERFECTION 


MILK-BOTTLE CAP 


LIC 


This is the Perfection 
Milk Bottle Cap with 
the Reinforced Tab 
that won't tear off. 
Use it time after time. 
It keeps your milk free 
from dirt and odors. 


yN THE 
YY SMITH-LEE CO, 
537 Fitch St., 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please 
send me a month’s supply of 
Perfection Caps, 
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his little black heels twinkling through 
the vines, his shapeless carcass flopping 
into his hole with me on top of him! Then 
I will hear a chuckling deep down among 
the hickory roots, a peculiar vegetarian 
chuckle quite unlike a carnivorous growl. 
And then I will sit down on the hole and 
chuckle, having lost for the moment my 
carnivorous growl. He is so bold, so im- 
pudent, so canny. The old rogue rather 
likes me. And I am a fairly good gar- 
dener, if I do say it myself. 


Mr. Sharp tried to drive Tubby away 
from his proximity to the tempting garden 
by placing traps at the mouth of his bur- 
row, but Tubby calmly used the other 
entrance, and if he found traps at both 
entrances he dug round them, and pa- 
tiently moved to a new house farther along 
the ridge. The ridge was-wide and well 
wooded, and simply honeycombed with 
woodehuck holes. Mr. Sharp tells us, 
however, that once he forgot and left a 
trap for a long time, and poor Tubby had a 
bad and painful experience with it: 


Wood-earth and bits of bark and dead 
leaves washed down till the wicked gin 
was covered, and Tubby, coming back 
after weeks off on the ridge, tumbled into 
one of the nasty things and got his fat 
fist fast. I heard him making a big com- 
motion and rushed up to see what the 
racket was all about. I had a club in 
my fat fist. 

Old Tubby stopt kicking and grunting 
and looked at me. I do not believe that 
I was ever thoroughly looked at by a 
woodchuck before. Stolid, sullen, de- 
fiant, there was much more of the puzzled, 
of blinking, old-world wonder, in the 
baffled eyes gazing steadily into mine and 
trying to see what this situation and this 
moment meant. The snarled body was 
all fight and fear. But the blinking eyes 
sought mine for an answer to the riddle 
that I have asked of God. 

All that I could answer was, ‘‘ You fat- 
head!’ And he said, ‘“Fat-head your- 
self!” if ever a woodchuck spoke and 
spoke the truth. ‘‘Fat-head, to set this 
rotten thing here and forget it!’ 

It was a rotten thing to do. Somehow 
I felt as if I had trapt one of my neigh- 
bors. He saw how I was feeling, and took 
advantage of me. ‘‘Whose woods are 
these, anyway?” he asked. ‘‘Whose an- 
cestors were here first, yours or mine? 
You didn’t even come over in the May- 
flower. But I came here in Noah’s Ark.” 

“T know it. . But keep quiet,” I begged 
him, ‘‘and stop looking at me that way.’’ 

“What way?” he asked. 

“Why, so much like my brother!” I 
exclaimed. 

“But I am your brother,” he retorted, 
“tho I am ashamed to confess it.’’ 

“Don’t confess it, then,” I begged. 
But he was wound up. 

“Any man brute enough to set this 
sort of thing for his brother has no soul. 
And any man too mean to share his 
beans with his brother deserves no soul. 


If I were as low-down and as lazy as. 


you, I would go over to the north side of 
this hill and dig a deep hole, and crawl 
into it, and pull it in on top of me.” And 
all the time I was pressing down on the 
spring of the trap with my club, trying to 
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and winter. 

Go to Your Underwear Store THIS Week 
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Children of Loneliness? 


EVERY COUPLE ENGAGED | 
TO BE MARRIED | 


should read this plain- 

spoken book, by Dr. H. S. 

Pomeroy, on love, marriage, 

maternity. 192 pages, r2mo. } 

isu $1.25, net; $1.33 post- | 
aid. 
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By H. S. McCAULEY 


SHOWS you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. If you've 
ever had a clash with the press, this book will 
show you why, and how to avoid a similar oc- 
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free him. Suddenly there was a flop in 
the hole, and away down in the subcellar 
among the hickory roots, there was talk 
of me which I should have heard, had I 
been able to understand. 


Pup could not get over his feeling that he 
must police the garden and, if possible, 
intimate, in some way, strenuous or other- 
wise, that woodchucks were expected to 
“move on.” In this effort he put forth 
all his Scotch and Irish, but he found he 
was pitted against a real American settler, 
who had no intentions of ‘‘moving on.” 
Mr. Sharp tells us of the exciting struggle 
for supremacy between Pup and Tubby: 


There are some things that Pup, our old 
Scotch-Irish terrier, can learn: Time and 
time again Pup has sent old Tubby tum- 
bling over himself to his hole. Once or 
twice they have come: to blows at the 
mouth of the burrow, and Pup has come 
off with a limp or a hurt ear or a sore nose, 
but with only a mouthful of coarse, red- 
dish hair to growl over. He came off 
with a new conclusion lately, and a greatly 
enhanced respect for Tubby. 

But Pup is of stubborn stock. So is 
Tubby of stubborn  stock—something 
American which neither the Scotch nor 
Tubby needed. Every flabby fiber of 
him was fight. The stub feet snapt 
into action, the chunk of a body shot 
forward, ramming Pup amidships, and 
sending him to the bottom of the slope, 
Tubby slashing like a pirate with his ter- 
rible incisors. 

The touch of those long teeth brought 
Pup short about. He likes the feel of 
teeth, the taste of pain. He is a son of 
battle, and in a moment like this, rises 
to more than common powers of body 


and soul. The fur fiew; the grass flew; 


but scarcely a sound as the two fighters 
tumbled and tossed, a single black-brown 
body like a ball of pain. They sprang 
apart and together again, whirled and 
dived and dodged as they closed, each 
trying for a hold which neither dared 
allow. But Pup got plenty of hair, 
choking, slippery hair and leathery hide by 
the mouthful, while the twisting, snapping 
woodehuck cut holes in Pup’s thin skin 
with teeth which would punch holes in 


And Tubby was fighting with his head 
as well as with his teeth and toes. He 


was cooler than Pup. He had a single- 
track mind and it ran straight to his bur- 


. 

sheet steel. 
| 
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row. ‘The head-work was perfectly clear; 
the whole powerful play going forward 
-with the nicest calculation, mad as it ap- 
peared to be in the wild rough and tum- 
ble. There was method in Tubby’s mad- 
ness. He was fighting true to plan. But 
Pup was fighting to kill, and he lost his 
head. It was to win his hole, and life, 
and the pursuit of happiness on_ these 


ancestral acres that the woodchuck was 


- fighting; and as the two laid about them 
and rolled over and over, they kept roll- 


- ing nearer and nearer to the ice-house and 
a burrow under the corner. 


Over and over, right and left, they 


-Junged when the woodchuck, sent spin- 


a 


ning from Pup’s foreleg, came up with 
‘the dog chopping at his stub nose, but 
giving him all four of his nailed feet in- 
stead, he bounded off the face of the dog, 
and with a lightning somersault, landed 
plop in his burrow, Pup raking the hair 
from a vanished haunch. And now Pup 
know 
chuck burrow. | 


s that there is no bottom to a wood- » 
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Better Light 


AM ARGAND gave. the oil lamp a 
flue-chimney in 1782. That simple 
act marked the greatest improvement in 
lighting made in centuries. 


Argand was an accident. Great scientists 
and inventors have usually been accidents. 
It is nobody’s business to discover and invent. 
Hence, research has usually been haphazard. 


Research in electric lighting is now self- 
perpetuating, systematic and effective. It is 
conducted in the Research Laboratories of 
the General Electric Company, and Mazpa 
SERVICE acts as a medium of communication 
between the Laboratories and authorized 
lamp manufacturers. 


Because of research and of Mazpa Srrvicer, 
electric lighting is no longer improved solely 
by accident. Research is continuous and its 
results are communicated by Mazpa Service. 


RESEARCH GLEAMS 
Gleam § 


1912 


Turn out two-thirds of the 
electric lights in your 
home. At once you carry 
yourself back eleven years. 
For at that time you paid 
just as much for the re- | 
maining light as you now 
pay for all your light. 
Thus has research through 
MAzDA SERVICE provided 
homes and offices with 
cheaper and more plenti- 
ful light. 


THE MARK OF A RESEARCH SERVICE 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES ofthe 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Another Cruise | 
Around | 
eWorld — 


on the “‘Samaria’’ 
Jan. 26 to June 3, 1924 


ERE’S a cruise that encom- © 

passes within 130 days a com- — 
plete circuit of the globe, amidst an — 
atmosphere of comfort and luxury 
—a cruise that will bring you into 
closer contact with the world, its 
cities, its people, art, architecture, 
literature and history — an experi- 
ence of inspiring, everlasting enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction, 


Sailing in the Path of Spring, the first | 
stop is at Madeira’s smiling, sunlit 
; shores. Then Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Naples, Cairo, the Nile, and Port | 
Said; Bombay with an excursion to 
Agra and its Taj Mahal; Colombo; | 
Calcutta and excursion to the Holy | 
City Benares; Burma, the Land of 
Golden Temples; Sumatra, Java, | 
Straits Settlements; South and | 
North China; Philippines; Japan, | 
during famous Cherry Blossom 
Time. Homeward via Honolulu, | 
San Francisco, and Panama Canal. 


It is a Cook’s Cruise, managed by) 
COOK’S TRAVEL SERVICE— 
the World’s Foremost and Only | 
Travel Organization possessing a | 
complete chain of permanent offices | 
along the route. | 


__ Limited to 400 Guests | 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 56! Fifth Ave. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal 


Vancouver 
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“Yes, Sir, they’re 
minute savers !’’ 


Ask for shoes with shoe hooks— 
insist onhaving what you want. 
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“ AMERICA'S GLORY OF PALMS”’ 


PEN yee a were the pride of Da- 
mascus, that eye of the desert,” 
remarks Mary Earle Hardy in The Nature 
Magazine (Washington). ‘‘Hard prest,” 
she says, ‘‘it might be possible for an Arab 
Sheik to part with his comrade steed, but 
a princely sum would scarcely tempt him 
to sell his garden of palms.”’ But palms 
hardly seem to connect themselves with 
America, for in imagination we see them 
in the Orient, tall and tropical and slightly 
mysterious, trees beloved of poets, both 
secular and religious; and few people realize 
that many wonderful palm trees grow in 


America. Miss Hardy writes of these 


trees: 


The Arabs say of their precious date- 
palms that they stand with their feet in 
bitter waters and their heads in fervid 
sun, and work the miracle of changing 
bitter waters into sweet for human good. 
Of America’s palm-trees, some stand where 
their roots drink the bitter water of seas; 
others the sweet water of rivers, or, it 
may be, of Ponce de Leon’s hidden foun- 
tain; while in southwestern United States 
there are palms that are desert-dwellers 
and wave their plumes along the borders 
of the Salton Sea. 

In America they have not generally 
fruited as well as in the Orient, but ours 
lift their heads as proudly and wave their 
branches as gracefully as those along the 
“Street of the Broken Palms.” Scarcely 
less graceful in nature are the fronds of 
the coconut-palms; they are long, pinnate, 
and as perfect as plumes. One feels, rather 
than hears, a kind of measured music in 
their motion as they wave in dreamy 
fashion, lightly lifting and falling in the 
radiant air. Yet their music is not always 
low and languid. Under a roof thatched 
with palm-leaves and close to the coast- 
line of the ocean, with coconut-palms 
erowding close around, night after night 
I have heard them lash and storm and rattle 
and shout in the winds as if repeating the 
rattle of cordage and of sails and wild 
uproar of pirate galleons which those seas 
had not forgotten. It seemed in the night 
that every leaf would be whipt to shreds, 
but when the sun came up over the ocean 
and lit the palm-trees, not a leaf “had 
suffered harm. 

The coconut-palms are busy trees and 
so useful they can brook no delay, so 
flowers and fruit in all stages of growth 
may be seen upon the trees at the same 
time, and the young coconuts sail out on 
life’s sea in tough pods which lengthen to 
a foot and more. 

It seems like a childhood’s fable to tell 
of a falling leaf beating a man on the head 
to his hurt; but a few years ago when a 
severe freeze struck Florida the foliage of 
coconut-trees was frozen, and in the beau- 
tiful Palm Park in Miami more than one 
man was hurt when hit by a falling coconut 
palm-leaf. Such accidents may seem 
strange to many people, but they do 
happen. 

While yachting in Southern waters Ionce 
saw a coconut tossed about in mid-sea. It 
looked not unlike a great football buffeted 
this way and that. I imagined the ‘‘ocean 
swells” at a lively game, and when the 
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ments of every traveler— 


The beautiful and luxurious new 
steamers Resolute, Reliance, Albert 
Ballin, and Deutschland, offer every 
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attractive public rooms, dancing floor, 
verandah cafe, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, elevators. The splendid one-class 
cabin steamers Cleveland, Mount 
Clay, Hansa, Thuringia and West- 
phalia, less elaborate but no less com- 
fortable and complete in their equip- 
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courteous attention to the travelers’ 
needs. The cuisine is unsurpassed. 
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game should end I knew they would tum- 
ble the coconut shoreward, where it would 
lodge in the marl and jetsam in a mangrove 
tangle. A gray-green blade would start 
out of one of its three ‘““eyes,”’ and roots 
from the others, and when I should sail 
that way again I should see a graceful tree, 
with feathery foliage etchad against the 
sky. In five or six years it would blossom 
and bear fruit. 

““Yonder’s a cabbage-palm worth a trip 
from New York to set eyes on!’ and the 
captain of our little steamer threw a cable 
around the trunk of the palm-tree and drew 
the tiny craft so close to land that its nose 
poked into the shore—the only way that 
even so small a steamer as our Thomas A. 
Edison could round a point in the narrows 
of the crooked Caloosahatchee. Straight 
and tall this cabbage-palmetto stood, 
crowned with a wealth of fans that marked 
it of a royal family. ‘He’s surely a King 
of Palms, and picturesque enough with his 
boots on!” lightly spoke one at my side. 
‘““Boots” is the name given to the leaf- 
stalks which remain attached to the tree 
long after the leaves have fallen, and they 
give a singularly picturesque appearance 
to the trees. Not only this, but the spaces 
between every leaf-stalk and the trunk of 
the tree become both a botanical garden 
and a miniature ‘‘Zoo.”’ A clothlike fiber 
surrounds the young buds and the petioles, 
and in it flying seeds take lodgement and 
grow, while in the tangle myriads of bugs, 
insects, and even small reptiles hide an 
‘keep house. i 
_ The most remarkable gardens of this 
kind I ever saw were on hammocks at the 
edge of a cypress swamp in Florida. Tall 
palmettos stood with their feet deep in 
velvet mosses, and even Babylon’s famous 
hanging-gardens could not have held a 
eandle to those the palm-trees held in mid- 
air. There were the most luxuriant ferns 
I ever saw, and spikes of brilliant orchids 
like flame in the smoke-like tangles of gray 

_ tillandsia. 

High up in the trees clung bunches of the 
real Boston ferns waving fronds two yards 
long, and holly ferns, whose lusty leaves 
glistened from green to bronze, while 


- airy maidenhair ferns looked gracevitself. 


- All these and many other plants had their 


roots securely fastened in the mosses grow- © 


ing in the network of fiber surrounding 
every ‘‘boot.” It was the enchantment of 
Fairyland. 

These palms are wise folk. Were they 
animals we would say of them: ‘‘See how 
they plan and contrive! They toil and spin 
and weave cloth that is well-nigh as fire- 
proof as asbestos, and wrap themselves in 
The saw-palmettos start up into sun 

and air, then as if they ‘‘smelled danger,” 
they poke their’ rioses —their ' pushing 
points of growth—back into the soil and 
send their roots on for twenty feet 
or more on the surface of the ground, 
shooting up at the tip a clump of glossy 
fingered leaves. They have resinous pines 


for neighbors, and fires are frequent. 


Flames sweep over the ground, climb in 
pillars of fire to the tops of the pine trees, 


and devour all before them. They leave 


the ground black and bare. But in a few 
weeks all is green again with the palms 
whose hard trunks and protected buds have 
suffered no harm, thanks to nature’s 

- precautions. ; 
For scenic effect it is conceded that no 


$ planting of palms by man can equal their 


a 


own landscape arrangement; neverthe- 
less, there is a dignity and an elegance inan 
avenue of palms which no other trees can 
approach. And of all columnar tree-trunks, 
with their crowned chapters, none can 
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“EAST OF SUEZ” 


Making the Dream Come True 


There is an especial longing for ‘East of Suez”? 
nowadays. The temple bells of Mandalay call 
with irresistible persistence. Pagodas, heathen 
idols, Christian kisses, sunshine, palm trees, fly- 
ing fishes, elephants a piling teak—all call with 
Kipling magic—over the seven seas—‘‘East of 
Suez.” Especially, next winter, will the freezing 
drizzle ‘‘wake the fever in your bones’’—for, *‘if 
you’ve ’eard the East a calling you won’t never 
eed naught else.”’ 


The new Cunarder FRANCONIA 


Sails from New York November 15; from San Francisco, 
December 4; Returning to New York March 27; 
on her 133 Days—30,000 Wonder Mile 


Cruise’ Round eWorld 


under the experienced management of the 


American Express Travel Department 


The FRANCONIA is the newest of the splendid Cunard 
liners. Built especially for long distance cruising, man- 
ned and managed by Cunard supreme seamen, she is a» 
floating palace of recreation—a luxurious club with every 
convenience and refinement for comfortable living. 


Carefully planned shore excursions from all ports of call 
included in initial cost. Special inland trips optional. 
Itinerary includes—Havana, Panama Canal, San Fran- 
cisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan (13 days— Yokohama, 
Kamakura, Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, In- . 
land Sea, Miyajima), Shanghai, Hongkong, — 
Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Cal- 

cutta, Colombo, Bombay, Port Tewfik, Cairo, 

Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar—and home. 


The FRANCONIA party will be limited. 
Toinsure most desirable accommodations 
bookings should be made now. Call, phone 
or write any American Express Office for full 
details, deck plans, illustrated book of the 
Cruise and prices, or mail coupon below to: 


SiA‘s nds 
American Express -@ 


Travel Dept. es ig ae (is 

65 Broadway, New York ‘ | ey, ee 
Whereser som go i >» ey lt 
American Express Pe | = ' =! tt 
Travelers’ aa | : ‘ iy, 
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With SCOTLANDS 


Compliments 
The New Anchor Liner 


“CALTFORNIA® 


COTLAND, rich in scenic 
beauty, literary and historic 
associations, modern and active 
business centers—a Mecca for 
the traveler—names its latest and 
finest steamer “CALIFORNIA”— 
after America’s beautiful and 
bountiful “Golden State.” It isa 
compliment worthy alike of the 
STATE and the SHIP. 

This new, large, oil-burning, twin- 
screw steamer, designed to combine in 
her construction all the improvements 
that modern science and long experi- 
ence could suggest will with her sister- 
ships the TUSCANIA and CAMERONIA 
run regularly in the 


NEW YORK-Londonderry- GLASGOW Service 


forming a trio of steamers, unsur- 
passed in comfort and 
service, 


\ LINE 

a 25 Broadway 

wy) New York 

/ or 

Branches 
and 


Agencies 


Palestine & Egypt 
Leaving New York ” . 
FEB. 6th, 1924 


Under personal management of the 
Holland-America line. Third Cruise 
of the famous “ Rotterdam.” 


The ROTTERDAM 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 


Has a world-wide reputation for the mag- 
nificence and comfort of her appointments, 
the surpassing e cellence of her cuisine and 
the high standard of service and manage- 
ment on board, 


(65 days of delightful diversion) 


Itinerary includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, 
Algiers, Greece, Constantinople, The Holy 
Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned ShoreExcursions. Stopover 
in Europe. Cruise limited to 500 guests. 


Illustrated folder ‘“‘L” on request. 


Hoitanp - America LIne 


21-24 State St., New York 


Detroit Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta, Ga, New Orleans 
St. Louis Seattle San Francisco 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


Boston 
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compare with the royal palms. If America 
had no other palms, but merely these, she 
well might be accounted rich. They tower 
skyward a hundred feet—sometimes even 
a hundred and twenty feet, their straight, 
symmetrical columns tinted to ivory-gray, 
their chapters magnificent crowns of long, 
waving fronds. 


We read that the fan-palm trees of the 
Colorado desert have fans that rise and fall 
in the wind with a sound of far-off waters, 
possibly a memory of that great inland sea 
by which these, or others of their group, 
may have once stood. Their great majesty 
and dignity have so imprest scientists that 
these trees have been named Washingtonia. 


“IF WINTER COMES” IN ANIMAL-LAND 
T is moving time for Mr. and Mrs. Bear 
and Mr. and Mrs. Woodehuck, and all 
their friends. Mr. Beaver expects to be 
frozen under the ice for the whole winter, 
and he is very busy cutting wood and stor- 
ing it in his house. 

When the leaves begin to drop from the 
trees, and the autumn wind has a faint 
note of menacing cold in its tone, then all 
the animals of the woods begin to prepare 
for the coming winter. Unless they have 
planned well, hunger and cold are before 
them, and in many eases death itself. The 
wild furred denizens of the woods fill their 
pantries from the bountiful store Mother 
Nature has prepared for them. Clarence 
Hawkes, who has a large acquaintance 
among the animals, tells us in his book, 
“The Way of the Wild’ (George Jacobs & 
Co.), how they find and arrange their 
winter quarters: 


If you do not already know, you never 
could guess how the beaver.feeds himself 
during the long winter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaver and all the kit beavers are bark- 
eaters. In the late autumn the beaver 
repairs his dam, making it secure for win- 
ter, so that he will be sure of high water 
when the great freeze comes. After the 
dam has been attended to, Mr. Beaver 
puts in his winter supply of food. For 
this purpose he goes up-stream above his 


dam and euts cords and cords of small 


trees, poplar, maple, alder, and other kinds. 
He always selects the kind of a tree that 
furnishes tender, juicy bark. These trees 
he cuts up into logs about three feet long. 
These he floats down his lake and secures 
them in a large pile close to the dam. 

Finally the great freeze comes and Mr. 
Beaver is frozen under the ice for the whole 
winter long, but his woodpile, on which he 
depends for bark, is also frozen under. So 
when he is hungry he simply goes to his 
woodpile and selects a stick. This he 
drags up into his house, which is situated 
on an island above the water-line. 

Here secure in their mud-house, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beaver and all the kit beavers can 
eat their bark whenever they are hungry. 
The freeze which locked him under the 
ice has also frozen the mud-house until it 
is as strong as tho made of the strongest 
wood. This is very important, for the bear 
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Its Grandeur of Location 
is Known the World Over 


Facing upon Lake Michigan, 
THE DRAKE offers every guest 
the quietude and charm of a 
pleasant residential district. Yet 
it is metropolitan—within a few 
minutes walk of the heart of 
Chicago’s business, theatrical and 
shopping centers. 


On your next visit to Chicago 
stay at THE DRAKE—out of 
the noise and confusion of the 
“Loop.” 


Write for booklet “L”’ 


- I ___‘**Tunein’’ to Station WDAP— 
Radtophans THE DRAKE Hotel, Chicago, 
aad enjoy_its program. 


>" DJRAKE 


Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan Avenue 


THE DRAKE is under THE BLACKSTONE 
management, which is the world’s standard 


of hotel service. 
YOU r( A sion of yourown and earn 

: big income in service fees. 
A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home ina few weeks. Easy terms for training. 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


have a business-profes- 


Easy Now to Keep Your 
WINDSHIELD CLEAR in 
Rain, Fog or Storms, 


A mysterious new liquid, which can be put on wind- 
shield in 30 seconds and gives a lasting transparent 
surface, now enables every motorist to see clearly 
through the glass, regardless of weather. FREE. 
Simply send name for absolutely free sample. 

Alexander Laboratories, Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 


Where Are the . 
Children of Loneliness? 


Just out! Quickest 
seller in years! Allan 
L. Benson's Authentic 
@ Illustrated Biography of 


: eae etd Ford. tine 

ody interested now—everybody 

New Big buys this handsome book at low 
Mone pice re eee Full time or 
side line. Liberal commissions. A gold 

y] mine for hustlers. Write NOW for 


full particulars. Address Mr.Hadley. 
e particula adley 
Maker Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, N. Se 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck 


Fifth edition, fully revised and with three new 
chapters by Prof. Rufus D. Smith. Contains all 
Immigration Laws and Regulations from those of 
1917 to the new law of May, 1921. 

“Not only the best reference work in its field 
that we know of, but so entertainingly written that 
any intelligent citizen will find pleasure and profit 
in its pages.’’—Heraild, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth: Avenue, New York | 


12mo. Cloth. 682 pages. $3.00 net; by matt, $3.16 \}\ 
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or the wildeat may try to break in. But 
when this house is frozen up, they will find 


it burglar-proof. 


The muskrat, who is the little cousin of 
the beaver, also provides against the winter 
months. He makes his house of the roots 
and plants which he is in the habit of eating 
during the summer. Then, when the 


winter comes, he begins eating his house. 


He has made the house much larger than 
he really needs, so it-does not matter if he 


does eat part of it during the first of the 
winter. He is always sure to have a room 
or two left in which ‘to live in the spring. 

All the little field-mice who live in the 
grass-roots under the snow. have - plenti- 
fully provided against the long winter. 
Every few feet in.their runways under the 


ground they have builded-a pantry... In 
these pantries are grass and weed seeds, 
and grain—all the things that make up a 
mouse larder. The fox often digs down 
under the snow to try and eatech Mr. 
Mouse, but his runway is so long and wind- 


ing that Mr. Fox does not often get him. 


The chipmunk is also a wise little chap. 
He has made himself a winter sitting-toom 
with a pantry near it, under the roots of an 
old beechnut-tree at the edge of the woods. 
So when winter comes, all Chippy has to 
do is to sleep and eat. Thus eating and 
sleeping he dreams the winter away, warm 


and snug. 


Even the insects, such as the honey bees 
and the ants, take thought for the future. 
We would not think that small creatures 
such as these would have this knowledge, 
but they do. Mother Nature has given all 
of her little creatures knowledge enough 


in each ease to take care of themselves. 


A beehive is one of the most interesting 
houses that. I know of. The skyscraper 
in the great city may hold a thousand 
people, perhaps, but this little white house 
on Bee Street holds from five to ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, all ruled over by a queen. 
She is a most remarkable queen, too. Dur- 
ing the season while she is laying, she pro- 
duces two or three thousand eggs each day. 
This is to keep the life of the hive going, 
for the old bees are always dying. The 
life of a bee is only about a month and a 
half. So the young bees have to be con- 


S 
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tinually hatched. 
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honey for the winter use. 


| 


bees are busy gathering honey. 


2 relates: 
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bear is roaming about the fields and woods. 


} 
7 
i 


that she can find. She will stand in front 


. 
_ of a blueberry bush and- swoop off the 
z berries with her long tongue in a very 


lively manner. In the autumn she changes 
~ ally varies this with a young pig or sheep, 
if she can find these delicacies. 
~ Something tells her that the winter 
~ will be long and hard, and that she must 


But the greatest wisdom of the bee is 
shown in his ability to know that the 
winter will be long and cold. He also 
knows that all the flowers from which he 
gathers honey will be gone in the winter, 
so if he is not to die then he must lay up 


Thus from the time that the first apple- 
blossom comes in the early spring until the 
last goldenrod fades in the autumn, the 


‘Johnny Bear’s first home when he is born 
in February is way down in the dark ground 
in his mother’s ‘‘winter parlor.” Mr. 
Hawkes knows all about many Johnny 
Bears and their winter homes, and he 


All through the summer months the old 


During July and August she lives on blue- 
‘berries, blackberries, and any other berries 


her diet: to nuts and roots. She occasion- 
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Maintaining ‘Ge ae : 
Railroad Schedule 
with Consolidation Coal 


5514 miles in 55 minutes! ace 


This is the schedule maintained by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad between Camden, 
N. J., and Atlantic City, regularly, day in .and 
day out, month aftermonth. It is the fastest train 
schedule in the United States. ae . 


Wome S 


To make this run on schedule day after day, 
the Philadelphia and Reading depends on Cone. 
solidation Clean Coal. ag 


From its 95 bituminous minesin districts in 5 
great coal producing states, the Consolidation 
Coal Company supplies clean coal of maximum 
fuel value to scores of companies which make 
American industry great. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED . 
Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL. Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
: LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. ° 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co , Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
Sales Agents GREEN BAY, WIS. _F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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Hearts marked 


for Open skies 


Do you long for stretches of 
open country, illimitable horizons, 
boundless freedom and the zest of living 
where air is like velvet and each day 
a golden experience all too short? Then 
your heart is marked for the open skies 
and wide spaces of ‘Tucson, Arizona ! 


Plan now for Tucson. You will never 
be satisfied until you spend a season 
in this unusual plateau city where win- 
ter is springtime. 


Reduced Fares 


Excursion rates are now in force via Southern 
Pacific, Rock Island and El Paso and South- 
western. ‘Tucson is only fifty-three hours from 
Chicago, seventy-three from New York. Hotels 
are excellent; rents reasonable; golf and country 
clubs open to: visitors. 


Send for Booklet 


An interesting story of life in Tucson is told in 
the booklet ‘‘ Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
Climate.’” Send for it today. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 

200 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Man- 

Building in the Sunshine-Climate.’” 

Name 


Address ; 


every cake in a 
metal soap box 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 
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lay up lots of fat, so she eats and eats until 
her ribs are covered with fat. 

By the time the first snows come she is 
almost as fat as a pig. Also about this 
time she feels very sleepy. She tries to 
stay awake, but in spite of all she can do, the 
drowsiness steals upon her. This means 
that she is getting ready for her long winter 
sleep. So she searches about for a place 
to make her winter parlor. 

She usually finds just the right spot 
under the top of a fallen spruce or pine 
tree. Here she digs under and burrows 
about until she has made a large hole 
where she snuggles down, and finally the 
deep snow comes and eovers her all over 
with warm white blankets. 

She is so completely covered up that if 
you were to go very close to her winter 
parlor, you would not know that a bear was 
there at all. 

The only evidence that she was sleeping 
there would be a small hole in the snow. 
This is melted by her breath as she lies 
asleep. This is the bear’s chimney, and 
the only opening in her parlor. While 
she is still partly asleep, Johnny Bear and 
his sister are born. 


If the harassed householder of to-day 
could drop the burden of the high cost of 
living and the feverish question of getting 
a supply of coal for the winter, and do as 
Mr. Raccoon does, find a nice hollow tree, 
eurl up in it and sleep the cold winter and 
snow away, how much more simple life 
would be. It seems so easy as Mr. Hawkes 
describes it: 


The raccoon, who is the smallest of all 
the bear family, and who is often called 
the Little Brother to the Bear, is also a 


_winter sleeper, |. 


His winter parlor, however, is in quite a 
different place from that of Johnny Bear. 
When Mr. Raccoon feels the winter 
drowsiness coming upon him, he looks 
about in the woods until he finds a hollow 
stump about fifteen feet high. He climbs 
up this old hollow stump and inspects it. 
If it is hollow for several feet down inside, 
he concludes it is all right. ~~ 

When it gets so cold and the snow is so 


- deep that he does not want to venture out- 


side, he will take possession of his tree and 


‘ there he will sleep most of the winter 


through. 


Chucky, the woodchuck, eats the kind 
farmer’s beans and other vegetables all 
summer until he is as fat as he can be, then 
he goes to bed and sleeps all winter. Mr. 
Chipmunk has patiently stored nuts and 
grain and while winter winds howl and 
roar he is cozy and warm under the roots of 
some old tree, with nothing to do but eat 
and sleep. 

When you are taking a winter stroll, and 
find a nice striped snake frozen stiff, do not 
do as Mr. Hawkes did in his youth, take 
that frozen little snake for a walking-stick, 


_for he is not warranted to stay frozen. 


Mr. Hawkes tells us this story: 


Most of the reptiles and also the toads 
and frogs are winter sleepers. It is a very 
common thing to find in the late autumn a 
wood frog already sleeping in his bed of 


A MONUMENT TO 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


UNNINGHAM VACUUM 
TUBES, built by one of 14 Ampere Filament 
the world’s largest manu- },,  ulrent ay 
facturers with unlimited resour- gnco 700 Micromhoe 
ces, are the product of years of 
research and development work by that great 
scientific organization, the Research Labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company. 


The development of the special filament 
used in the two new Cunningham Tubes, 
type C-301-A and C-299, is truly a monu- 
ment to the scientific skill of that organization 
and the ability of its engineers. 


The outstanding feature of this filament is 
its property of high electron emis- 
sion at a low temperature. This 
results in a Vacuum Tube having a 
greatly increased output, with only 
a fraction of the filament power 
consumed by previous types. 


Cunningham Radio Tubes 
C-301A—+ Volts 14 amp. 
Amplifier P. N < C 2 
‘3 + Cunningham 
atent Notice: tubes are cov- 
11-7-06, 
thers 


Special Base... ..- 650 ‘entertainment use in radio com- 
C-12—-Similar _ to munication. Any 0} use 
itand: base 6.50 be an infringement. 


A ilemighos Lon 


248 First Street 154 West Lake St. 30 Church Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Chicago, I. New York City, N. Y. 


HEALTHSEEKER— 


DO YOU DREAD THE WINTER? 
Come to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where the sun shines. ; 
5,000 feet elevation—mild winters— 
cool summers. 


“The Heart of the Health Country” — 


; Write the 
Albuquerque Chamber of Commerce. 


Every 
muscular 
ache must yield 


Muscular aches —they seem so ~ 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
under layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. Nia 

Yet relief is easily athand. Over ~ 
the aching place, gently spread ~~ 
Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t have . 
to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 
suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 
gist today. It will not stain. . 


setts VO Arce Galperin 
Sloan's Lin: ent pant 


leaves. Mr. Wood Frog, who has a spotted, 
tan-colored coat, will find a place in a hol- 
low where the leaves are deep. Here he 
will make himself a fine bed by wriggling 
down under the dead leaves. Finally the 
winds will cover him completely, and with 
his head bent forward on his breast, and 
his hands folded on _ his knees, he will 
sleep the winter away. As he sits there he 
looks SR as tho he wefe saying his 
prayers. Perhaps he is sayi rayer 
he D aying frog prayers. 
] Once, when a boy, I found a striped snake 
in a hollow tree in the winter-time. He 
was frozen quite stiff. As he had his head 
slightly bent forward, it made a good crook, 
and I called him my. snake cane. I was 
rather careful, however, not to lean too 
heavily on him, as I knew he’ was quite 
brittle in that frozen state. I carried him 
home and set him up behind the stove, 
without thinking of what might happen. 

Half an hour later I heard a scream from 
my small sister. Mr. Snake had thawed 
out and was crawling slowly around the 
room. He was probably greatly astonished 
and was trying to make out where he was 
and what was happening. 


Let no one make the mistake of thinking 
the woods covered with its blanket of snow 
is dead, for life is going on all around, altho 
not visible to the eye. Just as the mother 
bear comes out from her winter sleep, lead- 
ing two little round baby bears, so are the 
seeming dead woods producing new life. 
Mr. Hawkes speaks of the trees as growing, 
for under the old bark new bark is forming. 
The pussy-willows are growing even in 
winter, and the tall sugar-maples are 
slowly, during the cold, getting the sweet 
sap ready to flow. It is the miracle of 
Nature, mother and protector of all her 
own. 


s 


LIFE’S SLENDER THREAD 


ALL life—animal, plant, or bird—rests 
upon. the frail foundation of time and 
chance. ‘To live or not to live” is some- 
thing like the chances the old French 
Canadian guide said we have to catch a 
fish: ‘‘One chance to try for it, one chance 
to lose it, and one chance to catch it.” 
In Harper's Magazine, Dallas Lore Sharp 
gives himself up to musings on the time 
and chance which Nature gives to her sub- 
jects, and the close fight for life which en- 
sues, and he takes, as an illustration, the 
turtie and her eggs. Mr. Sharp recounts 
the narrow margin by which one turtle won 
his life, to five or six eggs which were lost: 


How ragged the edge by which life wins 
I saw last summer in my garden. For 
years I had tried to time the hatching of 
the turtle’s eggs, but either I did not catch 
the turtles laying, or some keener student, 
like the fox, would spoil the secret before 
I arrived. Last June, the fifth, I came 
just at dusk upon a painted turtle at the 
lower end of the garden hollowing out a 
nest for her eggs. The ground had not 
been plowed for over a year, it was caked 
and stony, but the creature reckoned 
neither time nor effort, digging away 


- unhurriedly with deliberate geologic action, 
~ reaching into the little hole with one hind 


‘ 


foot after another in regular alternate turns, 
ten seconds apart by the watch. She 
worked with her hind legs only, resting on 
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Egypt and the 
Th 
cae "OF rene ie Ses 
liness of Italy, the whirl of 


Monte-Carlo! 
one glorious voyage! 


West Indies 


Havana, Jamaica, the Panama Canal, Hayti, Cartagena— 
glamorous nhames—interesting places. Time to see and 
enjoy them on a cruise of twenty-nine happy days. 
The White Star liner Megantic — specially constructed for 
cruising—January 23, February 26. 

All Sailings from New York 


For complete itineraries and detailed i i i 
l ed information, please enquire at 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, or any authorized steamship agent, 


All part of 


Mediterranean 


The White Star liner 
Adriatic— January 5, Feb- 
Boag ieee Red Star 
iner Lapland— 16, 
March 5. amet 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
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Canadian Pacific 
Agents 


Atlanta . 49 N. Forsyth Street 
Boston . 405 Boylston Street 
Buffalo . 160 Pearl Street 
Chicago. 40N. Dearborn St: 
Cincinnati 430 Walnut Street 
Cleveland 1040 Prospect Ave. 


Detroit . . 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth . Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, Mo. 


601 Railway Exchange{Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S, Spring St. 
Minneapolis 611 2nd Ave., S. 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
New York 

Madison Ave. at 44th St. 
Philadelphia, Locust & 15th St. 
Pittsburgh 340 Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Ore. 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle . 608 Second Avenue 
St. Louis . 420 Locust Street 
Tacoma . 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 1 King St., East 
Vancouver, C.P.R. Station 
Washington, D. C. 

1419 New York Avenue 
Winnipeg,Portage & Main St. 


To Sail cAround The World! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 


Now, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour on the 
magnificent Empress of Canada (26,650 tons displacement) 
under Canadian Pacific management. This simple statement 
guarantees the high character of this Cruise Magnificent sched- 
uled to sail from New York, January 30, 1924. Everything 
will be Canadian Pacific standard—there is none better. 

What golden experiences, what priceless memories these four 
months will give you—four months that yield a lifetime’s travel! 

Fare $1600 and up from starting point in United States or 
Canada, back to starting point. Limit 500 guests. 4 

Shore excursions at ports of callincludedinfare. Privilege of side 
trip across India. Fifteen days overland Shanghai to Yokohama. 
Eight days across the Flowery Kingdom. Privilege of stop-over in 
China or Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 

Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of culture. The 
greatest of all vacations. Around the globe under the flag of a 
Canadian Pacific Empress. The world is a passing pageant at 
your feet. Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Agent send you booklet and particulars. Let him Iook after 
all arrangements for you. 


Canadian Pacific? 4" 


IT SPANS THE WORLD_ 


—- 


You Like 
to Wear 


Krementz jewelry is made for 
gentlemen. Itis of high quality, 
with its designs pleasing and 
in the latest style. 

Originally Krementz fame 
started with a collar button; 
then,as now, the finest it is pos- 
sible to make. Worn in every 
civilized country. Price 2 §c.ea. 


The infinite variety of finely 
executed designs in Krementz 
loose links permits a selection 
in accord with individual taste, 
Finished in white, green and 
yellow gold. Pair illustrated 
has a white gold center with a 
green gold rim—price $3.50. 


4 


: 3 STUDS, $3 805 K ST 
BODKIN , 

pil BUTTONS, $4 
BACK COMPLETE IN CASE, $11 __ 


CLUTCH 


“GOES IN 
LIKE A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR" 


Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
Long noted for its correctness. 
The choice of particilar peo- 
ple. Most of the better shops 
carry Krementz exclusively. 
The set illustrated has white 

_ mother-of-pearl center set with 
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one, her shell canted sharply as the hole 
deepened, reaching in with the other leg 
for a footful of earth. This she gathered 
and kneaded into a damp little wad at the 
bottom of the hole; then rising from her 
canted position-on the supporting leg till 
she could clear her loaded foot, she drew it 
forth, thrust it back of her, out straight 
its full length, and dropt the wad; pulled 
this leg back under her; lifted the other 
leg, pushed it down into the hole and 
repeated the operation—time after time 
until the nest was done. 

I came upom her about seven in.the eve- 
ning. I lay down behind her and watched 
until nine, when one of my sons, along with 
the whippoorwills, joined me. ; By this time 
the hole was as deep as her leg would 
stretch, and soon through the dusk we saw 
a white egg drop into the nest. Then 
two minutes later a second egg, a third, 
until seven were laid, an egg every two 
minutes with clocklike regularity. Then 
without stirring from. her position, not 
even enough to dislodge a straw which had 
fallen across her slanting back, she began 
to cover the eggs, first one leg reaching 
back for sand, then the other, as if time 
were nothing, where the sun must mother, 
and the months must midwife, the hatch- 
ing. She neither moved nor looked around 
to see the nest, or to see what sticks and 
stones she might be scratching in upon her 
eges. A little tuft of wiry grass grew on 
the edge of her nest-hole and this she 
reached for with both feet at once, catching 
it over and over, only to have it slip 
between her toes. It kept her covering a 
full half hour when, had she warped a point 
to one side or the other, she would have 
found her own little piles of soft sand. 

At nine-thirty the mechanical creature 
was ready to crawl off, her nest covered 
even with the ground. I hurried to the 
barn, got a strong wire cage, sunk it well 
over the nest and weighted it with a stone. 
The foxes did not get this clutch. 

That was June fifth. September twen- 
tieth I made this entry in my diary: ‘‘The 


turtle’s eggs hatched to-day—one hatched. | 


I have visited the nest almost daily since 
June fifth, and to-day one turtle lay feebly 
kicking on his back under the wire cage. 
I dug out the nest. One egg was infertile, 
one diseased, the young dying half devel- 
oped; four eggs were fully incubated, but 
the young had died inside the split shells; 
one young one got out to the surface to tell 
the date of his hatching.” 

His eyes were shut; a long sharp horn 
still tipped his snout, by which he had 
ripped open the leathery shell of the egg; 
and he was utterly helpless. When tail 
and head were extended he measured one 
one and one-quarter inches from tip to tip. 
After a week of nursing at the house he 
could paddle his own canoe, and I took 
him down to the stream. Of the turtle 


nests in my garden last year the foxes and _ 


skunks destroyed all but this one under 
the wire; and of the seven eggs one had 
hatched; and he was too weak to crawl to 


water without my help. Some do escape - 


every September, or the race of painted 
turtles would have gone from my ponds. 
Let me lift my hand against them, and 
their end has come. 


JustSo.—‘‘Say,pa,whatisafloatingdebt?”’ 
“A motor boat, my son.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Your Income. 


HIS is no “get-rich-quick” plan, but a conser- — 

vative statement of what you can do if you fol- 

low the saving, investing and business plans laid » 
down in “The Book of Thrift.” This remarkable 
book by T, D. MacGrecor, author of ‘Pushing Your 
Business,”’ is not a mere collection of platitudes on 
the subject of thrift, but itis an extremely timely and 
practical work—at once an inspiration to the reader 
and a dependable Guide-Book of the road to fortune. 


The Book of Thrift 


we. 


contains a carefully worked out saving, interest andin- — 
vestment table, showing how you can make your money | 
earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. - a 
If financial a at es is your goal, don’t try to get _ 
along without ‘‘The Book of Thrift,”’ a $1.50 book worth 
hundreds of dollars to any one who reads and heeds it. | 
“‘T-he Book of Thrift is a handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. ; a 
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CANADIAN PRESS ON HALTING 
RUM-RUNNING FROM CANADA 
Continued from page 21 


market by the tariff and are tempted by 
American agents with plenty of money to 
employ their idle ships and crews in earry- 


ing liquor cargoes. The tempter lays 
down the cash, insures the vessel against 
any calamity, and charters it as a coast- 
ing freighter. The ship clears from Yar- 
mouth in ballast for St. Pierre, where 
she takes on a cargo, clearing for Nas- 
sau, in the British Bahamas. But he- 
fore she reaches her destination she has 
discharged her cargo along the Atlantic 
coast. She loads at Nassau with-élearance 
papers for St. Pierre, and again her cargo 
disappears before she completes her north- 
ern voyage. No doubt thisis a true version 
of the facts—an investigator gives the 
names and tonnage of the rum-running 
eraft he saw at Yarmouth—but does not 
absolve the British and Canadian authori- 
ties. The writer, with every disposition 
to be fair, says that British shipping laws 
facilitate the traffic, as they do not prevent 
a ship with a cargo regularly consigned to 
another port from transferring that cargo 
on the open seas. The conferences which 
have been held between the Washington 
Government on the one hand, and the 
British and Canadian authorities on the 
other, should result in measures of coopera- 
tion that will put a stop to the illicit traffic, 
or make it too dangerous to be earried on 
extensively. . 


With some trace of exasperation the 
Toronto Mail and Empire indicates that 
the United States ‘‘never invites Canada’s 
cooperation for the purpose of pulling any 
of Canada’s chestnuts out of the fire,” and 
therefore— 


Why should Canada_let itself be lined 
up with the United States in a campaign 
to impose the latter country’s domestic 
law on other nations? Canada would 


_ show itself to be the simpleton in the family 


of nations into which it has recently been 
adopted if it entered into any engagement 
to help make the United States dry and 
thus made itself answerable to that country 
for a failure. 

Prohibition is not of international adop- 
tion. Can it be said, indeed, to be even 
of national adoption on this side of the 
Atlantic? Strong as is the will of the 
Washington Government to enforce the 
Volstead Law, it has not the warm co- 
operation of all the States. The greatest 
of these, the State of New York, has ceased 
to give its countenance and support to the 
Law. Its machinery of justice and of crime 
prevention is no longer authorized to aid 
in the upholding of the Law. Now, as 
most of the liquor that gets into the United 
‘States from this country does so through 


- New York State channels, why should the 


Government of this country put itself 


“under an obligation to facilitate the success 
of the Volstead Law when the great State 
of New York refuses to-do that? Instead 


of being a matter of Federal jurisdiction, 
the suppression of the liquor traffic both 
in this country and in the United States is 
largely one of Province or State jurisdiction. 
It is to be remembered, too, the United 


States has a habit of hoeing its own row 
in international politics. . 


Rew different is the tone of the Ottawa 


- Journal, which believes the existing situation 


ni a is sn 
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Much of the pride a man takes 1n owning a good 
watch comes with the knowledge that it is well dressed 
in a case of impeccable artistry. 


Such are Wadsworth Cases. Designed and fash- 
ioned by today’s finest case makers, they hold a 
beauty unrivaled, and an exactness of fit which 
insures your movement the highest possible protec- 
tion. A Wadsworth Case is the perfect dress for a 
fine watch. 

For more than thirty years Wadsworth Cases 
have dressed and protected the movements of lead- 
ing watch manufacturers and importers. Many of 
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dressed in a Wadsworth Case. The name Wadsworth 
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the finest material and workmanship. 
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The brush that 
fits all your teeth 


HE tooth brush that cleans 
all your teeth except one or 
two is shirking its duty. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are designed to fit all your teeth 
and clean every one thoroughly. 
The tufted bristles reach between 
the teeth and into depressions 
caused by erooked teeth. 

The curved handle ofa Pro- 
phy-lac-tic ‘enables you. without 
extra effort to brush the places 
ordinarily hard. to reach. Even 
the inside surfaces and the backs 
of the back teeth are easy to clean. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic ‘Tooth Brushes 
come in three _ sizes—adults’, 
youths’ and children’s; and in 
three different textures of bristles 
—hard, medium, and soft. 


If the one you buy isn’t absolutely 
satisfactory, return it to us and we will 
replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, 
and all over the world. 
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“reflects no credit upon either Canada 
or the United States,’ and it adds: 


Altho we have made it a crime for Cana- 
dian citizens to sell liquor to our neighbors, 
this would be immoral enough or hypo- 
critical enough, were these neighbors or 
the majority of them anxious to buy. our 
liquor; but when, as is clear, we permit our 
people to add to a dubious traffic the wrong 
of helping a lawless minority to break the 
laws of a friendly neighbor, our position 
becomes indubitably immoral. The late 
President Harding in his last and most 
memorable address spoke of Canada as a 
good neighbor, and we feelingly cheered 
his words. Well, a good neighbor does 
not permit, if he can help it, the black sheep 
in his family to help debauch or corrupt 
the members of the family of his friend. 
On the contrary, he does everything in his 
power to prevent such a wrong. Canada’s 
obligation is simply the obligation of a good 
neizhbor. Technically it is not our task 
to help enforce the laws of the United 
States. Morally, ethically, from the stand- 
point of being a good neighbor,-from the 
standpoint of maintaining those friendly 
relations which stand as one of our greatest 
contributions toward world peace, “it is 
our duty to help destroy such a reprehen- 
sible trade. To argue otherwise is to add 
folly to the sin of pharisaism and hypocrisy. 


Similarly the Ottawa Citizen maintains 
that Canada should be prepared to co- 
operate whole-heartedly in ‘‘suppressing 
the lawless traffic in liquor.” It is ‘‘operated 
by a criminal element and the law-abiding 


_ citizens of Canada are decidedly opposed 


to it”’ aecording to this daily, which adds: 


The Canadian people are very much 
averse to being regarded as bartenders for 
American topers, and they have reason to 
feel sensitive over the law-breaking activi- 
ties of liquor-smuggling agencies who 
employ felons and gunmen. ‘The business 


is largely financed by cosmopolitan money- 


lenders with no sense of patriotism or 
desire to maintain law and order between 
communities or nations. The burden of 
suppressing liquor-smuggling is upon the 
shoulders of the United States authorities, 
but Canada can help, and the more ener- 
getically the law is enforced in the United 
States the more it will inspire Canadian 
publie opinion to insist upon the Dominion 
authorities doing everything possible to 
cooperate. 


The Hamilton Spectator calls attention 
to the fact that recently the Dominion 
Government decreed that no more liquor 
should be withdrawn from bonded ware- 
houses in Canada for export purposes. 
This order was received with great satis- 
faction by the Prohibition enforcement 
officials of the United States, we are told, 
and their exacting task was to some eXx- 
tent “alleviated thereby.” But this: is 
merely a try at stopping liquor-smuggling 
in the view cf The Spectator, which pro- 
ceeds: 


The problem of preventing liquor- 
smuggling, which is constantly going on, is 


one which can not be solved by any such 
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simple expedient as this, however. It calls 
for concerted action on the part of both 
Governments and a sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the public. As to the latter 
no decent citizen will be disposed to place 
impediments in the way of any measures 
which may be adopted for the suppression 
of this illegal business. That unscrupulous 
men should enrich themselves by deliberate 
violation of the law is an intolerable posi- 
tion. It puts a premium on criminality. 
However the laws of the United States, 
with regard to the prohibition of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, may be regarded in outside 
countries, in the interest of good govern- 
ment generally, respect for those laws 
should be firmly enforced. Lawlessness 
can not prevail without serious. moral 
damage to the community as a whole. 


Altho another Hamilton daily, The 
Herald, believes that ‘‘as a matter of good 
neighborhood,” cooperation to check rum- 
running might be justified, nevertheless 
it observes: 


If alcoholic liquor were in the same 
category as opium—a poison, the traffic 
in which should be subject to international 
regulation—the proposed cooperation 
would be proper and commendable. But 
our Government can not take such a view 
of alcoholic liquor, seeing that its- retail 
sale as a beverage is legal in three Prov- 
inces, and its manufacture as a beverage for 
export is legal in all parts of the country. 

The cooperation which is proposed 
would mean that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would assist in the enforcement of 

United States law—would restrain Cana- 
dian citizens from violating the laws of a 
foreign country. That would be a novel 
function for a national government to as- 
sume—one which it could not reasonably 


be called upon to assume as a matter of 


duty. American commodities to the value 
of millions of dollars are smuggled over the 
border into Canada every year. Our Goy- 
ernment officials do their best to keep 
them out, but it has never occurred to any- 
_ body that the Government at Washington 
4 should be requested to cooperate with our 
own Government to prevent smuggling 
into Canada. : 


PAA protien’ 2D 


> 
| Less skeptical is the London Advertiser, 
which believes that ‘‘two honorable neigh- 
bors”’ like Canada and the United States 
‘should not have much trouble in leaning 
_ over the boundary-line fence and deter- 
- mining how best to put the hobbles on the 
international bootlegger,’’ and such cooper- 
ation of. “‘two great friendly nations” 
appeals strongly to the Kingston Standard, 
which says that, as they have been— 


en 


tee Sy 


Pare 


Setting an example to all the world of 
enduring friendship for more than one hun- 
dred years, they should now come together 
- governmentally to assure that in so far as 
it lies in the power of the Government, 
é 


we. 


~ evasion and prostitution of the law of 
either nation shall be vigorously opposed. 
We are not, to be sure, our brother’s keepers, 
but we are the keepers of civilization, and 
civilization could not long survive if 


3 uphold law and order and justice. That is 


~.of our own to solve just such problems as 
E this that has sprung up over Prohibition. 
: The Winnipeg Bvening Tribune believes 

that the Canadian Government should 
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For Every Room 
in the House 


OOL, quiet, eye-restful tones 


> @ C ‘of Alabastine—soft mat-like 
walls add appropriate grace to the 

a as vals library just as other tints of 

rc Se _* $ aS BS Alabastine bring out the merits 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper of other rooms, 


And what unusual and beautiful. 

effects can be produced through 

the ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS! Rich flecked and 
netted tiffanized walls in har* 
monious colors, once so costly 
but now within the reach of 
moderate incomes, - Just the 
genuine Alabastine in the box 
marked with the cross and circle 
printed in red—but applied in a 
‘new way. Ask any store selling 
paints to show you sample 
cards. Or write to 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


769 Grandville-Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EVERY PACKAGE OF ALABASTINE HAS THE CROSS AND CIRCLE PRINTED IN RED 


A Modern Wall Treatment 
Sanitary and Artistic 


We walls showing refined simplicity and artistic coloring are 
desired, Alabastine finds almost universal use. 


For decorating or redecorating the home, office, church, school, hotel, theater, 
or public building, Alabastine has.no superior. A half century of satisfactory 
service to property owners, decorators, architects, and building custodians, 


has earned Alabastine the title of “‘the Nationally Accepted Wall Tint.” 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


It comes in white and artistic colors in dry powder form in five pound packages 
—miixes with either cold or hot water. Where the surface is properly prepared, 
one coat is suffcient. By combining standard Alabastine tints in varying 
proportions you can produce pleasing and original color effects in harmony 
with rugs and furnishings—perfect expression of individual taste. Alabastine’s 
sanitary properties make it ideal for sleeping rooms, homes where there are 
children and wherever people gather in numbers. 


Write to Miss Brandon for Color Charts and Decorating Advice 


We maintain a free decorating service—our Home Beautiful Department— 
for those who wish the best and most modern in wall treatment. Miss Ruby 
Brandon and her staff of expert decorators will gladly help make your home 
more attractive. Tell her your decorating problems. Address your letter 


to—Miss Ruby Brandon, care of 


Alabastine Conipany, 769 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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sore throat shis winter - 


An early start with the 
daily gargle may ward off this 
troublesome infection. With 
Absorbine, Jr. the gargle is a 
double precaution. To its 
germ-destroying property as 
an antiseptic are added its 
soothing.and healing proper- 
ties as a liniment—quick to 
relieve irritation at the first 
signs of rawness or hoarseness. 


At most druggists’, 


$1.25 or postpaid. Rapid headway, some- 
Liberal trial bottle, 


ro cents posipaid, times gained after undue ex- 
W.E.YOUNG,Inc. posure, should be promptly 


345 Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


combated by the application 
of Absorbine, Jr. to the out- 
side of the throat. This aids 
to scatter the congestion, draw 
out the inflammation, reduce 
any swelling and to restore 
normal circulation. 


Absorbine, Jr. is pleasant 
to use. It combinesa powerful 
liniment with a dependable 
antiseptic and is of a clean, 
agreeable odor. Keep it al- 
ways handy for many other 


emergency uses. 


cleansing soothing 


How Far Does the Mind 
Influence the Body? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books 
of Paul Dubois, M.D., Professor of Neuropathology at the University of 


Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 


This emi- 


nent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, 


yet in a style so clear that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 
books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an optimism that will be found - 


contagious. . 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Translated by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D., and William A. 
White, M.D. In this strong, 
optimistic book Dr. Dubois 
discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds 
and describes clearly and 
charmingly the exact methods 
by which he has achieved such 
notable success. 8vo, Cloth, 
471 pp. Copious Index, $3.50; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 
25 cents extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 


Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. Points out 
that neurasthenia is not a new 
disease created by the condi- 
tions of modern life, but is due 
to fatigue, brought on by 
psychic dcbilities, and can be 
cured by the education of the 
mind and strengthening of the 
will. srzmo, Cloth. 75 cents; 
by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. A sympa- 
thetic and intensely human 
book, showing how mental dis- 
orders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday 
life, which precipitate the 
individual into an abnormal 
state, and how just as these 
conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal 
health regained. 12mo, Cloth. 
75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest 
French edition by Edward G. 
Richards. Charming essays 
that shed new light on the 
question of self-control and 
show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral 
development. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.75; by mail $1.85. 
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REASON AND SENTIMENT 


Authorized translation by Ed- 
ward G. Richards. A delight- 
ful and charmingly written 
essay, setting forth when 
sentiment and when reason. 
should determine our line of 
conduct. Will be found spe- 
cially helpful in directing the 
minds of parents toward the 
proper molding of their chil- 
dren’s intellectual life. 12mo, 


Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 81 
cents, 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 


ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. 


‘An intimate and clearly ex- 


pressed talk on this much 
discussed subject that every 
physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual 
reactions of mind and matter, 
should read with care. It 
contains a wealth of inspira- 
tion and help, and points the 
way to a healthier and hap- 
pier life. x2mo, Cloth. 75 
cents; by mail 8x cents. 
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cooperate whole-heartedly with the Amer- 
ican Government, and that— 


This should be done not only in the 
spirit of friendship toward a friendly 
neighbor, but in self-protection. The rum- 
running industry has attracted to the Cana- 
dian border criminals of desperate type, and 
has led to a reign of lawlessness and crim- 
inality in the border districts. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Canadian West 
through the continued looting of banks, and 
in eastern Canada it is-marked by many 
crimes of violence. It is only self-protec- 
tion for Canada to join heartily in friendly 
cooperation with the American authorities 
in stopping the smuggling traffic. 


The Morning Leader of Regina (Sask.> 
thinks that the least Canada can do at: 
this time is to-show its disapproval of 
liquor-running-into the United States by 
adopting what measures it can to discour- 
age it. Nevertheless this daily maintains: 


The fact that it is an offense against the 
law of the United States to import liquor 
into that country for beverage purposes. 
does not make the exportation of liquor 
from Canada to the United States a legal 
offense. Whether it is morally justifiable to. 
ship liquor from this country to the United. 
States is an entirely different matter. 

Among the greatest curses imposed 
upon western Canada in the early days of 
white settlement was the flood of whisky 
poured into it from the United States. We 
did not like that. The direction of the 
liquor traffic has since veered to the south. 
Apparently the United States does not like 
the effects of this trade to-day, any more 
than Canada liked them fifty years ago. 


The Vancouver Sun doubts whether any 
governmental measures can ‘‘have any far- 
reaching effect on the situation,”’ because— 


Consumption of alcoholic liquors in any 
country does not depend upon the attitude 
of governments, but upon the attitude of 
the people. If total Prohibition were the 
will of the American people, rum-running 
from Canada would die out because it 
would be unprofitable. The market would 
be gone. But so long as American Bourbon 
whisky continues to pour into Canada for 
reshipment back into the United States, 
we can not believe the market is even weak- 
ening. The liquor legislation of the United — 
States is based on the assumption of a 
morally perfect public. It is based on con- 
ditions as they should be, not on conditions 
as they are. Laws are only enforceable in 


so far as they reflect the will of the people. — ‘ 


Lawlessness occurs when legal evolution 
gets too far ahead of moral evolution in the. - 
individual. Rum-running into the United 
States has been started because American 
liquor legislation is more advanced than the 
average morals of the American people. 


Until the United States patrols every 


inch of the Pacifie Coast with an army of 


dry agents, the Vancouver Sun goes on to- 
say, rum-running will continue to mean 
easy money and “all the Canadian legis-— 
lation in the world will not make that. 
easy money less attractive to the ad- 


‘ 
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venturers, Canadian and American, that. — 
_ goafterit.” Weread then: . } 
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_ The only way Canada could stop the 
Importations of illegal liquor into the 
United States would be to change the whole 
complexion of public opinion in Canada. 
That is to say, the average moral status of 
the Canadian people would have to be 
raised to such a pitch that not only would 
they be in favor of total Prohibition, but be 
able to resist the lure of easy money as well. 
But it is evolution, not governments, that 
effects these moral transformations. As it 
happens, Canadian public opinion is not 
even moving in that direction. On the con- 
trary the liquor pendulum is swinging from 
extreme drouth back to moderation and 
temperance. In nearly every province, 
reduction of alcoholic content «is being 
favored above complete Prohibition. Can- 
ada is beginning to realize that during the 
white heat of wartime fervor she legislated 
herself into a condition far above her moral 
capabilities. If the Canadian people can 
not make themselves dry, how can they be 
expected to help in drying up their cousins 
across the border? 


The Victoria Daily Times believes that 
liquor is going from Canada into the United 
States “in quantities large enough to 
bring comparatively effective restriction 
within easy reach without elaborate or 
costly machinery,” and it adds that— 


Our neighbors are obviously under no 
delusion about the situation, and the Wash- 
ington Government will recognize that as 
long as there is liquor obtainable in this 
country the courageous illicit trader will 
devise some ways and means of getting it 
across the border. The case in point, how- 
ever, is one that merits Canadian sympathy 
and consideration. The two peoples are 
mindful of one another’s problems, and it is 
better that they think more in termsof 
friendly cooperation and less in retaliatory 
edicts. 


The Toronto Saturday Night wants it 
“distinctly understood that the decent 
people of Canada do not countenance boot- 
legging, nor have they any sympathy for 
those who traffic in illicit booze and are 
eaught and punished, as they are nearly 
every day in the Ontario courts.’ But 
it declares that— 


In such centers as Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston; and Wash- 
ington the law is being openly violated in 
hotels and restaurants, while liquor can be 


purchased by anybody who has the price. 
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In Chicago, press dispatehes inform us, 
‘the sale of liquor, much of which is real 
beer made in Chicago, approximates thirty 
million dollars perannum. Andit might be 
mentioned in passing that these centers 
are by no means dependent upon Canada 
for their supplies, for to-day liquors of 
European manufacture that never saw 
Canada can be purchased, according to 
_ travelers, at prices considerably less than is 
paid for the same article in wet Quebec. 
' The United States should mend its own 
fences, but the balance of public opinion in 
the wet States is such that this ap- 
parently is impossible, so they call upon 
us to mend them in their stead. In 
Canada to-day there is one reasonably 
dry Province, Ontario. Three are 
avowedly wet—Quebee, British Columbia 
and Manitoba; while there is good reason 
to believe that the remaining provinces 
that are theoretically dry will later on join 
the wet group, by establishing govern- 
ment liquor stores, and thereby receive the 
returns that are now going to the bootleggers. 
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Cremone Bolts 


—a Corbin Specialty 
1 ENS) flimsy about 


Corbin Cremone Bolts 
of cast bronze and brass. 
They give real security to 
French doors and casement 
windows. Real decorative 
charm, too. There are many 
handsome designs to choose 
from. The photograph 
shows Corbin CremoneBolts 
on a pair of kitchen case- 
ment windows. 


Pacer. CORBIN 


Since 1849 
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Write us 


a post card— 
Address Dept. 22-R 


and we will send you free this 52-page 
catalogueofradiosetsandparts. Italso 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. ‘‘A complete tube set “SZ 
having a range of 500 miles and more, 
including tubes, head set, batteries, and 
antenna equipment, as low as $23.50.” 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual ‘“‘ Radio-profits.”. Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
NotSatisfied. Writetoday for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 
Write to our house fiearest you. Address Dept. 22-R 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth 


Montgomery Ward 2©. — 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 
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nehand 


control 


means faster figure work 
with absolute accuracy 


With the Sundstrand there is 
no need to remove left hand from 


“copy.” There is no trouble- 
some holding down of total, 
sub-total or other keys. Sund- 
strand one-hand operation leaves 


left hand free to follow column of 


figures or to turn checks. Busi- 
ness has been quick to appreciate 
the big advantage. 


One-hand control is an im- 
portant reason why Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, Procter & 
Gamble, Standard Oil Company, 
and many other business leaders, 
long ago began using Sund- 
strands. Today many of them 
use from 15 to 100 each. ‘‘The 
re-orders tell the story”’ of faster 
figure work with absolute ac- 
curacy. 


These are the 12 outstanding 
Sundstrand features: 


(1) 10-Key Simplic- (7) Automatic Sub- 
ity Totals 
(2) Portability (8) Plus Correction 
(3) Convenient Desk Features 
Use (9) Durability—De- 
(4) One-Hand Con- pendability 
trol (10) Visible Writing 
(5) Automatic Col- (11) Wider Range of 
umn Selection Usefulness 


(6) a ein oa (12) Low Price 

No matter what your figure 
work problem, you can best 
solve it by “‘following the lead 
of the leaders’ and buying 
Sundstrands. Write for leaflet, 
“Testimony.” Address Dept. L 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S.'A. 


Sales and Service Stations Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


Sundstrand 


ADDING AND FicuriING MACHINE 


Only 10 keys EB to operate 


No. 291 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


DO WE PAY THE DOCTORS TOO MUCH? 


O HIGH-CLASS physicians charge 

too much fer their work? The 
wealthy man apparently will pay almost 
anything with cheerfulness. The self- 
confessed poor man gets the best for noth- 
ing. It is the average citizen with a 
moderate income who feels the shoe pinch. 
This is a matter of difference of opinion 
among medical men themselves, as shown 
by the discussion and comments evoked 
by a recent paper on ‘‘Objections to Pay 
Clinies,” read before a medical society 
by Dr. Louis I. Harris, director of the 
Bureau of Preventable Diseases of the 
New York City Health Department. 
Dr. Harris takes the position that the fees 
of many general practitioners and most 
specialists are too high, and that this is 
one reason why there is complaint in cer- 
tain quarters about hard times. Says an 
editorial writer in American Medicine 
(New York): 


Ti a personal communication Dr. Harris 
says that only a few sentences were quoted 
from his paper, which seemed to show up 
the whole profession in a bad light. But 
this was not his intention. This question 
has come up time and again in and out of 
medical meetings, and yet no one has 
discovered a way by which it can be 
prevented. 

The Medical Week, under the caption, 
“They Must Live, Too,’ published an 
editorial taking Dr. Harris to task for lack 
of understanding of the conditions of 
private practise. This editorial states that 
a doctor starting out in a specialty faces an 
even harder struggle for existence than a 
physician entering a general medical prac- 
tise. Further, that no matter what field 
the young specialist enters, he is forced into 
direct competition with men of. experience 
and skill, and is, therefore, likely to fare 
badly. Now, we are not prepared to ad- 
mit the latter statement as fact. As a 
matter of experience, a specialist may get 
even a quicker start than a general practi- 
tioner, because his practise does not:come 
from the public but from medical friends. 
It should be obligatory that the would-be 
specialist practise general medicine for 
a period of from three to five years. He 
will then get enough general experience to 
make his judgment in special practise of 
some value, and will not view the whole 
world through the eye of a needle. As to 
competition with men of experience, the 
beginner must wait his turn in line with the 
rest. It is not strictly true, moreover, 
that only the ‘‘young man has the inability 
to obtain any but small fees.” Many 
middle-aged specialists who are thoroughly 
competent have very few wealthy patients. 
A curious sentence in the argument against 
Dr. Harris speaks of ‘‘the established spe- 
cialist who is so careful not to enter into 
financial competition with his younger col- 
leagues.’ If his like exists in Gotham, he 
is as yet undiscovered by the most of man- 
kind. The man higher up takes whatever 
comes, as is his right, usually at his own 
price, regardless of any colleague younger 
or older than himself, The practise of 
medicine, we take it, is a “free-for-all” 
game, and one need only be governed by 


Stop That Leak 


anywhere in radiator or cooling system 
with the only liquid that is guaranteed 
to permanently mend all leaks in 10 
minutes. A secret formula that is al- 


ways at your service. 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


poured into, the water in your radiator 

mends leaks as fast as they appear, pre- 

vents rust and scale from forming and 

adds years to the life of the 

radiator. Cannotinjureor ga 

clog cooling system in any 

way. Absolute satisfaction 

or mony refunded. 

Price 50c and 75c a can 

Write for free ‘‘Secret 

Service’ booklet 

Buffalo Specialty Co. 


398 Ellicott St., 
Buffalo. N. Y- 


INVENTORS should write for 
PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 Sth Washington, D.C. 


TYPEWRITER 
Prices — 
Smashed! 


ALOG 
hs of each 
of our direct- 


to t one- 
ACT QUICR. 


Prevented Strikes 
For Twenty Years! - 


The famoys Brooks Agreement, ‘‘the finest 
example of industrial statesmanship yet framed,” 
has prevented strikes in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of England for twenty years. This 
document was written by Sir Charles W. Macara, 
Bart., and in his fascinating new book, ‘‘RECOL- 
LECTIONS,” he reveals his conciliatory methods 
of stopping strikes and bringing Capital and 
Labor harmoniously together. Sir Charles also 
throws attractive sidelights on manners and 
personal characteristics of some great men, besides 
giving a survey of conditions in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry throughout the world. To any 
one this book will be interesting; but if you are 
concerned in any way with Labor, Capital or Cot- 
ton, it will have extraordinary significance. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 284 pages. 
$2, net; $2.12, postpaid. : 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Tuberculosisis Curable! 


Says Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, eminent throat and lung 
specialist. Curable as well as preventable, in most cases, 
he asserts, And in his new book—just from the press— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Atkinson reveals in plain, simple, non-technical 
langtiage the great discoveries of science about how to 
recognize, treat, and prevent tubérculosis, includiny the 
most approved conclusions on diet, exercise, cliinate, en- 
vironment, heredity, marriage, parenthood, etc. For the 
medical practitioner or the layman, this helpful book will 
prove both an interesting and reliable guide. ; 


12mo, Cloth. 470 Pages, 52.50 net; 
$2.62, postpaid. f 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Go barefoot 
with shoes on! 


HooFies 


Ose) 


For substantial men and substantial wear 
—these shoes are well bred and well built. 
Shaped to the bare foot. Every muscle, 
bone and tendon free. Corns, callouses 
- and ingrown nails can’t thrive, for all their 
causes are removed. 
Solid comfort and good looks—both are 
yours in this footwear that does not wear 
out feet. 


Unless this trademark is stamped on 
the sole, it is not a Modified Educator. 


~MADE FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


RICE* HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 
28 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


or be of Write for free booklet ie 
“Going Barefoot With Shoes On. 
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common-sense principles of ethics to make 
his position quite proper and correct. 

The reason for high fees is sometimes 
defended by talk about the ‘‘tremendous 
overhead,” ete. To our mind this is a 
poor excuse for any overcharge, and is 
quite beside the mark. Nobody, for ex- 
ample, is absolutely compelled to pay 
$3,000 annual office rent, nor to retain a 
retinue of nurses, secretaries, door-openers, 
technicians, ete. We need more workers 
and fewer drones in the medical hive. 

Much of the so-called “costly equip- 
men” is wholly unnecessary—at least in 
many linds of practise. 

It has been determined repeatedly in 
the courts and rather generally accepted, 
too, that $20 per hour is satisfactory re- 
muneration for the average medical man; 
this means, of course, during the hours 
which he chooses to work, not for the 
entire twenty-four; $10 a fair examination 
fee, which ordinarily does not require 
over thirty minutes; and $5 for ordinary 
treatments which do not require over 
fifteen minutes. However, many special- 
ists charge $25 for an examination and $10 
to $15 for treatments. The whole ques- 
tion must, after all, be a matter of con- 
science. There is absolutely no doubt that 
many medical men are maintaining a scale 
of living that is entirely false and utterly 
beyond their means. 

It seems that Dr. Harris was trying to 
make the ‘‘high class” physician realize 
his responsibilities to the middle and poorer 
class of patient who can and is perfectly 
willing to pay a moderate fee, but who is 
being driven to such substitutes as the 
Cornell Clinic and the Life Extension 
Institute because of private office fees 
which he can not meet. 

Something is said also about the ‘‘organ- 
ized profession.” It is just because we 
are so dreadfully unorganized that dis- 
cussions of this sort are necessary. Why 
not try to do a little independent thinking? 
It is up to us all, high-class man and aver- 
age man, to look upon the profession as 
a kind of priesthood in which there is 
great opportunity for doing good. Our 
duty to the public transcends all question 
of fee, and if we are willing to work hard, 
the volume of patients which we are capable 
of handling will usually take care of the 
much-lamented ‘‘overhead.”’ 


Naming It.—Tue AnGLER—‘TIs this a 
public lake, my man?”’ 

Tue Innapirantr—‘‘Aye.”’ 

Ture ANGLER—‘“‘Then it won’t be a crime 
if I land a fish?” 

Tue InHABITaANt— ‘No, it'll be a mir- 
acle.’’—The Christian Register (Boston). 


Timely Reminder.—Docror—‘If any- 
thing comes to worry you, cast it aside— 


forget it.” 
Patient—“Thanks, doctor. Ill remem- 


ber that when your bill comes in!’’—The 
Humorist (London). 


Getting Even.—‘‘How can you let your 
daughter marry young Anderson? You 
are deadly enemies!” 

“Yes. And now he will have my wife 
as his mother-in-law.”— Kasper (Stock- 


holm). 


Saved. — We have just heard of an 
American who drank a quantity of prussic 
acid in mistake for bootleg whisky. It 
was a merciful escape.— Punch (London). 


Build a 
BETTER 
HOME 


or less money 


Home Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest=MORGAN 


This great 440-page Master 
Book helps you avoid costly 
home-building blunders 


Successful home building is no longer restricted to 
a favored few. “Building With Assurance” brings 
home building out from the realm of fmystery. It is 
literally filled with ideas that help you reduce waste, cut 
costs, save time, eliminate experimenting, avoid mis- 
takes and save money. It has been prepared for home 
builders such as you, after years of experience. There 
is no other home-building book to compare with it. 


‘*Building With Assurance’’ contains page 


after page of beautiful homes 

No matter what type or price of home you have in 
mind, you will find homes in ‘‘ Building With |Assur- 
ance’’—Second Edition—that will interest you. There 
are homes costing $3,000 to $50,000. There are West- 
ern, French, Spanish, Modern and other bungalows; 
Southern, Dutch, Modern and other Colonial designs; 
Georgian, Victorian, Tudor, American and other 
houses. All are shown in beautiful colors, with floor 
plans. There is the help of authorities on arranging 
living-room, dining-room, bedrooms, hall, etc. Also 
on interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, heat- 
ing, plumbing, landscaping, ete. Whether selecting 
a home site, choosing materials or trying to avoid 
dreaded “extras,” the book gives you practical ideas 
and methods that guide you right, and save money. 


‘*Greatest of home-building books’’ 


say readers. Home builders who have examined the 
book are enthusiastic in their praise. They say, for 
example: 

“* Building With Assurance’ is a gem” 

“Tt is truly an achievement”’ 

“*Contains ideas that cannot be bought” 

“A real encyclopedia on building” 

“Tt is intensely interesting” 

“Means better, prettier homes” 

“Would not part with it for $50" ‘ 

Over 15,000 architects, contractors and dealers en- 

dorse and use it for daily reference. It gives you inside 
facts that you need to build successfully. 


Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


“ Building With Assurance’’—Second Edition—is not for 
general distribution. It is for earnest home lovers. Our 
prospectus tells all about it—shows beautiful homes with 
floor plans, reproducesactual pages, lettersfrom readers, etc. 
The prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 
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RUSSWIN 


SANITARY 
FOOD CUTTER 


LEANLINESS, cutting 
& ability and convenience 

are outstanding qualifica- 
tions of the sturdy RUSSWIN 
Sanitary Food Cutter. 


Unlatching the case permits 
every nook and corner of this 
efficient Food Cutter to be 
easily and thoroughly cleansed 
in the minimum of time. 


Equally clean in operation. 
The gutter which extends be- 
low the case the full length of 
the machine, catches all juices 
and carries them to the dish. 
There is no back drip to a 
RUSSWIN. 


Cuts rapidly, cleanly and easily. 
Disc, through which cut mate- 
rial passes, is of steel and the 
knife blades working constantly 
against this plate are kept 
sharp and bright. 


The RUSSWIN _ Sanitary 
Food Cutter is just another 
example of carefully perfected 
mechanical excellence which 
has. characterized. every 
RUSSWIN product for the 
last eighty-four years. 


Ask your Hardware dealer to 
show you this efficient Sanitary 
* RUSSWIN Food Cutter. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize”’ 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corpn., Suc. 
New Britain, Conn. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
London 


cSince 1839 


| partners. 


INVESTMENTS v AND v FINANCE 


OUR “TOP-HEAVY” BUSINESS FINANCING 


MERICAN business, so it seems to 

Glenn Griswold, writing in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, is becoming top- 
heavy with borrowed money; that is, it is 
acquiring too many ereditors and too few 
“Tt is financing itself in a 
troublesome degree by the sale of bonds 
and notes with but indifferent success at 
the sale of ownership participation in the 
form of stock.’”’ Mr. Griswold goes on to 
explain the seriousness of the situation, and 
to give his idea of how it has come about: 


In general, the average business should 
not be financed by a capital structure that 
consists of more than 50 per cent borrowed 
money. The percentage that has prevailed 
during the last ten years shows but a negli- 
gible amount of stock. In other words, this 
country is borrowing against the future to 
finance its present needs. Unless a de- 
cidedly different trend is achieved in the 
distant future, refinancing and collection 
day will become a very serious problem. 

In the early days of American partici- 
pation in the war there was practically 
no financing except that essential to war 
suecess, and it was accomplished almost 
entirely by borrowing. Then came a 
period of high money rates in which no 
corporation wanted to commit itself to 
long-term borrowing and an amazing total 
of temporary financing was done. Grad- 
ually this has been refunded, for the most 
part, but almost entirely by the sale of 
long-term bonds. Ever since 1917 we 
have been talking about the time when 
stocks could again be sold and some prog- 
ress made toward balancing our top-heavy 
balance sheets. .From time to time we 
seem to be entering such a period, but it is 
always brief. 

The first quarter of 1923 should have 
been a time in which stocks would sell 
freely. Had public sentiment been what 
it was ten or fifteen years ago, bond financ- 
ing would have been the exception rather 
than the rule in times of such prosperity and 
buoyancy as prevailed in the early part of 
1923. Yet, in the first five months of 
the year, a new financing total of $1,774,- 
000,000 showed but $491,000,000 of stock 
distributed to the public. In the eight 
months ended with August, our stock 
sales were $605,000,000 out of a total 
financing of $2,458,000,000 or about 25 
per cent. 

The year 1922 made the best record in 
this regard since the beginning of the war 
period, but even then stock sales amounted 
to less than one-third of the total financing. 

That there is something fundamentally 
wrong with public philosophy to account 
for this situation is obvious from a brief 
survey of industrial history in recent years. 
The annual reports of 141 representative 
industrial companies showed combined 
working capital at the close of 1922 of 
nearly $4,442,000,000, as compared to 
about $1,936,000,000 at the end of 1914, a 
gain of about 150 per cent. Approximately 
40 per cent of this tremendous total of 
working capital was cash and liquid securi- 
ties. 

The securities of dozens of important 
industrial concerns are selling to-day in 


the open market for less than the actual 
cash in excess of dividends added to surplus 
since 1914. The stock of a long list of 
companies is selling for less in the market 
than the total of cash in banks and liquid 
securities owned by those companies. 

These figures have to do entirely with 
so-called iadustrials. The position as to 
railroads is far less favorable. In the first 
eight months of this year, railroad financing 
totaled $328,862,500, of which stock sales: 
amounted to the amazingly small total of 
$1,200,000. In the year 1922, railroad 
financing amounted to more than $623 ,000,- 
000, of which less than $28,000,000 was: 
stock. In the previous year but little over 
3 per cent. of railroad financing was stocks, 
and in 1920 but slightly more than 2 per 
cent. was accounted for by stocks. 

The answer to-all of this is that dem- 
agogs in high places have so bedeyviled’ 
business that public confidence in corpora- 
tion securities has been impaired and cor- 
poration partnership is being shunned by 
those who once financed our industries and 
made the country great. 

Burdensome and uneconomic taxation 
is a factor, of course, but unimportant when 
compared to the influence of a public state. 
of mind that is thoroughly inimical to. 
business initiative. 


INCREASING RAILROAD PAY-ROLLS 


HILE the wages of several classes: 

of railroad workers were reduced 
July 1, 1922, as a matter of fact, contends. 
the editor of Railway Age, ‘“‘not only has. 
there been in 1923 a large increase in the 
number of employees, but surprizing as it 
may seem, the average pay received per 
employee has been larger than in 1922.’” 
The explanation is offered that: 


This is due to the facts that the reduc- 
tions of wages awarded by the Railroad 
Labor Board in 1922 were small; that some 
advances have: been made since then; that. 
in 1923 many employees are working full 
time who last year were working only part. 
time, and that the overtime payments, 
especially to men in train and engine ser- 
vice, have been larger this year than last 
because they have been working more 
hours per day. 


Since it has been reported that several 


groups of railway employees intend to seek 


wage advances before very long, The Rail- 


way Age considers that certain wage sta- 


tistics recently made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are interesting 
and significant: 


Maa 


The average number of employees and 
the total wages paid in the first six months 
of 1922 and 1923 were as follows: 


Average Average 
bs number of — Total per 
ip employees compensation  employee- 
First 6 months 1922... 1,593,164 $1,259,424,262 $790 
First 6 months 1923... 1,842,225 —1,500,597,260 815 
Inarddke 4 eee. 249,061  $241,172,998 $25. 


June was the-last month of 1922 befo ei 
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certain reductions of wages were made. 
The corresponding figures for June of 
the two years are as follows: 


Average Aver 
number of Total oe fe 
employees _ compensation employee 

Fume; 71929 oo. hs a 1,685,414 $222,932,689 $132 
sunend O23 here an ne 1,933,929 259,127,789 134 
Tnerease?. .. scc.is 248,515 $36,195,100 $2 


The changes in the monthly earnings cf 
the approximately 90 per cent. of all em- 
ployees that are paid on an hourly basis 
are indicated by the following figures: 


Averacn Earnines or Emrioyers 
June, 1922 June, 1923 


Professional, clerical and general. ..... $124 $122 
aintenance-of-way and structures. ... 90 93 
Maintenance of equipment and stores. . 129 127 
Transportation (other than train engine 
ANC ANd) Beye, Vents woe. ae. 20 121 
Yardmasters, switch-tondersand hostlers 141 145 
Train and engine service............. 178 187 


It will be noted that the monthly earnings 
of four of these six groups of employees 
show increases. . 

The increase of 248,515 in the total 
number of employees between June, 
1922, and June, 1923, was very large and it 
is worth while to inquire in what classes of 
employees the principal increases occurred. 
The accompanying table showing the 
number of employees of different classes in 
the two months gives the answer: 


Number of employees of different classes June June, Jone 
928s » 1geg: eer aese 


CARNE SU Od: 2A ee CE ee ot 15,199 16,342 1,143 
Professiozal, clerical and general. ... 266,108 287,270 21,162 
Maintenance-of-way and structures.. 397,626 445,765 48,139 
Maintenance of equipment and stores 499,103 600,652 110,549 
Transportation (other than train, 


engine and yard). 0... 005 i.e... 200,290 217,208 16,918 
Yardmasters, switch-tenders and 

OSUCER RCM Merc cctools shea 22,238 26,134 3,896 
Train and engine service........... 292,850 340,548 47,668 


The largest increase has been in the 
number of employees in the maintenance of 
equipment and stores division. The un- 
usual amount of equipment to be repaired 
and the shop strike are the obvious expla- 
nations of this. ‘The second largest in- 
erease has been in the number of mainte- 
nance-of-way employees. The ' deferring 
of maintenance during the years of de- 
pression and the increase in maintenance- 
of-way work required, owing to the larger 

traffic being handled, explain this. The 
third largest increase has been in the 
number of employees in train service, 
which is explained by the increase in the 
number of trains that have had to be run 
to handle the increased business. 

While freight business was much larger 
than in the first half of 1920, the number of 
employees averaged 157,000 less in the first 
six months of 1923 than in 1920. But 
while the number of employees has not 
approached the record figure of 1920, the 
‘imerease since last year has become so 
large as to be almost alarming. Owing 
almost entirely to the increase in the num- 
ber of employees, the total wages paid in 
the first six months of the year were $241,- 
172,998 more than in the same months of 
1922. The total increase in earnings in 
the same months was $483,245,763. There- 

fore, the increase in wages paid alone took 
one-half of the increase in earnings. In 
‘the first six months of 1922 the employees 
received in wages 48.19 cents out of each 
dollar of railway earnings, while in- the 
first six months of 1923 they received 
48,45 cents out of each dollar of earnings. 
In other words, while there was large 
inerease in traffic the increase in the labor 
cost of handling it was relatively larger 
than the increase in the earnings derived 
from it. The explanation is to be found 
-in the fact that while between June, 1922, 
and June, 1923, both wages and freight rates 
“were reduced, the reduction of rates was rel- 
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ly greater than the reduction of wages. , 
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Every 3% minutes a check fraud loss! 


Seventeen times every h 
( y hour, some bank or depositor in the 
Vnited States suffers money loss through check fraud. Police 
headquarters of the country are flooded with descriptions and 
wanted” bulletins — on check crooks. 
In 1922 it is estimated that check f; i i 
raud losses in this country 
totaled between fifty and one hundred fifty million dollars! : 


Get positive protection 


against check raisers 


$1,000.00 insurance and 
the famous Burns Agency 


The check raiser can be stopped. Your checks can be safe from 
his ever-menacing activities. Without ineffective, bothersome 
mechanical devices, or “patent inks.” 
But by use of checks positively protected against the most cun- 
ning crooks. Thousands of leading banks now supply these 
checks to their depositors—without charge—a final step in 
banking service. 

Three safety steps 
In themselves these checks combine every step needed to thwart 
the check raiser, and protect you against financial loss. 
The paper of which they are made is the safest in the world. 
It stubbornly resists any attempt at erasure by knife, rubber, or 
acid. If the attempt is made, no matter how skilfully, the check 
is marred—the crook exposed. 
The manufacturers of other checks register and keep track of 
every sheet of the paper, not one sheet being sold. No one can 
duplicate your checks. 


Crooks warned off 


On each check is printed this statement: “Protected by the 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc.” 


To the would-be raiser this means sure, relentless pursuit and 
detection; certain prosecution and punishment. 


“Master” or amateur, he does not tamper with the check so 
marked. It does not pay him—when ordinary, unsafe checks 
can be found. 

Then—$1,000 insurance 


Finally this stands between you and loss through raised checks: 
When your bank supplies you with these checks you become 
beneficiary of an insurance policy for $1,000.00—against altered- 
check loss. 

This insurance is issued by one of America’s strongest, “old- 
line” companies, The Hartford. 


It is the final step that makes your protection positive. 
There is no need to go on using unsafe checks, Tell your banker 
you want Super-Safety INSURED Checks. 

This book free 


We have privately printed an interesting book by William J. 
Burns. Stories of his experiences with check raisers. 


Mail the coupon for your copy —free—today. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER ‘ 
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FREE 


Send coupon for free 
book of experiences 
with criminals, by 
the famous detec- 
tive, Wm. J. Burns. 


Trust your bank— 


Pay by check! 
but heed these 


cautions: 
Check through a good bank, 


It is the convenient, efficient 
way to handle money. You 
always havea receipt; always 
have a clear record of money 
expended. But take these 
precautions: 


Write checks carefully, 
with pen, typewriter, or 
machine—never with 
pencil. 


Start writing exactly at 
left-hand marginoflines, 
fillall spaces,write figures 
and words of amount- 
lines close together. 


Never issue checks on 
which erasureshavebeen 
necessary. Destroy all 
checksmarredinmaking. 


Never sign blank checks, 


Don’ tissue checks to un- 
vouched-for strangers. 


Be careful where and 
Ow you sign your bank- 

ing signature. 

Never make out checks 

to “cash” or “‘bearer.’’ 

Use names. 

Depositing, always en- 
orse checks: “For de- 

posit only.”’ 

Use SUPER-SAFETY 

INSURED CHECKS— 

triply safe-guarded 

against alteration. Lead- 

ing banks supply them. 


Mail this coupon for Burns’ book: 


This is the mark oe 
positive protection for 
your checks. Look forit— 
in the corner of each 


BOOK FREE 


Mail coupon to Bankers Supply Co., 5950 S. 
State St., Chicago, for FREE copy of Wm. J. 
Burns’ book: “Stories of Check Raisers—and 
How to Protect Yourself,” I-18 


BURNS’ 


INAV aoe ocak ce- ce cee ay canine nob re we Fenn nn Smeets 


Address ..-.....-+++-- 
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‘Bankers Say 
“VES’’ : 


ANKERS agree with the wise 
business men who buy Blaw- 
Knox Standard Buildings and bank 
the difference. The many practical 
economies of these sturdy, leak-proof 
structures appeal to big business as 
well as small. They are the lowest- 
cost form of permanent construction. 


See How You SAVE 


Made in the shop by machin- 
ery, first cost is exceedingly 
low. Quick delivery—shipped 
from stock—easily erected 
with common labor. Eco- 
nomically enlarged or subdi- 
vided. Moved without waste. 
Rust - proof. Leak - proof. 
Standardized units to make 
any desired combination. 

Send for the Blaw-Knox Build- 
ing Book. It pays to have a copy. 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 
664 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Used tn Every Industry for Every Purpose 


Galvanized Coppet-Bearing 
Blaw-Knox Co., 664 Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. Please send me a copy of the 
Blaw-Knox Standard Building Book. 
Name 
Address 
Interested in Bldg. 
|. for use as 


high wide long 


INVENTO RS Who desire to secure ‘patent should 
write for our guide book “HOW 

TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 

description of your invention and we will give opinion of 

its patentable nature. 

RAN 


DOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


SAVO MOISTENER $ 


} | The SAVO converts dry indoor air intoa 


moist, wholesome, healthful atmosphere, 
Protects fine furniture, pianos, paintings, 
plants, ete., and sayes fuel. 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
radiator out of sight. Others for hot air 
registers and pipeless furnaces. Write f'1 
for Free booklet. ee 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept.A10 

111 W. Monroe St., Chicago til. 


ENUS 


4 The T. Selti 
PP vai arnt Selig 
SQPERB and matchless, 
VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil economy, 
No breaking of leads. 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave. New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


September. 19.—Prime Minister Baldwin 
and Premier Poincaré meet in Paris 
and exchange views on the general 
political situation. 


The committee on the reduction of arma- 
ments of the League of Nations adopt 
an article providing for the arrangement 
between two.or any larger number of 
members of the League of treaties for 
mutual defense, which is intended to 
facilitate their disarmament. Another 
committee interprets Article X of the 
Covenant to mean that when the 
Council recommends application of 
military measures as a result of aggres- 
sion, or menace of aggression, account 
will be taken of the geographical situa- 
tion and special conditions of each 
State. It wili be for the constitutional 
powers of each member to determine 
its obligations. 


William T. Cosgrave is reelected President 
of the Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State, and Michael Hayes, Speaker 
of the Dail. The Government refuses 
the request of the Farmers’ party, repre- 
senting the Opposition, to liberate 
imprisoned Republican members of the 
Chamber. 


A Greek fleet discharges measures of 
apology for the murder of the Italian 
members of the Albanian Boundary 
Commission by firing a salute to an 
Italian, British and French squadron. 


Earthquakes are reported in Persia; 
Hamilton, Bermuda, and in Eastern 
Russia. ; 


An attempt to overthrow the Government 
is reported from northern Bulgaria. 


September 20.—Six Communists are re- 
ported Jalled and six wounded in at- 
tacks on police in central Bulgaria. 


September 21.—After both sides are re- 
ported to have suffered heavy losses, 
Communists are put to flight by police 
in villages of southern Bulgaria. 


King Alfonso signs a decree abolishing 
the jury system in trials in Spain. 


September 22.—The Kingdom of the 
Hedjaz, otherwise Arabia, applies for 
membership in the League of Nations. 


September 23.—One Spanish and two Swiss 
balloonists are killed in the annual 
balloon race for the Gordon Bennett 
cup, starting at Brussels. 


The Communist insurrection in Bulgaria 
is reported spreading, and an army of 
SoReanais is reported marching on 
sofia. 


Viscount Morley, former Lord President 
of the Council and Secretary of State 
for India, and a well-known writer, 
dies at his home in Wimbledon, En- 
gland. He was eighty-five years old. 


September 24.—Sofia is blockaded, and 
King Boris has offered to resign, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from Belgrade to 
London. , 


Lightning strikes their balloon over 
Holland, and Lieutenants Olmstead 
and Shoptow, U. 8. A., who were par- 
ticipants in the Gordon Bennett cup 
race, are killed. 


Several Persian villages are reported 
destroyed, with casualties of 123 dead 
and about 100 injured, in an earthquake 
on September 20. 


September 25.—Advices received in Bel- 


grade place the casualties to date in 


QU AU 


The Only NICE Way 
to Clean a Toilet 


The only thorough method. The only 
sanitary way to clean a toilet—use Sani- 


Flush. 


You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
All stains, discolorations, incrustations dis- 
appear. The bowl shines. No scrubbing. 
No scouring. 


Sani-Flush also cleans the hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Purifies it. Destroys all 
foul odors. Won't harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Nothing else will do the work of 
Sani-F lush. 


Always keep it handy in the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it al your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or slamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
, Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular _# = 


F{VERYONE admires and wants \— 
to dance with the person who 

knows the latest steps. There is 
no need of being a wall flower! By 
my remarkable new easy method; 
anyone can learn the newest 
dances at home in a few hours. 
Much less expensive than from a 
personal teacher. No musie 
or partner.needed. So simple 
even a child can learn quickly. 
90,000 have learned dancina by mail. 
Your own success is guaranteed. 


To prove I can quickly and easily make 
you an accomplished dancer, I will 
send you FREE, in plain cover, a les- 
son in Fox Trot, Secret_of Leading, 
How to Gain Confidence, How to Follow Se 

and How to Avoid Embarrassing Mistakes. To help pay the 
cost i handins, oe ott, eens roy 2 private— 
surp r friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon! 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 887, 290 Broadway, N. Y 


Who Are the “i 
Children of Loneliness ? 


TIMIDITY: How to Overcome I 


A modern rendering of the philosophy of Yori 
Tashi, greatest of Japanese Bogan: Showa you hed 
and clearly how this unfortunate obstacle to business 
and social success can be overcome and replaced by 
that dignity and self-reliance by which the courageo: 
} command the respect that leads them to fortune. __ 


lémo, Cloth, $1.08 postpaid 
FUNK &WAGNALLSCOMPANY,354F: 
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the Bulgarian revolution at 20,000. a ia A Magara ald te 
King Boris is reported to have signed 
a decree of martial law, ready for instant 


promulgation in case of necessity. 


Belgium wins the international balloon 
race for the Gordon Bennett cup, with 
Demuyter landing in Sweden, 600 
miles from the starting-point. The 
race cost five lives. 


Forty-one miners are missing after a pit 
in a colliery near Falkirk, Scotland, is 
flooded. 


DOMESTIC 


September 19.—One seaman is killed and 
thirty others of the crew of the destroyer 
McFarland are injured when that vessel 
is rammed by the battle-ship Arkansas 
Be 8 bay entrance of the Cape Cod 

anal. 


The new two-year wage contract agreed 
to by anthracite miners and operators 
is formally signed in the presence of 
Governor Pinchot. 


September 20.—The Government has no 
power under the Merchant Marine Act 
to dispose of government-owned ships 
through corporations organized under 
State law, and to receive shares of stock 
in return for the ships, Attorney-General 
Daugherty advises President Coolidge. 


An explosion of gas at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington results in the 
death of four men and the injury of 
seven. An internal combustion engine 
was being tested when the explosion 
occurred. 


Governor J. C. Walton says he will arm 
every man in Oklahoma opposed to the | 
“Invisible Empire,” if necessary. 


More than 5,000 stills, 2,000,000 gallons of 
mash, and 50,000, gallons of whisky | 


The hum of industry 


in your safe deposit box 
IMPORTANT developments in leading in- 
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—Tegis 


were seized by Prohibition agents dur- | 


ing the last fiscal year, according to a 


report of Prohibition Commissioner | 


Haynes. 


September 21.—The Bureau of Internal | 


Revenue estimates that the Federal | 


Government will receive $500,000 in 


taxes from the Dempsey-Firpo fight on 


_ September 14. 
The Publishers’ Association of New York 


sign a contract with the International 


Pressmen’s Union, establishing arbitra- . 


tion for settling disputes when concilia- 
tion fails, and carrying an increase of 
$3.00 a week in wages and a reduction 
in working hours. The local union’s 


charter has been revoked because of its - 


unauthorized or ‘‘outlaw”’ strike, and it 


is not recognized in the new contract. . 
September 22.—Grand Dragon N. C. Jew- 


ett, the highest officer of the Ku Klux 
Klan in Oklahoma, is arrested on evi- 
dence adduced by a military court in- 
vestigating floggings in Oklahoma. He 
is released on $1,000 bond. 


September 23.—Supervision of the coal 


‘industry through a specially created 
division of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is recommended to Presi- 
dent Coolidge in the final report of the 
Federal Coal Commission. 


September 24.—Adjutant B. H. Markham 


is ordered by Governor J. C. Walton to 
use all force of arms necessary to pre- 


* vent the lower house of the Oklahoma 


Legislature from meeting on. September 
26. Impeachment of the Governor 1s 
planned by members of the Legislature 
because of his putting the State under 
martial law. 


Declining to extend further its option on 
- the Muscle Shoals power plant at Gorgas, 


the Alabama Power Company purchases 
the government property on its Jand at 
a cash price of $3,472,487.25 


a September 25.—Orders are served on mem- 


“bers of the Oklahoma House of Repre- 
sentatives forbidding them to meet in 
legislative assembly... - 


dustries stir the thinking of the far-sighted 
bond buyer. He is on the lookout for 
well-secured bonds—of well-known indus- 
trial companies with established records of 
earnings. 


Bonds which we offer must first pass our 
searching analysis before we purchase the 
issues in whole or in part and distribute them 
to the investors of the country through our 
nation-wide organization. 


Our nearest branch office will gladly put 
you on our advice list. By this means, you 
will be apprized promptly of new bond 
issues which carry our recommendations. 


Our branch offices are in the leading 
cities. | 


WATIONAL BANK 
“2 BUILDING & 
MeN 


VEw yor’ 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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Meals with Less 
el and Effort 


The Automatic Rapid Electric 
Stove (an electric fireless cooker) 
is the cheapest, easiest method 
known for preparing the family 
meals. | 

Electricity is used only to 
bring the food to the cooking 
point (taking only 1-4 to 1-3 of the 
full cooking time). It then auto- 
matically shuts itself off and the 
food continues to cook, boil, 
broil, roast, bake, fry or toast 
until done. From 50% to 75% 
of the fuel cost is saved. 


the Drudgery 
of Cooking 


No “ pot- watching.” No 
worrying about burning. No 
clocks to set, dials to regulate, 
thermometers to watch, nor discs 
to heat. Merely put food in the 
cooker, attach to electric light 
socket (no special wiring), turn 
on the switch and leaveit. The 
Automatic Rapid Electric does 
the rest. 

Guaranteed Wear-Ever alumi- 
num utensils furnished with it. 
Aluminum lined throughout— 
won't rust or corrode. 


Get My 30 Day Trial Offer Now! 


Try the Automatic Rapid 
Electric at my risk for thirty 
days. I want you to use this 
great invention for one month. 
Then take the vote of the family, 
and if you or your family can- 
not honestly say that you are 
satisfied, that you never had 
more delicious, better cooked 
meals, send it right back and 
your money will be instantly 
refunded. 

FREE Home Science Book— 
Write today for this guide to 
easier, cheaper, better cooking. 
Gives complete directions and 
recipes—all details of construc- 
tion and new low factory prices. 
Just say, Send me your Free 
Home Science Book. A _post 
card will bring it to you. Drop 
us one today. 


Wm. Com 
The Orignal 


bell 
‘ireless 
Cooker Man 


Takes 
Out 


Roasts all kinds 
of meats, fowls 
and fish. 
Cooks all vege- 
tables. 
Does all baking. 
A boiled ham uses 
electricity 30 to 35 
minutes. Vegeta- 
bles 8 to 12 min- 
utes. 
Fries — Toasts — 
Stews. Makes Cof- 
fee. Boils Tea Ket- 
tle. Noother 
stove needed. 
All complete ready 
to use when you 
receive tt. 


FREE MENU INDEX 

new device shows in- 
stantly-what to serve with 
various meats, to give 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 730 Detroit, Mich. balanced rations as_de- 


Canadian Address: termined by Home Eco- 
Georgetown, Ontario nomic Experts. Sent Free. 
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HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 


By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 
A newly revised and authoritative book for both layme: d 
hysicians, giving the history of Hay Fever, the causes rof it, 
ow jit may be prevented, and its treatment, with special em- 
phasis on the new Immunizing Method. 
i2mo. Cloth, 424 pages, Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve., NewYork 


French Grammar Made Clear 


Written especially for American Schools 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


Of the Faculty of College Stanislas, Paris; 
Lowell Lecturer. 


The author has long since made his reputation 
as a writer both in French and in English. He 
is also a distinguished and eminent teacher. 
Hundreds of testimonials received within a few 
months of its publication pronounce FRENCH 
GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR to be not only 
novel and lucid, but most encouraging and 
heartening to the student. This Grammar is 
now in use at BRYN MAWR, and in many 
other of our best schools and colleges. 


r2mo, cloth, 251 pages, $1.50, net; $1.62 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers,354-360 Fourth Ave.,New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“LL. E. B.,’”’ Bessemer, Ala.—(1) Sir Matthew 
Hale may have uttered some such dictum as 
‘Better that ten guilty men escape than that one 
innocent man be punished,’’ but we can not trace 
this. The nearest we can come to your quotation 
is the following from St. Luke, chapter 15, 
verse 7: “TI say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance.’ (2) Laid in tense- 
combinations is always to be followed by an ob- 
ject; lain, never: as, ‘‘He has laid (not lain) the 
book on the table’; ‘‘He has lain (not laid) long 
in the grave.” 


“A. H.C.” Patchogue, N. Y.—The motto about 
which you inquire reads, ‘‘People say: What 
they say, let them say.’”’ It is the motto of the 
Keiths, Earl Marischal, one of whom founded 
Marischal College, in the University of Aberdeen. 
This motto is carved over the entrance of the 
college. 


“W. P. T.,” Norfolk, Va.—The term about 
which you inquire is probably pancalism, formed 
from the prefix pan-, meaning all, and calism, 
from the Greek kalos, beautiful, and if used by 
Professor Baldwin, it is somewhat curious that 
he failed to record it in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Psy- 
chology.”” We interpret the term to mean 
“all beautiful” or ‘‘universal beauty.”’ 


“G, W. P.,’’ Iowa City, Iowa.—The term 
activism is defined as a term in philosophy. ‘A 
doctrine held by Christian Rudolph Eucken that 
life is action and_human duty lies in a world of 
strife.’’ 


“FB. M.,’’ Rochester, N. Y¥.—The simplified 
forms to which you direct attention have been 
in use in English literature for centuries. For 
example, the form addrest has been in use more 
than 500 years, dating back to Wyntown, 1425, 
and it was employed through the centuries by 
Spenser (1596), Sylvester (1598), Hobbes (1676), 
Quarles (1678), Pope (1725), Southey (1810). 
The form exprest dates from 1554, and is, there- 
fore, more than 360 years old. It was used down 
the centuries by Knox in 1554, Heywood. in 
1613, Whitaker in 1638, Ussher in 1658, the Earl 
of Roscommon in 1684, Dryden in 1697, and 
Tennyson in 1859. Many other writers have 
used it between Dryden and Tennyson; too many 
to enumerate them here. The form enrolment 
dates from 1552, where it is to be found in Huloet’s 
““Abecedarium,” and was used by Savile (1581), 
Davis (1607), Hamilton (1845), Stubbs (1875). 
The form skillful is a survival of an error which 


‘certain lexicographers have not yet seen fit 


to correct. The word should always be spelled 
skilful. The first record of skilful may be traced 
to the year 1300, and this form hassbeen in use 
from that time for 600 years as follows: 1300; 
1375; 1387; 1425; 1606; 1609; 1750; 1757; 1794; 
1805; 1915. Among the authors who made use 
of this form are Trevisa, Shakespeare, Burns and 
Wilkie. The form is used in the Douai Bible. 


“G@. L. M.,’’ Green Harbor, Mass.—The 
Geneva Award gave the United States more than 
$15,000,000 damages in settlement of the “ Ala- 
bama Claims.” \ 


“D. U. 8.,” Bordentown, N. J.—Agenda is the 
plural form of the Latin word agendum, which is 
defined in Funk & Waanauu’s New Standard 
Dictionary as “A thing to be done, in distinction 
from a matter of belief; an item of business or a 
liturgical detail; (also plural), a record of such 
things; specifically, a program of business to be 
done, or papers to be read at a meeting.” 


“F. T. H.,” Front Royal, Va—The Hebrew 
word almah (Isaiah 7 : 14) means “mature,’’ and 
is used simply to indicate a woman of marriage- 
able age, without reference to whether she be 
married or not. 
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AN ARTISTIC FIREPLACE 


Beautiful TILES 


One of the most charming units in 
the home is the ‘Tiled fireplace, with 
hearthstone of the same material. 


Tiles thus used make the fireplace a com- 
pletely harmonious part of the furnishings. 


In color it can match the general decora- 
tive scheme—with that blending of tone and 
texture which is so desirable. 

Tiles represent such a variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors and finishes that the utmost free- 
dom of treatment is afforded. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
360: 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 


= 9 
Keith’s $2-50 Offer 
é ' ae | A new, big Plan Book, show- 
» ing 112 designs and floor 
plans of artistic homes in 
frame, stucco and _ brick 
(your choice of bungalows, cot- 
i tages or two story houses), and 
2 rs : a 8 months’ subscription to 
Keith’s Magazine- all for $2.50. 
*sL9 CG for over 20 years an author- 
Keith’s Magazine 27 9vci20.years an author. 


decorating homes—25c a copy on newsstands. ith 


| itshelp and Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, 


comfortable and satisfactory l.ome with greatest economy. 


3 plan books (336 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
Keith Corporation, 113 North 7th St. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Expressive English 
by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


Here is a supremely helpful book on English expression 
by a noted authority on all questions of style and con- 
struction. It explains all the factors that make for power 
of expression in speech and writing. 
This book treats all phases of English, giving explana- 
tions and disclosing secrets that will put the full power of 
the language at your command. Hundreds of difficult 
problems of rhetoric and grammar are solved, and you 
will learn how to express exactly what you have in mind 
with the greatest beauty and effect. This book is inval- 
uable to every user of the English language; 

Cloth bound, 474 pages; price $1.90 net; by mail $2.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


The 
Nation’s 
Foremost 
Book of 
' Health 


See the announce- 
ments of these 
advertisers in the 
October Inter- 
national Book 
Review 


ABINGDON PRESS... .. 
D. APPLETON & Co.... 71 
Bont & LivERIGHT 

96, and Third Cover 
BRENTANO’S......... 5 
THos. Y. CROWELL Co. 77 
CEntTuRy Goss ., se26. I 
Dopp, MEeap & Co.... 53 
DovuBLeDAy, Pack & 


E. P. Dutton & Co.51, 61 
Funk & WAGNALLIS. 75, 95 
Harcourt, Brace & 


INTERLAKEN MILs... 
JUDSON PRESS........ 
ALFRED KnoprF_Inc. 
Second Cover 
J. B. Lippincotr Co... 69 
LittLte, Brown & Co.. 7 
Littte & Ives Co..... 
MAcMILLAN Co....... 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
63, and Back Cover 
Cuas. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


JoHN WANAMAKER 
BOOKSHOP ata. wees 


‘vuuantneantenstay 


=On are 88 you will find 
advertised: 


Booxk-sHOPS 

Rare Booxs 

‘First EpItIons 

Books FOR WRITERS 
LITERARY REPRESENTA- 
SeeTIVES- = > 

Foreicn Booxs 
AUTOGRAPHS 
Manuscripts TYPED 


and other items of particu- 
lar interest for the writer, 
the collector and all true 
book lovers. < 


The Literary Digest for October 6, 1923 


Charles Dickens’ Unpublished 
Life of Christ 


OW many people know that Dickens wrote a Life 
of Christ? The manuscript is stil in existence 
and Hall Caine, in the October INTERNATIONAL 

Boox Review, tells why it will never be published. He 
also discloses that he himself is at present engaged in 
writing his own Life of Christ. 


In this issue, also, there is an extensive and comprehensive survey of 
the Fall Book-Avalanche. If there is any information you want on the 
latest publications, you will find it in this article. 


Then there is a discussion by William Lyon Phelps of Edith Wharton’s 
new book, “A Son at the Front.” 


Professor Phelps makes a diagnosis of Mrs. Wharton’s literary method 
and brings his critical view-point to bear on some of her previous work. 


Among the other important books reviewed in the October INTERNA- 
TIONAL Book REVIEW are: 5 


THE END OF THE HOUSE LUMMOX 
OF ALARD By Fannie Hurst 


_ By Sheila Kaye-Smith __ Reviewed by Charles Hanson Towne 
Reviewed by Louise Maunsell Field THE OUTLINE OF LITERA- 


RAW MATERIAL TURE 
By Dorothy Canfield Edited by John Drinkwater 


Reviewed by Zona Gale Reviewed by John Erskine 


There is an interesting character study of W. J. Locke by Coningsby 
Dawson. . . . A critical estimate of Gaboriau, the great French writer 
of detective stories, by Valentine Williams. ... A review of “Les 
Defaitistes,” an important novel dealing with certain phases of the war 
by the distinguished French-Swiss, writer, Louis Dumut.. The review 
is by Ernest Dimnet who represented France at the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown last summer. The INTERNATIONAL Book REVIEW 
will keep you informed on the significant literary occurrences all over 
the world. Use the coupon below for a year’s subscription. 


Theliterary Digest 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW — - 


On Sale at the news-stands—15 cents the copy 


+ W. 
oo” COMPANY, 
Inia Publishers,354-360 
w°/ . Fourth Avenue, New 
oy York, N. Y. 
RSA Please enter my subscrip- 
& . tion for The Literary Digest 
47 INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
(7 REVIEW for one year, for which 
. 
K) 


I enclose $1.50. a i 
1g. 10-6-23 
oy 
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THE+SPICE+OF+ LIFE 


Slight Exception.—The automobile al- 
ways beats the train to the crossing, 
barring accidents.— Detroit News. 

A Sad Case.—I have got to have a job, 
am man 32 years old, intelligent but mar- 
ried. Phone Travis.—Classified Adv. in the 
San Antonio Express. 


Supprest.— Mrs. JHones—‘‘Yes, John, as 
I was saying, Miss Blank has no manners. 
Why, while I was talking to her this morn- 
ing, she yawned eleven times.” 

OLp JHones—‘‘Perhaps, my dear, she 
wasn’t yawning—she might have wanted 
to say something.”—The Sydney Bulletin. 


Axiom of an Autoist. 
—A detour is the long- 
est distance between 
two driven. points.— 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Their Forte.— The 
Welsh, as all the world 
knows, are wonderful 
singers, and especially 
excellent in vocal sing- 
ing. — The Shreveport 
Journal. 


Honest John.—‘‘Po- 
sition wanted,’ reads 
an advertisement in a 
Shanghai newspaper. 
“A young Chinese with 
four years’ experience 
in English seeks place 
asa junior clerk. Salary 
no objection.’”? — The 
Continent (Chicago). 


The Logic of the 
Case. — Frere Srare 


Parror—'‘Have ye yer permit on ye for 


dhriven’ the cyar?” 

Mororist—“‘I have that. Are ye wantin’ 
to see ut?”’ 

Free Stare Parror—‘‘What for would I 
be wantin’ to see ut if ye have ut? It’s if 
ye had ut not that I’d want a look at ut.” 
— Punch (London). 


‘ 


The Ruling Passion 
Old Master tells it: : 
Poor Mammy Jane lay ill in her bed, 
She must have good food, the doctor 


said. : 
There came by chance the friend in need, 
Heard the prescription, said: “Yes, 
indeed, 


Mammy must have a nice little chick, 

Mammy’s grandson must go for one quick, 

There must not be the least delay— 

And right here was the dollar to pay—” 

No sooner the lady’s good-bye was 
said 

Than Mammy called feebly from her 
bed: 

“Here, Boy, come gimme dat dollar, I 


say— 

And go get dat chicken—in de natchal 
way!” ; 

—Martha Young in “Minute Dramas” 


(The Paragon Press, Montgomery, Ala.) 


WOMAN: AS SEEN BY MAN; AND— 


Where Ignorance Is Painful— Ouxp Lapy | 


—‘T believe in post-mortems. It is awful 

ha 99 
not to know what you have died of!’’— 
Simplicissimus (Munich). 


His Status —Hz—‘Who’s' the sullen- 
looking chap who keeps following usabout?”’ 

SHe—‘‘Oh! He’s only the person who 
brought me down for the day!’ — The 
Passing Show (London). 


Dangerous Sense of Humor.—‘Lost 
your job as a caddy?” said one boy. 
“Yep,” replied the other. ‘“‘I could do 


the work all right, but I couldn’t learn not 
to laugh.”—Washington Star. 


i ——— 


Good Reason.—Tracuer or Hygirnn— 
“Why must we always be careful to keep 
our homes clean and neat?” A" pet hare 

Lirrte Girr—‘Because company may 
walk in at any moment.”—Judge. 


r- Notice Corrected 
I did not leave my husband’s bed and 
board, as it belonged to me and I took it 
with me and worked and kept myself. 
“Ms: Bass 


—Item in the Carlisle (Pa.) Evening Sentinel. 


Where Sympathy Ceases.—“‘You must 
make it clear that you sympathize with 
the working man.” 

“He has my profound respect,”’ an- 
swered Senator Sorghum. “But when 
a plasterer gets a hundred dollars a week, 
how can I sympathize with him and seem 


| sincere?” —Washington Star. 


Definite Arrangement.—A_ tailor had 


called to collect his bill frequently, but. 


without success. Finally in desperation 

he said vehemently: 
“Mr. Jones, I must insist that you make 

some definite arrangement with me.” 


“Why, surely,” replied Mr, Jones, 
agreeably. ‘‘Let’s see. Well, suppose you 
call every Thursday morning’.””— Detroit 


Free Press. 


—AS SEEN BY WOMAN 
—London Opinion. - 


Sermon on this burning question: 


One Trouble He Missed.—It was lucky 
for Columbus that he did it before the 
immigration compound at Ellis Island was 
thought of—Punch (London). 


When Dreams Come True.—‘‘Have any 
of your childhood ambitions been realized?”’ 

“Yes, when my mother used to cut my 
hair, I always wished I hadn’t any.’’— The 
Christian Register (Boston). 


Your Honor, 
Why, he 


Poor Company.—“Yes, 
he neglected me shamefully. 
never was at home.”’ 

“And I suppose you had to spend your 
evenings all by yourself?’’ 

“W-w-well, I had 
two goldfish.’”’— Tit 
. Bits (London). 


Changing Places.— 
It has just about got- 
ten so in this country 
that when a young 
man reaches his ma- 
jority his parents be-_ 
come the minority. — ~ 
Dallas News. 


Well Instructed. — 
Tue JupGe—‘‘Now are 
you sure you under- 
stand the nature of 
an oath?” 

Tue Yours (seared 
stiff): “Sure; ain’t I 
yer. caddy down at 

- the links?”—Melbourne 
Punches ie 


Too Much.—“‘I say, 
y know, all these bills 
are dated months be-__ 
fore we were married.” — 
“Yes, darling, [know — 
pee _t! they are.” eS Sew, 
a Well, sats Uae “bit. 
thick to expect me to pay for the bait 
I was caught with." — The Passing Show 
(London). . oe 


Hell in the Making. 
pointed pastor of a negro ¢ 
pack audience when he aros de 


a 
v4 


a Hell?” = 
world round like | si : 
world to go round o “’ 
at the north pole and i, 
pole.” it ; Me 
‘“‘Amen!” cried the cor ae i 


“And the Lord put a lo 
in de center of de world 
axles well greased an, 

“Amen!” said the ere 

“And then a lot of sinners ‘ 
Pennsylvania and elite: sord’s nd 
grease. And they dig wells in Kentucky, | 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, 1 i 
Mexico and Russia, and steal the Lord’s : 
oil and grease. oi 

“And some day dey will have ; 
Lord’s oil and grease, | 
gonna git hot. And den 
bredren, dat will be 
Public Ledger. 
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